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BOOK L 



OF PRUDENCE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

To show what is tralj great, ornamenta], or useful, in 
fife ; to call the attention of mamkind to objects worthy 
of their regard, as rational and immortal bemgs; to gire 
& bfief, but comprehenaTe account of the certain and 
established means for attaining the true end of our ex- 
istence, happiness in the present am^future states; is the 
design of the following essaj. 

Ilhe motives which engaged the author to attempt a 
ti^ confessedly too arduous for any single hand, were 
sQch as to him seemed sufficient to justify his aspiring, 
vbere cTen a failure, if not too shameful, must desenre 
p]^ ; as encouragements from persons, for whom he 
joins with all mankind in haying the most profound regard 
M veneration ; the candour he has, in some more incon- 
sderable attempts, met with from the public; the hope of 
i^eiving improvement to himself from digesting and com- 
piling such a woiic, and from the o[Hnion of the judicious 
open it: these several considerations had deservedly their 
respective influence. But what rendered the attempt 
Aore proper and necessary-, was a direct view to the ad- 
v^tage of some young persons, in other parts of the world, 
as well as England, with whom his connexions are such 
as to give them, a right to the firuit of his best abilities in 
tbe literary kind ; and who wiD not probably fail to pay a 
peculiar regard to yrhatever comes from him. 
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10 OF PRUDENCE. 

To exhibit a comprehensive idea of the true Dignity j^ 
of Human Nature, it ivill be necessary to consider what!. 
18 fit for a being, who at present inhabit^a perishing^' 
body, Itself an inamortal spirit; for a creatw capable of i^ 
action, of making himself and others happy in this world, 1 
and of being rewarded. and punished hereafter according 
to his conduct ; for a nature fitted for social virtue, and 
broueht into existence to be prepared for glory and 
happiness. . 

It is necessary, in order to a man's filling properly his 
place in society, that he regulate his conduct by the lav.j 
of prudence and virtue. To answer the Divine inten- 
tion in furnishing him with rational faculties, it is evidentiv 
proper, that he labour to improve those faculties with 
knowledge. And in order to his gaining the favour of 
the supreme Governor of the world, upon which alone 
the happiness of all created beings depends, it is plain^ 
that onedience to his laws is indispensably necessary, 
which comprehends religion, natural and revealed. The 
Dignity of Human Nature may then be exhibited under 
the four following heads, viz. 

1. FRUPX!frE, or tueh a conduct with retput to secular affairs at is pro- 
per in itulf^ and mitable to respective dreumatnncvs, and naiuraUjf 
tends to make a man happy in himsetft and nseful in society. 

H. KifOWLEDGE, or the improvement and enlargement of the faculties of 
the mind, as understanding, memory, and imagination, 

III. Virtue, or a conformity of disposition and practice to rectitude in aU 

respects, as to ourselves, our feUow<reatures, and oar MaJcer. 

IV. Revealed itEUoioir, or a due inquiry into, and proper regard to, any 

expreu revelation which the Supreme Being may hate given to man- 
kind. 

The business of life is serious, not ludicrous. No or- 
der of beinzs (especially of rationals) was brought into 
existence wholly lor pleasure and amusement ; but to fill 
some useful place, and answer4^me important end in the 
extensive scheme of the beneficent Creator. It is there- 
fore evidentiv the interest, the wisdom, and the perfection 
of every rational creature to look to it, that he perform 
properly the dutv of his appointed station: and in that he 
uriliin the end find bis glory and his happiness. 
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: "^ To tive a brief view of what is principally necessary 
-'to the dignity of human nature, it seems most methodical 
H to address the following directions chiefly to those readers 
, who have not yet gone far in life, but are at the same time 
-* arrived at an age capable of improving by proper helps 
^: and a due attention to their o\n\ interest, when faithfully 

(pointed out to them. Proceeding, from the first setting 
out in manly life, to the subjects of marriage and educa- 
tion of children, and to the conduct of more advanced 
age; aU the stages of life may be taken in, and the true 
dis^ity of each pointed out. 

That in the following essay there will of course be want- 

Iing a number of particulars, more or less conducive to the 
dignity of our nature, is no more than may be expected 
ia a design so extensive. If it be found, that whoever con- 
forms to these directions, and frames his character ac- 
cording to the following plan, will have attained the most 
considerable part of the perfection of human life ; it will 
be acknowledged by the candid and ingenuous, that the 
throwing together into one view, such a number of par- 
ticulars of principal importance, was attempting a service 
useful to the public. 

As young people have a prospect (though a precarious 
one) of living to old age, it is of consequence that they 
be early put upon such courses as wiU be likely to render 
their passage through life, whether longer or shorter, easy 
fiiid comfortable. A pereon's setting out with proper 
dignity is of great- importance toward his future pros- 
perity ; as, on the contrary, one false step at the first en- 
trance into life may prove irretrievable. Mankind fix 
tlieir attention upon the behaviour of a person just setting 
out, and according to the prudence or want of judgment 
they observe in the first steps he takes, pronounce (too 
f I precipitately indeed) upon the whole of his future con- 
J '■ duct. Men, in active stations especially, ought to con- 
sider, that, at their first iSitrance mto liie, they will have 
the ill-will and envy of many rivals and competitors to en- 
counter ; and ought to remember, that it will require no 
J ordinary degree of sagacity to* defeat the designs of those 
f who think tuemselves interested to make a bad use of 
, ever}' miscarriage. 
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12 OF PRUDENCE. 

To this end there is nothing so indispensably necessary 
as prudence, or a turn of mind which puts a pei-son upon 
looking forward, and enables him to judge riehtly of the 
consequences of his behaviour; so as to avoid the mis- 
fortunes into which rashness precipitates many, and to gain 
the ends which a wise and a virtuous man ought to pursue. 

It is evident to the meanest understanding, that there 
is a fitness or unfitness, a suitableness or unsuitableness, of ] 
things to one another, which is not to be changed, with- 
out some chanee presupposed in the things, or their cir- < 
cumstances. Prudence is the knowledge and observance 
of this propriety of behaviour to times and circumstances, 
and probable consequences, according to their several ' 
varieties. 

A turn to prudence is, like all the other endowments of 
the mind, a natural gift, bestowed more or less liberally 
upon different persons. Some give promises of sagacity 
and coolness or judgment almost from their infancv; and 
others never amve at the mature exercise of foresight or 
reflection; but, in spite of the experience of many years, 
seem children to the last. At the same time, this faculty 
is capable of great improvements in almost the weakest 
beadfs, could they but be brought to bestow a little 
thought and attention, and to listen to reason more than 
to passion. 

Imprudent conduct mav be owing to a person's want of 
opportunity for knowing the propriety of behaviour, which 
is tne case of young and unexperienced persons, who have 
not been lon^ enoueh in the world to know it; and of rus- 
tics, academics, and recluses, who, though they have lived 
long enough, have not lived among mankind so as to ac- 
quire a due knowledge of them. 

Imprudence is also often owing to some unhappy turn 
of mind, which gives a cast to neoplc^'s behaviour contrary 
to their better Imowledge. Or this kind are false modesty, 
indolence, and propensities to particular follies and vicet. 

Rashness is a great enemy to prudence. The natural 

vivacity and warmth of youth, and of people of sanguine 

tempers, makes this folly fery conspicuous in them. It is 

remaricable, that in most points of decorum, the female 

^xhrnve ibe advantage of us. This cannot be owing either 
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to any difference in natural abilities, or to greater experi- 
ence or knowledge of the world; but to the natural timidity 
of their tempers, joined with the delicacy of their educa- 
tion, which prevents their behaving in the forward and 
precipitate manner we often do, to the disparagement of 
our prudence, and the disappointment of our desicns. 
The prejudices occasioned by evil habits, and by pnde, 
and passion, contribute greatly to the blinding of human 
reason, and misleading men into imprudent conduct. Of 
which in their respective places. To give one's self up to 
be led by popular prejudice is as likely a way to be mis- 
led as any I know. The multitude judge almost constantly 
wrong on all subjects that lie in the least out of the com- 
mon way. They follow one another like a flock of sheep; 
tod not only go wrong themselves, but make those who 
are wiser ashamed to go right. And yet it is not prudent 
to be singular in matters of inferior consequence. 

•That a genius inferior only to a Shakspear or a Milton^ 
should not be able to keep a coat to his back; to save him- 
self from stamng amidst his poetic fire, at the same time 
that an honest citizen whose utmost reach of thought only 
enables him to fix a reasonable profit upon a piece of linen 
or silk, according to its first cost and charges, should, from 
hothing, raise himself to a coach and six : to accoimt for 
what in theory seems so strange, it is to be considered, of 
what consequence it is towards a proper behaviour, that 
a person apply a due attention to all the minute circum- 
stances, and seemingly inconsiderable particulars, in the 
conduct of life. Let a man have what sublime abilities 
he will, if he is above applying his understanding to find 
out, and his attention to pursue any scheme of life, it is as 
little to be expected that he should acquire the fortune of 
the thriving citizen, as that the plain shopkeeper, who never 
applied his mind to learning, should equal him in science. 
There is no natural incompatibility between wit or learn- 
ing, and prudence. Nor is the man of learning or genius, 
who is void of common prudence, to be considered in 
any other character than that of a wrong-headed pedant^ 
or of a man of narrow and defective abilities. 

2* 
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PART L 

OF PRUDENCE IN COWERSATtQJf. 

SECTION I. 
Of inating the Charadert of abieni Pertom. 

< Prudence may, in general, be divided into two parts', 
ftrst, that which regards conversation. And, secondly, that 
which serves to regulate action. 

As to our words, we are to consider, first, whether what 
we are going to say had better be spoke or kept in. And 
the only time for considering this, is before we speak: for 
it may be too late afterwards. Whatever may prove to 
the disadvantage of the speaker, the hearers, or ol anv ab- 
sent person, is m prudence carefully to be suppressed. Of 
the nrst sort, is, whatever may prejudice the speaker, as, 
by exposing him to prosecution, by discovering nis secrets, 
or, by getting him ill-will. Of the second, is whatever may 
tend to debauch the virtue of the hearers, or, by affrontbgi 
work tliem up to aneer and misbehaviour. And of the 
third, whatever tends to derogate from the character of 
any absent person. To treat of these without regard to 
orders 

There is no imprudence more common or universal 
than that of detraction. I speak of it at present only as ao 
imprudence, reserving the immorality of that practice to 
another occasion. And what can be more imprudent, thaQ 
upon the mention of an absent person, with whom I am 
no way concerned, to break out into invectives and severi- 
ties which may bring me into disputes and trouble, but 
can answer no good end.^ 

Did men but consider what opinion the judicious form 
of those thev see delight in detraction, they would, for 
their own sakes, avoid a practice which exposes them to 
the contempt of all humane and considerate people. He 
who takes pleasure in speaking to the disadvantage of 
others, must appear to all wise men, either in the lieut of 
an envious person, who can brook nothing eminent in an- 
other, of one whose mean abilities and improvements will 
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fimiish no better entertainment for thosehe converses with, 
thiD disadvuitageous representations of others ; or of one 
who partakes of the temper of an evil spirit, and delishts 
m mischief for mischiefs sake. And no man can think it 
will tend to the forwarding of his interest among his neigh- 
bours, to procure himself any of these characters. 

The mischiefs a person may bring upon himself, by 
evilspeaking, either by exposing himseli to legal penal- 
ties, or to private resentment, and general hatred, are so 
great, that prudence will direct to speak of every man, as 
one would do if he knew the person, whose character is 
mentioned, was in the next room, overhearing all that 
passed. For one can never be sure that he shall not be 
G&Ued upon to say the same things before the person's 
hce which he has taken the liberty of saying beliind his 
back. And who would be put to the trouble of provmg, or 
to the confusion of recanting his words .'^ 

Nor is it enough that what we say to an absent person's 
disadvantage be but trifling, or of no great consequence 
in itself; since what is said in conversation lies wholly at 
the mercy of the hearers to represent it as they please ; 
and the mere repetition of what has been said without 
thought or design, makes it appear of consequence. It is 
evident, therefore, that in touching upon wliat is so ex- 
tremely delicate as the characters of others, there is no 
safe method but taking the good-natured side, (where any 
thing can be said in vindication,) or, if the character spoke 
of is wholly indefensible, total silence ; neither of which 
is liable to misconstruction. 

As to putting the easy and credulous upon their guard 
aeainst the artful and designing, the usual pretence for 
obloquy; it may be done without hazard, and without 
injustice, by anonymous letters, in a disguised hand, to the 
persons we think in danger of being imposed upon, or in 
any other prudent way ; taking care still to treat the cha- 
racter of others with the same tenderness as one would 
'wish his own to meet with. 

It will ever be the wisdom of every person, not only to 
avoid the odious practice of evilspeaking; but to make 
a resolution to have no concern with those who are given 
to it. KI find a person takes a pleasure in misce^ceaeutia^ 
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otlii^i^ to me, I ought to conclude be will use mj cbaiiie* 
ter in the same manner in the next company he g^^^^NHJl^ 

SKOTFON II. 

Of rtnllnf^ Mins^alnr Opinions. Of MntlMttf ia DUpuihf^. O^ heAnf^ talmciA 
vpon the, lnfwmilU» of oUurt. Of liailyin'^t and reeeiruig Raillery, 

A wiftR man will ever be cautious of venting singular 
opinions in Hcience, in politics, and above all, in religion, 
where he does not pepfectly know his company. He wilt 
consider, that he has ten chances for startling or displeas- 
ing his hearers, for one of irifonning or setting them 
right in a single conversation; the bulk ormanknid being 
much too fond of their own opinions and iirejudices to 
desire to come at truth with the hazard of being obliged 
to give up their beloved maxims. 

A man of prudence is always modest in delivering his 
5tf:ntiments, even where he is ahsolutely certain that he is 
in the right, and that his opponent is totally ignorant of 
the subject in dispute. For he considers that it is happi- 
ness enough to know himself to be in the riglit, and that 
he is not oblip;ed to battle the nairowncss and perverse- 
ness of mankind. 

It is likewise proper to remember, that, in a dispute, 
the by-standers gen(!rally take it for granted, that he who 
keeps his temper is in the rielit, and that what puts the 
other out of humour, is his finding himself in danger of 
being worsted. 

A pnident person will carefully avoid touching upon 
tin* natural initrmity, whether of body or mind, of those 
he iM in company with. The exposing a person's imper- 
frclioiiH to tlie observation of others can answer no end 
but irritsiting. Wir find it hard enough to prevail with 
in:inkind to look into their deficiencies themselves; but 
to stl a whole company a gating at them, is what they 
will never bear at our hands. VVhen there is a friendly 
hint to he given for correcting some faihng, if it be done 
in private, or by an anonynioun letter, it may answer the 
end; whereas, the rude exposing of a person's weakness 
makes him think himself obliged in honour to defend, and 
eonsvqiwntly io hold fast his error. 
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man will dtipse the conceited pleasure some 
1 people take in what they call speaking their 
lat is, in expressing their dislike of tnose they fall 
into company with, in a blunt and rude manner, wiUiout 
the least necessity or prospect of advantage, and with tlic 
certainty of affronting and disobliging. For he will con- 
ader, that though he may chance not to like the make of 
e?ery face he meets in the street, or the humour of every 
person he falls in company with, he cannot expect either 
the one or the other ^ould be altered immediately upon 
his expressing his dissatisfaction, and may expect to have 
his rude remarks retaliated upon him with interest. As 
nothing is more provoking to some tempers than raillery, 
t prudent person will not always be satincally witty whei^ 
he can ; but only where he may without offence. For he 
will consider that the finest stroke of raillery is but a wit- 
ticism : and that there is hardly any person so mean, whose 
good-will is not preferable to the pleasure of a horselaugh. 

If you should by raillery make another ridiculous, 
(which is more than you can promise up^ijlf remember 
that the judicious part of the company will not tlynk the 
better of you for your having a knack at dro^ry or 
ribaldry. 

Before you set up for a satirical wit, be sure that vou 
tre properly fumislied. If you be found to be a bad 
archer, they wiU set you up for a butt. 

In the case of one's being exposed to the mirth of a 
company for something said or done sillily, the most ef- 
fectual way of turning the edge of their ridicule, is by 
joinmg the laugh asainst one's self, and exposing and 
aggravating his own folly ; for this will show that he has 
the uncommon understiuiding to see his own fault. 

SECTIOiN ni. 

Of Seerwy. Of the Choif of Company, and of intimaie friendt. Of 
Haifing where there it no Friendth^, Of the Company of Ladies. Of 
Storytelling. Of Boastitig and Lying. 

As to his own private affairs, a prudent person will con- 
sider, that his secrets will always be safer in his own breast, 
than in that of ti^e best and discreetest friend he has ia 
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tlie world. He will therefore b^very cautiotv Ifkn! 
ins; tbem ; and will never let any one into the W|H 
oi them, but for the rake of proiitiiig b^ hi.s aC^^ 
for Home other useful end. There is not mdeed a p( 
among many hundreds to whom a Kecret is not ai 
fiuppor{ahle burden. And the bulk of people are »c 
tremely curious, that they will fall upon a thousand st 
g(*ms to make the person, who they imagine is possi 
of a secret, believe that thry know most of it nht 
in order to draw him on to discovtjf the whole : in w 
thev often succeed. 

A prudent person will always avoid diving into tli 
crets of others ; for he will consider, that whoever is y 
enough to blab his private affairs to him, is like to nu 
same confidence in others ; the consequence of w 
may be, that he may come to be blamed for what 
discovered by the indiscretion of another, though 
giously <k)ncealed by himself. 

if you%Mnot keep your own secrets, how do you I 
other peop^iiould r If vou have such an opini(>n 
j^l^as to tiiink he will be faithful to you, he lia 
iother, and he again of another, and so yoiu' S4 

SoMiSund. You ought likewise to consider, that be 
te chatice of unfaitnfulness in him to whom yovi tr 
secret, or of a difference arising between you, the i 
circumstance of his happening some time or other t( 
get himself, may be the occasion of his diiicoverinji 
undoing you. 

As to the choice of friends or companions, tl)e nuj 
of which (»ught to be small, and the choice delicate, 
general rule may be laid down, vie. Tliat a man 
lias neither knowledge nor virtue, is by no means 
companion, let him have what otIuT accomplislunrn 
will. No advantage one can propose from keeping 
company of an ignorant or a wicked man, can make u 
the nuisance and disgust his, folly will give; nnieh 
for the danger of havmg one*s mamiers corrupted, an 
mind debauched. Nothing can give a higher de 
than the conversation of a man of knowledge. 'I'hci 
in a mind imt>rovefl by study ^conversation, and trav 
ir/Vir/ a/ ^exhaustible fund of entertainment, fnnn w 
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draw supplies for many Tears enjoyment, and at 

tion receive some new piece of information 

tnent. On the contran', the company of an 

t person must soon srow tiresome and insipid. 

or one will soon hare heard all the tolerable things he 

can say : and then there is an end of improvement and 

enteitainment both at once. 

As for your buAbons, who are the delight of superficial 
people, and the fiddles of companies, they are, generally 
qieikins, the most despicable people one can converse 
vith. Their being caressed by the thou$;htless part of 
mnkind, on accomit of their pleasantry, gives their man- 
ners such a tincture of levit v and fooler\-, that \ex\ few of 
them are good for any thing but to laugh at. And as a 
leiy extensive vein of wit is a great rarity, you will gene- 
iiilv find the drolls vou meet in company have a set of 
conceits which they play on at all times, like dancing 
fMcs, or monkeys; aiid that what chiefly diverts, is rather 
some odd cast of countenance, or uncommon command 
of feitures, than any thing of real wit that wiU bear re- 
pealing. 

The only proper persons, therefore, to choose for inti- 
DUe friends, are men of a serious turn ; for such are 
tenenlly prudent, and fit to consult with ; and of esta- 
W^ed characters : for such, having somewhat to lose, 
will be cautious of their behaviour. To which add an- 
other qualification, indispensaMv necessary in a friend, 
vith whom one would expect tonve agreeably ; I mean, a 
p>od natural temper. Nothing more forcibly n-amis the 

Iaiind to a love of apo^ness, or raises it more powerfully 
toiU that is truly greatend worthy, than the conversation 
of wise and virtuous mcMft There is a force in what is 
^ sud rira rore, which nothing in writing can come up to. 
A grave remonstrance, mixed with humanity and com- 
mission, will oAen an'aken thought ' and reflection in a 
mind which has stood proof as^ainst the finest moral les- 
ions in books. And the approbation of a friend, whose 
judg:nent and sincerity one esteems, will encourage one to 
$0 lengths in every commendable disposition and practice, 
which he could not have tl|0ught himself capable of. As, 
on the contrary, a little smart raiUery, or a smooth flow of 
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words, put together with an appearance of reason, 
delivered with an easy and assured air, may vej 
shake the virtue, or unhinge the principles, 
person who has neither had time nor opportunityHbr 
establishing himself sufficiently. 

I do not mean, that young persons are to take upon 
trust all that is told them by pious people (some of whom 
may be very weak and bigotted) without examining into 
the grounds and evidences of what they have taught theni| 
and without allowing themselves an opportunity of hear- 
ing both sides of the question. This is more than reli" 
gion requires ; nay, it is directly contrary to what it re- 
quires: for it directs men to use their own reason, and 
not to take any thing of importance upon trust. Nor can 
any thing be more unsafe than to trust that to another 
which I ought to make sure of for myself; which is my 
own concem infinitely more than any one's else, and wher^ 
I alone must stand to the damage. My meaning, I say,* 
is not to discourage young people from hearing all sides, 
and conversing among people of different ways of think- 
ing; but to guard them against the crafty and the vicious, 
from whose conversation they will be sure to gain nothing, 
and may lose dreadfully. 

As the slightest touch will defile a clean garment, 
which is not to be cleaned again without a great deal of 
trouble, m the ccmversation of^the wicked and debauched, 
will, in a very short timei^delile the mind of an innocent 
person, in a manner that will give him great trouble to re- 
cover his former purity. You may therefore more safely 
venture into company with a peni^ infected with the 
plague, than with a vicious magpffir the worst conse- 
quence of the first is death; MBpf the last, the hazard of 
a worse destruction. For vicimw people generally have a 
peculiar ambition t<i draw in the innocent to their party; 
and many of them are furnished with artifices and allure- 
ments but too effectual for insnaring. 

It is the advice of a great man to his son, to keep the 
company of his superiors rather than his inferiors. This 
directicm is to be followed with discretion. As on one 
hand, for a gentleman to associate c(mstantly with me- 
rh&TiicB, must prove the most effectual means of sinking 
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to the level of their manners and conversation ; so 
^'fither, for a young^person, who is bom to no great 
ie, and must resolve to make his way in life by his 
own industry, to affect the company 4)f the nobility and 
gentry, is the way to hav^i^his minv tinctured with the 
same love of idleness and expense,^hich even in peo- 

Jh of fortune is highly blameable ; but in ttiJfco, who 
ave no such prospects in life, is certain ruin. The sup- 
posed advantage arising from the friendship of the great, 
is of very little consequence. The aurest way to ingra- 
tiate one's self with the bulk of then^ is to serve their 
pleasures, or their ambitious views : A price infinitely 
too great for all that their favour can procure. It may 
therefore, I think, be concluded, that the most proper 
companions for every inan, are those of his o^vn rank 
in life. 

It has been the misfortune of many in friendship, as 
in love, to form to themselves such romantic notions, of 
I know not what sublimities, as will not answer in real 
life, and to make themselves miserable upon meeting 
with disappointments. Whoever thinks to find an ob- 
ject of love or friendship, in whom^ after long acquaint- 
ance and familiarity, nothing faultv or defective shall ap- 
pear, must go among superior orders of beings in search 
of what he wants : human nature will furnish no such 
characters. He who has found a friend, capable of keep- 
ing a secret, of giving sincere and judicious advice, of 
entertaining and instructing by his conversation, and 
ready to show his affection by actions as well as words ; 
he who has found 4M^ a friend, and drops blm for any 
weakness not incoh^mbnt with these qualities, shows 
himself unworthy of suc||||pr inestimable treasure. 

As a temper too reserved and suspicious, forbidding 
the approach of a stranger, is an indication of a crafty 
disposition, or at least of a timorous and narrow mind ; 
80 throwing open one's arms to every forward intruder, 
is a proof of egregious want of prudence and knowledge 
of the world. Those pert and insinuating people, who 
become, all of a sudden, and without any reason, the 
most zealous and sanguine friends, are ever to be suspect- 
ed of some indirect design. The wisdom of b^taN\w» 
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therefore is, to coxomunicBJ^rour knowledge to a 
seem >villing to r^eive it ; your private affairs c 
persons of approve^ flfecrecy and judgnient, and tc 

no more than is 4&lu^^iJ!!2MJ^3^^>T ^ ^^ \^'9^'^ ma 
quaintance, but fe^nitiniaffi|^to open your count( 
to all, your heart t werj' few. 

Never think of friendf^hip with a covetous mai 
loves his money better than his friend. Nor with 
of pleasure : He has not gravity enough to rend 
conversation improving. Nor with a wicked mai 
will corrupt you. iBor with a silly felfow : His em] 
will disgust you. Tlor with a drunkard : He will 
your secrets. A passionate fellow will affront yi 
conceited man will expect you to submit to him in 
thing. A mean-spirited creature will disgrace y 
buUy will draw you into his quarrels. A spendllir 
borrow your money. A very poor fellow will make 
life unhappy. A jnan of overgrown fortune will 
you into his expensive way of living. 

There is no folly more common among young j 
than that of puffing or boasting ; at which some a 
tremely awkward, putting their accounts of tiiei 
tended feats together in a manner so inconsiste 
contradictory^that their hearers never fail to detec 
for mere fictions. 

Some \vill be ever ascribing to themselves wilt 
ings, which they have heard in company, or perlia[ 
in books. Some will pretend to have performed 
which if they be challenged to do again, they are o 
to o^vn they cannot. Many, who have never had < 
tunity or capacity for study, endflA\^our to persuade 
that converse with them, tbatj^y have gone throu 
whole circle of the sciences, and will fMilend tc 
read every book you can name. Others will be sti 
all companies with the great acquaintance they ha\ 
talking of intimacies with eminent persons, whou 
haps in truth they hardly know by sight. And otii 
guilty of this vice to a aegree still incomparably 
w icked ; I mean, those who delight in blasting th 
racters of ladfes, whose favours they boast, whei 
bare never been so much as in their company. T 
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&1B0US practice has cost some of the^o vain and wicked 
bonlersall they >vere worth. 

xhe most effeciual means I know, for avoiding or get- 
lj|f rid of this foolish habit of boasiing« is« to accustom 
one'** self to speak as little as }>ossible in the first per^>n. 
The fisjure of cffotisni is one of the most ungraceful that 
tM enter into anv man^s conversation or writm^, thou*li 
It is to be met with in some of .the most eminent both of 
iDcieiit and mivdeni times. 

Bat if it gives a man a disad\"antageous appearance to 
be himself the historian of the actions he has rf.;ffvdone, 
mhat a contemptible light must he aj^pear in, who, in or- 
fcr to set himself off, has recourse to f*:hehoo(f. To 
what a des^ree of baseness must that mind he sunk, which 
can descend so low as to invenl a He. We see a seMiM* of 
honour upon tliis point, oOenV^iains in the mind, \\?:en 
every thing else that relishes of virtue is gone. The 
toirn-rake, who will make no hesitation at murder or adul- 
tery, will yet take the imputation of a lie, whether just or 
anjust, for an aflVont not to be expiated, but with blood. 
For he looks on other crimes as venial, or perhaps as acts 
of heroism ; but falsehood is universally owned to imply 
m it a peculiar degree of mean-spiritedness. Nor will 
auy nan allow himself in tins base practice, who consi- 
ders (abstracting from the vice) the gross impnidence of 
eiposinj; himself to the universal contempt which al- 
ways falls upon the character of a liar, who of course 
loses the confidence of mankind, e\xn when he speaks 
truth. 

If one has given any just cause of disobligation, the 
proper part to act, is, frankly to own the offence, and ask 
the injured person^s pardon ; and it nuist only be from 
excessive pride and obstinacy that one will refuse what 
is so reasonable. And how much mort^ manly is such be- 
hanour, than to have recourse to the base subterfuge of 
a He, or equivocal evasion ! 

Falsehood is indeed, on all accounts, inexcusable, and 
can never proceed but fn>m some unworthy principle, a:> 
co^vanlice, malice, or a total contempt of virtue and ho- 
nour. And the difficulties it runs one into are not to be 
numbered. One lie requires leu ovUet^ Vo »\\i^vstv \V* 
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And the failure of probability in one of them, ruins ftU« 
The pains necessary to patch up a plausible story, and the \ 
racking of the memory to keep always to the same'ciP- 1 
cumstances in representing things, so as to avoid cofltav 
dictions, Is insufferable. And after all, it is a thousanAI 
one but the artifice is detected ; and then the unhappy 
man is questioned as much when he is sincere, as wnen 
be dissembles; so that he find» himself at a full stop, 
and can neither gain his ends with mankind by truth nor 
falsehood. i 

As it is common and natural for young gentlemen to ^ 
court the company of the ladies, it is proper to give them -l 
some directions upon that subject, * 

It is certain, that the eleganc v of behaviour, and that . 
universally engaging accomplisnment of complaisance, 
are no where to be leam^^^ut in the conversation of that 
delicate part of our speciS. And it is likewise certaiOf 
that in the company of ladies there is less to be met with 
tfiat is likely either to sh^^ck, or to corrupt an innocent 

I>C'rs4>n, thci|i in the conversation of even the tolerable so* 
>er part of our sex. But as on the other hand, it must be 
coniessed, that their being deprived of the advantages we 
have for enlarging our knowledge, renders their conver- 
sation less improving, it must be allowed, that to spend 
the bulk of one's leisure time in their company is not to be 
justified ; nor indeed do they expect it, but on the eontra* 
ry, heartily despise the effeminate tribe of danglers. A 
prudent man will therefore only seek the conversation of 
the ladies occasionallv ; and, where he does, he will not 
enter wholly into their manners, but will, by easy and en- 
gaging ways, endeavour to draw them into convei^ation 
that may be more entertaining to himself, and more im« 

K roving to them, than the usual chit-chat of the tea-table, 
or is a ntan in any hazard of giving disgust bv this pro* 
ceeding, unUss his manner of introducing such subjects 
be somewhat affected, or gloomy, or overliearing. On the 
contrary, the more sensible part of the sex always expect 
to hear from us something different from, and superior to ( 
the supetficial stuff*, of fasfjions, love affairs, and remarks 
on neighbours ; and entertain but contemptible notiont 
Pi a man who is furnished with no better topics than 
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lliese. Tbere are many of that sex, who have made so 
good use of the mean advantages we allow them for im- 
profing themselves, that their judgment will be found pre- 
bmhle to that of many men, on prudentials and morals; 
^OTence they do not pretend to ;) but these are chiefly 
such as have had the advantage of experience and con- 
versation. The usual trash of compliment and flattery, 
with which that contemptible order of mortals, common- 
ly called fops, are wont to entertain the ladies, is equally 
^ameful to those who utter, and those who receive it. 
And none but the most superficial part of the sex are to 
be imposed upon by it ; nor can any thing show a man in 
a more ridiculous light, than to be convicted of attempt- 
ing to flatter, without sufiicient address to conceal his de- 
sign. The whole of it is mean and disingenuous, and un- 
worthy of the open plainness and sincerity so graceful in 
our sex. At the same time, as the ladies are but little ac- 
customed to hear the plain truth, much less disagreeable 
truths, a man of prudence will avoid contradicting or 
blaming them too bluntly, knowing, that by such beha- 
viour there is nothing to be got but their ill-will. Toying 
or romping with handsome women, however distant it 
may be from any direct design upon them, being yet un- 
suitable to the delicacy of genteel behaviour, and tending 
naturaOy to promote levity, if not to excite irregular de- 
sires in young minds, is what I would wish wholly dis- 
couraged. 

As there is no accomplishment more agreeable in a 
companion, when people want to relax, than a nack at tell- 
ing a story ; there is no part of conversation, in which 
men expose themselves more egregiously. The enter- 
tainment and instruction which companies receive from 
a well told story, of which history and lives furnish the 
best materials, naturally make people desirous of being 
thought to possess a talent so agreeable. And those whom 
nature has not fitted out with the pvoper abilities, cannot 
miss to execute what they undertake in an awkward man- 
ner. The chief of .the errors in telling a story, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. TedioUsness, in dwelling upon insignificant 
l|;ircumstances, which do not interest the company. And, 
5a the other hand, curtailing too much, and leaving out 

3* 
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such circumstances as tend to characterize the persons id 
the story, or are otherwise essential. Overrunning the 
proper conclusion or catastrophe of the narration. O^r- 
acting the humorous or lively parts ; or drawling on |1^ 
narration in an unanimated manner. ^V 

The most witty and facetious companion in the world 
may make himself as thoroughly disagreeable as the most 
insipid mortal that can go into company. Let such a 
one labour to be witty, and strain for fine things. Let { 
him stun the company with noise and forward imperti- 
nence ; or let him show a contempt for them by a sullen 
silence ; and be shall be as heartily despised as ever he 
was admired. 

I do not think it would be easy to invent a sillier cus- 
tom than that which universally prevails at present, of 
visiting where there is no real regard or esteem. There 
is no keeping up a correspondence of this kind without 
being guilty of infinite dissimulation. And they must set 
politeness at a high rate indeed, who will give up integ- 
rity for it. 

But to consider this matter only in a prudential light, 
which is the business at present, I should be glad to 
know wherein appears the wisdom of throwing away time 
(which one may always apply in some manner agreeable 
to one's self) upon people, whom one heartily despises. 
Where interest obliges people in business to show civility 
to their customers, or those they have connexions with 
in life, there is some pretence of necessitv for keeping 
up such a commerce. But why people in high and inde- 
pendent stations should think it necessary to spend so 
many hours in visits, to themselves insipid and disagreea^ 
ble, is to me wholly inconceivable. When there are so 
many noble employments, and elegant amusements to fill 
up the time of people of figure, it grieves one to see 
them make themselves useless to their country, and un- 
happy in themselves, by wasting their hours in the slave- 
ry of disagreeable visits, and the endless drudgery of the^ 
"card-table. To see people of rank descend to such loir^ 
foolery as visiting those whom they hate or despise ; de* % 
uying themselves bv their servants, when they are real 
lit Jiome, to avoid the visits of those themselves have i 
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?ited, making pretended visits to those they know to be 
aiMfoad, and even sending their empty coaches to perform 

a nock ceremonies ; to observe all this hypocritical 
carried on by people of high rank, how does it 
e them in the eyes of their uiferiors ! 



SECTION IV. 

((f Swearing and Obattniiy. Of CompJauanee, Of Ortrbtaring, 0/Pat' 
tion. Of aekfuneUdgiiig Fauitt, Of Wrangling in ConvtrKdion. Of the 
' ImpoHanee of Circuttistantiah in Bdtatiour, 

One may lay down the following as a maxim which 
will never fail, viz. That so long as his conversation is 
entertaining, and behaviour affable and modest, he will 
be sure to be treated with respect, though his discourse 
be quite sober and chaste. 

Swearing and obscenity are offences not only against 
all that is sacred, but against all that is polite. They are 
ans without temptation, without alleviation, and without 
reward. Swearing is an affront to all sober and well-be- 
baved people. It confounds and interrupts, instead of 
gracing conversation ; as the continual repetition of any 
set of unmeanuig words, from time to time, necessarUy 
must. 

As for obscenity, every one knows it must shock and 
startle every modest ear. It sives no real pleasure ; but on 
the contrary, if it has any effect, must excite and irritate 
the passions, without gratifying them, which is pain and 
torment. If obscenity is fit conversation •only for public 
stews, it cannot be proper among genteel people ; and no 
person deserves the appellation of a centleman, who ac- 
customs himself to the behaviour of whoremasters and 
prostitutes. For it is manners, and not dress, that, form 
that character. 

If the definition of true good manners be. That beha- 
viour which makes a man easy in himself, and easy to all 
about him ; it can never be good mannei's to be trouble- 
flome by an excess of ceremony, by overpressing to cat or 
dnjl^k, or by forcing a favoui of any kind upon those we 
converse with. Nor can it be said to be consistent with 
good behaviour, to overdo the complimenting part, so as 
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to border upon insipid flattery ; nor does politeness by 
any means require that we exceed our inclination, or cro8S . 
our particular taste, in eating and drinking what mar be 
pressed upon us, to our own disgust ; much less tfl[|| 
prejudice of our health or temperance. ^^ 

No one can be lone at a loss, as to behaviour, who ob- 
serves the following directions, and is in earnest resolved 
to regulate his conduct upon them, viz. first. That the 
way to be generally agreeable in conversation, is to shoir 
that one has less at heart the humouring his own inclina- 
tions, than those of the company, and that he is not so 
full of himself as to overlook or despise others ; and, se- 
condly, That the grace of behaviour is to be learned ovif 
from the imitation of the judicious and polite. 

'*But care must be taken that your imitation be not so 
slavish as to strip you of your natural character and hehdr 
viour, and disguise voii in those of another, which, being 
assumed, and artificial, will not become you. For nature 
in russet is more agreeable than affectation in embroidery* 

There is nothing that costs Ipss, and gains more friena% 
than an aflable and courteous behaviour. One may alwm 
observe, that those who have been accustomed to the 
best cornpany behave with the greatest freedom and good 
nature. Feople of figure and real worth, having reason to 
expect that others will treat them with suitable respect, 
do not find it necessary to assume any airs of superiority. 
Whereas, the vain and conceited, who fancy no submis- 
sion whatever, is equal to their dignity, are ever endea- 
vouring, by a haughty carriage, to keep up that respect in 
others, which their want of real merit cannot. But bow 
ill they succeed, is easy to observe, from the universal 
c6ntempt and disgust such a behaviour meets \vith among 
all judicious people. 

The truth of the matter is, that the differences between 
one person and another are, in respect to every circum- 
stance, but that of virtue, so very inconsiderable, as to 
render any insolent superiority on the one hand, or mean 
submission on the other, extremely ridiculous; since, jm;- 
cording to the elegant expression of Scripture, " Man is 
but a worm, and the son of man a worm. 

Nothing shows a greater abjcctness of spirit than an 
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overbearme temper, appearing in a person's behaviour to 
inferiors. To insult or abuse those who dare not answer 
jgaiD, is as sure a mark of cowardice, as it would be to 
|tt^A: with a drawn sword a woman or a child. And wher- 
eof you see a person given to insult his inferiors, you 
may assure yourself he will creep to his superiors ; for 
the same baseness of <pind will lead him to act the part of 
a bully to those who' cannot resist, and of a coward to 
those who can. But though servants and other depen* 
dants may not have it in their power to retort, in the same 
style, the injurious usage they received from their supe- 
riors, they are. sure to be even with them by the contempt 
they themselves have for them, and the character they 
spread abroad of them through the world. Upon the 
whole, the proper behaviour to inferiors is, to treat them 
with generosity and humanity; but by no means with fa- 
miliarity on one hand, or insolence on the other. 

And if a fiery temper and passionate behaviour are im- 
proper to infenors, they are iBCre so among equals, for 
this obvious reason, That-tLe onlV effect of a choleric be- 
baviour on your equals, is exposmg you to the ridicule of 
those who have no dependence upon you, and have nei- 
ther hopes nor fears from you. 

There is indeed no greater happiness than an even natu- 
ral temper, neither liable to be extremely eager and san- 
guine, nor stoically indifferent and insensible ; neither apt 
to be worked up to a tempest with eveiy trifle, nor yet 
buried in a continual lethargic stupidity; neillier delight- 
ing in being always engaged in scenes of mirth and frolic, 
nor to be wrapped in the impenetrable gloom of a fixed 
melancholy. 

And after all, what is there in life that may be justly 
reckoned of sufiicient importance to move* a person to a 
vicdent passion ? What good grounds can there be for 

Sreat expectations, for gloomy apprehensions, for immo- 
erate triumph, or for deep dejection, in such a state as 
the present, in which we are sure of meeting with innu- 
merable disappointments, even in the greatest success of 
our affairs, ana in which we know that our afliictions and 
our pleasures must both be soon over ? True w^isdom will 
direct us to study moderation with respect to all worldly 
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thingii; toindul/^e mirth but seldom, cxccfwive grief nevi 
but to keep up itotiHtantly an even ciieerfulneff$j of temp< 

If it Mhoula happen through inadvertency, paKsioiL 
human frailty, that you expose yourHelf to be tak^l 
ta^k by any one, do not ho mu(;h labour to jui^tify the a 
tion,(rorthatiM doubling the fault,) as your intention, whi 
might be harmleMH* Be»i<le», the option appears rnanifi 
to every one j ho that people will judge for themwdv 
and not take your notion of it. But ycair intention, bei 
known only to yournelf, they will more readilv allow y 
to be the most proper person to explain it. Above all, 
is base and unjust to palliate your own fault by layi 
the blame upon others. 

Suppose you should fairly own you was in the utoi 
It willoe only confessing yourself a human creature. A 
is that so mortifyin;;! If, on the contrary, you should sta 
it out, people will think you twice in the wrong — in coi 
mitting a folly, and in tturHi^ffn^T in ti. Whereas, ifv 
frankly own your n.\.vv^ *:, fhry will wllow your candc 
as an apology for Ijulf l^^*•tnm^ 

It is generally ]nide arxl \t:\y*\on ilint <*ngage people 
quarrels and lawsuits* It is the very character of a go 
man, that he will, upon occasion, recede from the utmi 
rigour of what he might, injustice, demand. If this cl 
ra<*/ter were a common one, there would be few law-sui 
which|^liocver loves, I heartily wish him, for his instn 
tion, mS^full enjoyment of all its peculiar delights, as 
tendance, expetise, waste of time, fear, and wranglii 
with the hatred of all who know his character, and the • 
minution of his fortune by every suit he engages in. 

If you have reason to believe that your enemy has qu 
ted his hatred to you, and his ill designs against you, 
not insist upoh his making you a formal speech, ackno 
ledging his fault and asking pardon; but forgiv<; him frar 
ly, without putting him to the pain of doing what m 
be more disagreeable to him than you can imagine: t 
men's natures are very difltTent. If you already kn^ 
that he is favourably dis|H>sed to y4)u, you cannot kn* 
it better by his tf*lling you so in a formal manner. At t 
same time, it is not- necessary that you trust yourself a 
mane in ihv hands of one who has endeavoured to beti 
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ifld ruin you. Christian forbearance and forgiveness are 
DO way inconsistent with prudence. 
. There is no circumstance in life too trivial to be wholly 
unworthy of the regard of a person who would be gene- 
ralJy agreeable, on which a man's usefulness in society de- 
pends much more than many people are aware of. It is a 
great pity that many persons, eminently valuable for learn- 
ing and piety, do not study the decorum of dress and be- 
haviour more than they do. There is incomparably great- 
er good to be gained by humouring mankind in a few of 
their trifling customs, and thereby winning their good will, 
than by startling or disgusting them by a singularity of be- 
haviour in matters of no consequence. In dress, I would 
• advise to keep the middle between foppery and shabbi- 
ness; neither being the first nor the last in a fashion. 
Every thing wkish shows what is commonly called a taste 
in dress, is a proof of a vain and silly turn of mind, and 
never fails to prejudice the judicious against the wearer. 
A discreet and well-behaved person will never fail to meet 
with due respect from all the disceming part of society, 
(and the good opinion of the rest is not worth desiring,) 
though his dress be ever so plain, so it be decent. 

SECTION V. 
MiscellaMous Thoughts on Prudence in Conversation,^ 

As order or method are of very little consequence in 
treating of such subjects, I will add here a set of miscel- 
laneous thoughts upon the art of conversation, couched in 
a few words, from which, with what has been already ob- 
served, the young reader may furnish himself with a com- 
fetent knowledge of what is to be studied, and what to 
e avoided in conversation. If the reader should find the 
same thought twice, it is hoped his candour will overlook 
a fault not easy to be avoided in putting together such a 
variety of unconnected matter. There are lew of the fol- 
lowinetfentences that will not furnish a good deal of 
thought, or that are to be understood to their full extent 
without some consideration. 

He who knows the world will not be too bashful. He 
who knows himself will not be impudent* 
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Do not endeavour to nhino in all companies. Jjeare 
room for vourliearerH to imap;itic! Mornething iviibtn ycitf 
heyoui] all you Uvlvh Haiil. An<l remember, the more you 
are nraimul, the more you will be envied* 

li you would aiid a lustre to all your accompliKhment^ 
fftudy a inodeKt behaviour. To exeel in any thincc vaJuable 
Im ^rctat ; but to be above conceit, on aeeount of on©'» ae- 
comfdiHlimentK, ij* jjreai<tr. (jonnider, if you have ridi | 
natural giftM, you owe them to the Divine bounty* If 
you have improved your underHtanding^ and Htudied ?tr> 
tue, you have only done ^cMir duty. And thui) there fteetM 
little ground left for vanity* 

You ne(!d not tell all the truth, unlesft to those who hare 
a right lo know it all. Kut let all you tidl be truth. 

f fiKult not another for biH want of a talent you pomeff s 
He may have ollierH which you want. •* 

PraiHe yotjr friendM, and let your friends praise you. 

If you treat your inferiors with familiarity, expect tba 
ffame from them. 

If you give a jest, take one. 

Let all yourjitkeffbe truly jokes. JeMting sometimef 
ends ill Had earnest. 

if a favour is a^ked of you, grant it if you can. If not,' 
rcfiJHe in such a manner as that une denial may be suf' 
ficierit. 

Wit without humanity degenerates into bittemeM, 
Ijf^aming without pnidence into pedantry. 

In the midst of miilh, reflect tiiat many of yimr felloir 
creaturi:fi round the world are expiring ; and that your turn 
will come frfiortly. 8u will you keep your life unifbrm and 
free from excess. 

liove^our fellow creature, though vicious. Hate vice 
in the fnend you love the moht. 

Whether in the lauglier ur the morose the most diMk 
greeable companion i 

Ileproof is a medicine like mercury or opium; if it be 
irnnroperly adininintered it will do harm iitsti$ad of good. 

Nothing is more unmanneriy than t<i reflect on anjr 
man's prolemion, M;ct, or natural inflnnity. He who itira 
upagamHt himm'lf another'^ self-love, provokes the atrong* 
eifi pamon hi iiuauui nature. 
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. Be eareful of your word, even in keeping the most tri* 
ffnr apiM>uitinent. But do not blame another for a failure 
of that kind till you have heard his excuse. 

Nerer offer advice but where there is some probability 
afitslmng foUowed. 

If a great nerson has omitted rewarding your ser?i- 
cts^ do net talk of it ; perhi^ he may not yet have had 
an opportunity, for they have alway son hand expectants 
innumerable, and the clamorous are too generally grati* 
led before the deserving ; besides, it is the way to draw 
his displeasure upon you, which can do you no good, but 
make bad worse. If the services you did were voluntary, 
fou ou^t not to expect any return^ because you made a 
present of them unasked ; and a free gift is not to be 
iuraed into a loan, to draw the person you have served in- 
to debU If you have served a great person merely with 
a riew to sell-interest, perhaps he is aware of that, and re- 
gards you accordingly : nor can you justly complain : he 
owes you nothing ; it was not him you meant to serve. 

Fools pretend to foretell what will be the issue of things, 
und are laughed at for their awkward comectures. Wise 
men being aware of the uncertainty oi human affidrs, 
md having observed how small a matter often produces 
I mat chance, are modest in their conjectures. 

He who talks too fast, outruns Iiis hearer's thoughts. 
He who speaks too slow, gives his hearer pain by hinder* 
iDg his thoughts, as a rider who frets his horse by reining 
him too much. 

Never think to entertain people with what lies out of 
dieir way, be it ever so cunous in its kind. Who would 
think of regaling a circle of ladies with the beauties of 
Homer's Greek, or a company of countr}' squires with 
Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries ? 

Never fish for praise ; it is not worth the bait. 

Do well, but do not boast of it; for that will lessen the 
commendation you might otherwise have deserved. 

He who is guilty of flattery, declares himself to be sunk 
from eveiy noble and manly sentiment, and shows that he 
thinks the person he presumes upon void of modesty and 
discenment. Though flattery is so common in courts, it 
is the very insolence of rudeness. 

VOL* /. 4 
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To offer advice to an angry man, is like blowing againrt 
m tempest. 

Too much preciseness and solemnity in pronouncing 
what one says m common conversation, as if one was 
preaching, is generally taken for an indication of sel^ 
Conceit. 

Make your company a rarity, and people will value ki 
Men despise what they can easily have. 

Value truth, however you come bv it. Who would 
Tiotpick up a jewel that lay on a dungnill f 

Tne beauty of behaviour consists in the manner more 
than the matter of your discourse. 

If your superior treats you with familiarity, it will not 
therefore become you to treat him in the same, mannert 

Men of many words are generally men of many puilk 

A ^ood way to avoid impertinent and pumping inqot* 
lies, IS by answering with another f]|uestion ; an evaiioB 
may also serve the purpose : but a he is inexcusable oi 
any occasion, especially when used to conceal the truth 
from one who has no authoritv to demand it. 

To reprove with success, the following circumstances 
are necessary, viz. mildness, secrecy, intimacy, and the 
esteem of the person you would reprove. 

If you be nettled with severe raillery, take care nevei 
to show that you are stung, unless you choose to provoke 
more. 

The way to avoid being made a butt, is not to set up 
for an archer. 

To set up for a general critic, is bullying mankind. 

Reflect upon the different appearances tliines make to 
you from what they did some years ago ; and do not ima- 
gine that your opinion will never alter because you aie 
positive at present : let the remembrance of your pest 
changes of sentiment make you more flexible. 

If ever you was in a passion did you not find reasoi 
afterwards to be sorry for it? And will you again allow 
yourself to be guilty of a weakness which will certain^ 
be in the same manner followed by repentance, besidei 
being attended with pain ? 

Never argue with any but men of sense and temper. 

Jt 18 jU manners to ^able people with talking too 
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either of ^roimelf or joilr mfiin. If you are fiill 
•f youndC, consider that you and your aflhin, are not so 
■ierejtincto otlier pe<^e as to jou; 

Ke^ ^ence, sometimes^ upon subjects which jou are 
lonowii to be a jud^e of: so your silence, where you are 
^IpKNranty will not mscorer you. 

SoHie ladies will for^ve silliness, but none ill manners; 
and! tlieie are but few capable of jud|;ing of your leann 
■Kor genius ; but aU of your behariour. 
Do not judge by a riew of one person or thing. 
Tlunk hke the wise, but talk like ordinary people; 

go out of the common road but for somewhat 
Do not dispute against facts well established, merely 
HBe there is somewhat unaccountable in them* That 
world should be created of nothing, is to us incon* 
; but not therefore to be doubted. 
There is no occasion to trample upon the meanest rep* 
tk; nor to sneak to the greatest prince. Insolence and 
Immss are eqimlly unmanly. 

As you are going to a party of mirth, think of the ha- 
tard you run of mbbebaTinr ; while you are engaged 
da nol whrtdly forget yourself ; and aAer all is orer, re- 
kct how you hare behaTed ; if well, be thankful, it it 
iMte than you could hare promised ; if otherwise, be 
ttve carelul for the future. 

Do not sit dumb in company ; it will be ascribed either 
to pride, cunning, or stupidity : ^ire your opinion mo- 
destly, but freely ; hear that of ouers with candour; and 
efer'endeaTOur to find out, and to communicate truth. 
If you hare seen a man misbehave once, do not firom 
> conclude him a fool ; if > uu find he has been in a 
:e in one particular, do not at once conclude him 
lotd of understanding : by that way of judging, you can 
entertain a favourable opinion of no man upon earth, nor 
of yourself. 
In mixed company, be readier to hear than to speak, 
^d put peofde upon talking of what is in their own way ; 
Cmt then vou will both oblige them, and be most likely to 

E-ove \>y their conversation. 
QmanitT will direct to be particulariy cautious of 
Henling witn the least appearance of nej^ect^ those who 
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bare lately met with mUrorttines, and arc sunk in lift; , 
mioli persons are apt lo think llit.-iimelves eli^lited when 
DO such thing is intended. Their mindi, being alrea^ 
Bore, feel ibe least rub very severely ; and who would M 
no cruel as to add affliction to the afflicted } 

Too much company is worse than none. 

To smother the generosity of those wlin have obliji;e(I 
vou, is imprudent, as well as ungrateful : the mention of 
kindnesses received may excite those who hear it to il«- 
scrve your good word, by imitating the example wtiicb 
they see does others so much honour. 

Learning is like bank-notes : prudence and good be- 
bnvioiir are like silver, useful upon all occasions. ' 

If you have been once in compony with an idle person, 
it IS enough ; you nwd never go Bguin ; you have heard 
all he knows ; and he has had no opportunity of leamioj < 
any thine new ; for idle people make no iniprovements. 

J>eep learning will malie you acceptable to the leun- 
rd ; but it is only an ohligmg unil easy behaviour, and 
entertaining conversution, that will make yuu agreeable 
lo all companies. 

Men regent speaking ten times, fur once that tiicy re- 
pent keeping silence. 

. It is an advantage to have concealed ono's opinion ; for 
by that means you may change your judgment of thiogi ' 
(which every wise man finds reason to do) and not be ac- 
cused of fickleness. 

There is hardly any bodily blemish which a winning 
behaviour will not conceal, or make tolerable; and there 
is no external grax.'e which illnature or aOccIation wiH 
not deforni. 

■ If you mean to make your side of the argument appear 
plausible, do not prejudice the people against what you 
think Irulh by your passionate manner of defending it. | 

There is an affected humiiily more unsuDtrable than I 
downriglit pride, as hypocrisy is moi-e abominable thao I 
libertinism- Take care that your virtues be genuine nad | 
. unsophislicaled. j 

If you put on a proud carriage, people will want to 
know what there is in you to be proud of: it ia ten to one 
tthfthcr thvy value your accomplialimenta at the mat 
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more desird^l 



rate ^ou do. And the higher you aspire, then 
will tbej- be lo mortify you, 

Notliing is mor« nauseous than apparent self-sufficiency; 
for il shows the company two things nhich are extremely 
disagreeable ; that you have a high opinion of yourself; 
and, that you have comparatively a mean opinion of them. 
It is the concurrence of passions that produces a atonn. 
Let an angry man alone, and he will cool of himself. 

It is but seldom that verj- remarkable occurrences f*II 
.out in life. The evenness of your temper will be in most 
danger of being troubled by trifles which take you by 
sumrise. 

It is as obliging in company, especially of superiors, to 
listen attentively, as to talk entertainingly. 

Do not thing of knocking out another person's brains, 
Bcsuse he difiers in opinion from you ; it will be as ra- 
1 to knock yourself on the head because you diOer 
I what you thought ten years ago. 
Mf you want to gam any man's good opinion, take par- 
Uar care how you behave the first time you are in com- 
Bjr with bim ; the light jou appear in at first, to one 
lo is neitber inclinable to think well nor ill of you, will 
Bogly prejudice hun either for or against you. 
Kiood oumour is the only shield to keep off the darts of 
i satirical railer : if you have a quiver well stored, and 
e sure of hitting him between the joints of the hamei 
not spare him ; but you had better not bend your 
than miss your aim. 
The modest man is Geldom the object of envy. 
In the company of ladies do not labour to estabi 
learned points by long-ivinded arguments ; they do not 
care to take much pains about finding out truth. 

Talkativeness, in some men, proceeds from what is ex- 
tremely amiable, I mean, an open, communicalive tem- 
per; nor is it an universal rule, that whoever talks much 
must say a great deal not worth hearing; I have known 
men who talked freely, because they had a great deal to 
say, and delighted in communicating for their own advan- 
tage, and that of the company; and I have known others, 
who commonly sat dumb, because they could find nothing 
"■p say. In England we blame every one who talks frcefe' 
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letliiH convcraation be ever ho enlcrtainini; and improving; ^ 
ill France iliey look upon every man as a gloomy mof* ^ 
tal whose tongue does not make an uninterrupted noise : ^ 
both theHe iudgments are unjust. 

If you talk sentences, d() not at the same time give your- 
self a magisterial air in dohig it. An easy conversation is 
the only agreeable one, esnecially in mixed company.^ 

liv. sure of the fact beiore you lose time in searching 
for a cause. 

If you have a friend that virill reprove vour faults and 
foibles, consider you enjoy a blessing wliich the king 
upon the throne cannot have. 

In disputes upon moral or scientific points, ever let i 
your aim be to come at truth, not to conquer your oppc 
nent : so you never shall be at a loss in losing the argu* 
meiit, and gaining a new discovery. 

What may be very entertaining in company with igno- 
rant people may be tiresome to tuose who know more of 
the matter. 

There is no method more likely to cure passion and 
rashness, than the frequent and attentive consideration of 
one's own weaknesses: this will work hito the mind an 
habitual sense of the need one has of bein{^ pardoned, and 
will bring down the swelling pride and obstinacy of hearty 
which are the cause of hasty passion. 

If you happen into company where the talk runs into | 

{>arty, obscenity, scandal, folly, or vice of any kind, you 
lad better pass for morose or unsocial, among people 
whose good opinion is not worth having, than shocic your 
own conscience hv joining in conversation which yon 
must disapprove ou 

If you would have a right to account of thinga from 
illiterate people, let them tell their story in their own 
way ; if you jiut them upon talking according to logical 
rules, you will confound them. 

I was much pleased with the saying of a gentlemio 

who was engaged in a friendly argument with another 

upon a point in morals. ** You and 1 (says he to his anta* 

^ gonist^ seem, as far as I hitherto understand, to differ con- 

* sideraoly in our opinions ; let us, if you please, tnr 

wherein we can aga^e." The scheme in most disputes m 
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(o try who shall conquer or confound the other ; it is 
therefore no wonder that so little light is struck out in 
conversation, where a candid inquiry after truth is often 
the least thing thought oC 

K a man complains to jrou of his wife, a woman of her 
hnsband, a parent of a child, or a child of a parent, be 
rery cautious how you meddle between such near rel»- 
tkms, to blame the behaviour of one to the other ; you 
will only have the hatred of both parties, and do no good 
with either : but this does not hinder your giving both 
parties, or either, your best advice in a prudent manner. 

Be prudently secret ; but do not affect to make a secret 
of what all the world may know ; nor nve yourself airs of 
being as close as a conspirator ; you will better dbappoint 
idle curiosity by seeming to have nothing to conceal. 

Never blame a friend without joining some commen* 
4ition to make reproof go down. 

It is by giving a loose to folly, in conversation and ac- 
tion, that people expose themselves to contempt and ridi- 
eule. The modest man may deprive himself of some part 
of the applause of some sort of people in conversation, by 
not shining altogether so much as he might have done ; 
or he may deprive himself of some lesser advantages in 
life by his reluctancy in putting himself forward ; but it 
b only the rash and impetuous talker, or iau^tor, that effec- 
tnally exposes himself in company, or ruins himself in 
life: it is therefore easy to determine which is the safest 
ade to err on. 

It IB a base temper in mankind, that they will not take 
the smallest slight at the hand of those who have done 
them the ^atest kindness. 

K you rail into the greatest company, in a natural and 
mforced way, look upon yourself as one of them ; and do 
ftot sneak, nor suffer any one to treat you unworthy, with- 
out just showing that you know behaviour ; but if you 



tfaem disposed to be rude, overbearing, or purse- 
prond, it will be more decent and less troublesome to re- 
tire, than to wrangle with them. 

If at any time you chance, in conversation, to get on the 
ttde of an argument which you find not to be tenable, or 
wof other way overshoot yoiurself, tian off the subject in 
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as easy and good humoured a way as you can : if you pro* 
ceed still, and endeavour, right or wrong, to mike your 
first point good, you will only entangle yourself the morei 
and in the end expose yourself. 

Never over-praise any absent person; especially ladies, 
in company of ladies : it is the way to bring envy and 
hatred upon those whom you wish. well to. 

To try whether your conversation is likely to be ae- 
ceptable to people of sense, imagine what you say wiil 
down, or printed, and consider how it would read ; whe- 
ther it would appear natural, improving, and entertaining; ^ 
or affected, unmeaning, or mischievous. i 

It is better, in conversation with positive men, to tun '- 
off the subject in dispute with some merry conceit, thaa 
keep up the contention to the disturbance of the company. 

Do not give your advice upon any extraordinary emer* 
gency, nor your opinion upon any difficultpoint, especiat 
ly in company of eminent persons, without first taking 
time to deliberate ; if you say nothing, it may not bi 
known whether your silence was owing to ignorance of 
the subject, or to modesty ; if you give a rash and crude 
opinion, you are effectually and irrecoverably exposed. 

If you fill your fancy, while you are in company, wiA 
suspicions of their thinking meanly of you ; if you pdT 
yourself up with imaginations of appearing to them aveiT 
witty or profound person; if you discompose yourself witt 
fears of misbehaving before them ; or any way put your- i 
self out of yourself; you will not appear in your natonl 
colour ; but in that of an affected, personated charaetefi 
which is always disagreeable. 

It may be useful to study, at leisure, a variety of pro* 
per phrases for such occasions as are most frequent in lifei 
as civilities to superiors, expressions of kindness to infe- 
riors; congratulations, condolence, expressions of grati* 
tude, acknowledgment of faults, askmg or denying of 
favours, &c. I prescribe no particular phrases, because . 
(the language of conversation continually fluctuating) they j 
must soon beconle obsolete. The best method of acqoif- j 
ing the accomplishment of a graceful and easy manner of 
expression for the common occasions of life, is attention, 
and imitation of wellbred people* Nothing makes a 
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min uppear more contemptible than barrenness, pedant- 
ijy or impropriety of expression. 

If you should be employed in serious business, do not 
set up for a buffoon. 

flattery is a compound of falsehood, selfishness, ser* 
nlity, and ill-manners : any one of diese qualities is 
enough to make a character thoroughly odious : who 
dien would be the person to have any concern with him 
iriiose mind is deformed by four such vices ? 

If you must speak upon a difficult point, be the last 
qieaker if you can. 

You will not be agreeable to company if you strive to 
_ in, or keep up a subject unsuitable to their capaci* 
ties or humour. 

Tou will never convince a man of ordinary sense, by 
overbearing his understanding : if you dispute with him 
m sodi a manner as to show a due deference for his judg- 
Bent, your complaisance may win him, though your saucy 
irguments could not. 

Avoid disputes altogether, if possible ; especially in 
mixed companies, and with ladies : you will hardly con- 
vince any one, and may disoblige or startle them, and get 
yourself the character of a conceited pragmatical person ; 
whereas, that of an agreeable companion, which you may 
have without giving yourself any great air of learning or 
depth, may be more advantageous to you in life, and will 
mike you welcome in all companies. 

The frequent use of the name of God, or the devil : 
allusions to passages of Scripture ; mocking at any thing 
serious and devout ; oaths, vul^ by-words, cant phrases, 
affected hard words, when familiar terms will do as well ; 
scn^ of Latin J Greeky. or French ; quotations from plays, 
ipoke in a theatrical manner: all these much used in 
conversation render a person very contemptible to grave 
and wise men. 

' Vyou send people away from your company well pleas- 
ed with themselves, you need not fear but they wiU be 
well enough pleased with you, whether they have received 
any instruction from you or not. Most people had rather 
be pleased than instructed* 
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Do not tell unlikety or sillj stories, if jou know ihtm 
to be true. 

There is no greater rudeness to company than enttr* 
tsdning them with scolding your servants. 

Avoid little oddities in behaviour ; but do not despm 
a man of worth for his being somewhat awkward orloi 
agreeable, in his manner. 

I hardly know any company more disagreeable this 
that of those who are ever straining to hook in somt 
quirk of wit or drollery, whatever be the subject of con- 
versation. Reflect in yourself, after you have passed sonMi 
hours in such company, and observe whether it leaves 
any thing in your mind but emptiness, levity, or disgpst* 
Again observe, after you have passed some time in th^ 
conversation of men of wisdom and learning, if you di^ 
not find your mind filled with judicious reflections, anA 
worthy resolutions : if you do not, it is because you bavs 
not a mind capable of them. 

If you can express yourself to be perfectly understood 
in ten words, never use a dozen : go not about to prove, 
by a long series of reasoning, what all the world is read^ 
to own. 1 

If any one takes the trouble of finding fault with toOi 
you ought in reason to suppose he has some regard fiir 
you, else he would not run tne hazard of disobligmg yoOf 
and drawing upon himself your hatred. 

Do not ruffle or provoke any man : why should any 
one be the worse for coming into company with you ? Be 
not yourself provoked : why should you give any man 
the advantage over you f 

To say that one has opinione very different from tbosa 
commonly received, is saying that he either loves singu* 
larity, or that he thinks for himself. Which of the twais 
the case can only be found by examining the grounds of 
his opinions. 

Do not appear to the public too sure, or too eager 
upon any project : if it should miscarry, which it is a 
chance but it does, you will be laughed at ; the surest 
way to prevent which, is not to teU your designs or proe* 
pects in life. 

Ifjou give yourself a loose in mixed company, you 
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war Klmost depend on being pulled to pieces aa soon a 
jour back is turned, however ifaey may seem entertaine(( 
witb vour conversation. 

For common conversation, men of ordinary abitiliel 
irill upon occasions do well enougli ; and you may always 
pick something out of any man's discoui-se, by which you 
may profit. For an intiiuate friend to improve by, you 
must search half a counliy over, and be gla<l if you can 
6ad bim at last. T 

Do not give your time to every superficial acquaintance g 
it is bestowing what is to you of inestimable worth upM 
one who is not bkciy to be better lor it. 

If a person has behaved to you in an unaccountable 
Banner, do not at once conclude bim a bad man, unle^ 
jrou find his character given up by all who know him ; noit 
then, unless the facts alleged against him be undouhte<ny 
I proved, and wholly inexcusable. But this is not advising 
jou to trust a pei-son wiiose character you have any 
nason to suspect. Notiiing can be more absurd than the 
common way of fixing people's characters. Such a one 
Insdisobiiged me, therefore he is a villain. Such another 
bas dune me a kindness; therefore he is a saint. 

Never contend about small matters with superiors, nor 
with inferiors : if you get the better of the first, you pro- 
tuke their formidable reseulment : if you engage with 
the latter, you debase yourself, 

If you act a part truly gi'eat, you may espect that men 
of mean spirits, who cannot reach you, wdl endeavour, 
by detraction, to pull you down to tlieir level. But pos- 
terity will do you justice, for the envy raised against you 
trill die with you. 

Superficial people are more agreeable the first time you 
we in their company than ever afterwards : men of judg- 
ment iinprove every succeeding conversation j beware, 
tfierefore, of judging by one interview. 

j' Tou will not anger a man so much by showing him that^tl 
^k-bste bim, ashy expressing a contempt of him. ^^H 
^^H(Mt young women Lad ratner have any of their goo^^| 
^BSties slighted, than their beauty ; yet that is the mol^^H 
^Konsideraole accomplishment of a woman of real merit^^^ 
Tom will be always reckoned by the world nearly oC 
the same character with those whose com^aG-j ^oxi Ve.^^. 
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You will please so much the less, if you go into com* ^ 
paiiy detenniiied to shine. Let your conversation appear ^ 
to rise out of thoughts suggested by the occasion, not ' 
strained, or premeditated: nature always pleases : affiecC*- . 
tiun is always odious. 

PART ir. 

OF PRVDEffCE IN ACTIOS. 

SECTION I. 

Of fnUowing Adtiu, Of Submiuion to Suptrion, 

Prudence in action is the conducting of one^s affiun 
in such a manner as is necemary and proper, all circum* 
stances duly considered and balanced; ana avoiding what? 
ever may be likely to produce inconvenience with respect 
to secular concerns. Imprudence is seen as much in De- 
lecting what ought to be done, and at the proper time 
or doing it, as in taking rash and inconsiderate steps 

There is not a more promising sign in a young persoDi j 
than a readiness to liear the advice of those whose age and | 
experience qualify them for judging maturely* The ^ 
knowledge of the world, and of tbe ails of life, can only h» ^ 
attained by experience and fu-Xion. Therefore, if a young I 
person, who, through obstinacy, rcijects the advice of ex- \ 
perienced people, succeeds in his designs, it is owing to 
some htrange inter]jositi(m of Providence, or concurrence 
of circumstances. I<*or such a one, entering into life, 
wholly unacquainted with the difficulties and dangers of it, 
and resolutely bent against advice, runs the same liaxard 
as a person, n holly ignorant of sailing, who should, against 
the judgment of experienced pilots, undertakie to steer a 
shij) through the most dangerous sea, in a tempest* 

It ntti'uiH at first view, a very odd turn in human nature, 
Uiat young people are generally much more conceited of 
their own Ju(^ments than those who are come to matu- 
rity. One would wonder how they should miss reflecting, 
that perHouH more advanced in age than themselves have 
of course the advantage of ho many yeai^t experience be* 
yond thcmselvcBi and that, if all other things were equal, 
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tte single circumstance of having seen more of the world, 
must necessarily enable them to iudge better of it. 

Ldfe is a journey ; and they onlpr who have travelled a 
oonsiderabie way in it, are fit to direct those who are set- 
tinr out. 

Let me, therefore, advise my young readers to pay the 
utmost deference to the advices or commands of those 
who are their superiors in age and experience. Old peo- 
ple, it must be owned, will ^oqietimes obtrude their ad- 
vice in a manner not very engaging. Their infirmities, the 
usual attendants of age, tosetber with their concern for 
the wrong steps they see their young relations and ac- 

Suaintance takmg, will sometimes occasion their treating 
^em with what may be taken for illnature ; whereas, it 
may be in reality their love for the persons of their young 
friends, and their zeal for their interests, which warm them. 
Do not, therefore, attend to the manner of the advice, but 
only to the matter of it. It would be of very little conse- 

£ence to you, if you was going towards a precipice '^ ^ 
rk nieht, whether you were warned of your danger oy 
I rude clown, or by a polite gentleman, so you escaped it. 
In the same manner, if a remonstrance is made upon any 
part of one's conduct, in the roughest manner ; the only 
thing to be considered, is, whether we can profit by it, 
snd the rudeness of the person, who made it, should ^o 
for nothing ; as one woula swallow a medicine, not for its 
gratefulness to the taste, but for its effect upon the con- 
stitution. 

As to the submission a young man owes to his superi- 
ors, as parents, masters, be. if it were not a duty, pru- 
dence alone would lead him to yield to it readily and 
cheerfully in all cases that are lawful. For it is to be con- 
sidered, Uiat the consequences of refusing are Incompara- 
bly worse than those of submission ; tlie world being 
alwajrs ready to lay the blame upon the young person, in 
case of a rupture between them, and not upon the old ; 
and nothing oeing more to the disadvantage of a young 
person's character than the reproach of an obstinate or 
unsetUed turn of mind. It would indeed be impossible 
to carry on the affairs of the world, if children, apprenti- 
ces, servants, and other dependants, were to spend time 
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in disputing the commands of their superiors ; it being, in 
many cases, hard to give an account of the fitness or uih 
fitness of things prescribed, and in many altogether im* 
proper. Nor is it less commendable, nor less graceful to 
obey cheerfully, than to direct prudently. No person if 
likely to command well who has never learnt to obey. 

It will be very imprudent in a young person to take any 
material step in life without consulting the aged, and ex- 
perienced especially, if possible, such as have had expe- 
rience in his way of life. In one's choice of a friend, for 
such occasions, smoothness of speech or complaisance is 
not to be regarded. On the contrary, the most valuable 
friend is he who joins to a thorough knowledge of men 
and things, matured by age and experience, an open, 
blunt, and honest behaviour ; who will rather magnifyi 
than palliate the faults and imprudences of his friend, to 
his face, however he may deiend him behind his back; 
and will not, on account of the trifling hazard of diso- 
bliging, suffer him to take a wrong step without making 
an open and honest remonstrance upon it. 

There is one particular consideration that makes asking 
the advice of one's friends prudent and judicious. It is, 
That, if it should so happen, as it often must, in spite of 
one's utmost precaution, that his affairs should take a 
wrong turn, he will not only have the less reason to reflect 
upon himself, but the mouths of others will generally be 
stopped : as be mav for the most part have his advisers at 
least, from mere self-conceit, to stand up for the prudence 
of his conduct, which was the consequence of their advice* 

You will often find, that in the veiy proposing to your 
friend your difficulty, you yourself shaU hit upon tne means 
of getting over it before he has time to give you his 
opinion upon it. And you will likewise find that in advis- 
ing with a friend, a word dropt by him shall furnish you 
a valuable hint for your conduct, which you shall wonder 
how you yourself came to miss. 

It must be owned, however, that there are cases in which 
no man can judge so well what steps should be taken as 
the person concerned, because he himself may know 
several important particulars in his own affairs, which 
would make it highly improper for him to follow the di- 
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s another person mlglit give, who wa 
Ihusc circumstances. Wbgever, therefore, gives up hi« 
Kment, and acts contiury to his own better Knowledge, 
wmpliance with the advice of his acquauitance, 
li cumiDon custom, is guilty of a weakness, the com 
queiitesof which may prove fatal. 
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i nothing that contributes more to the read]'' 

aid advantageous dispatch, as well as to the safety and 

iiitxess of business, tlian method and regulai'ity. Let a 

man set down in his memorandum-hook, ^very morning, 

tile several articles of business he has to do through the 

day ; and beginning with the first person he is to call up- 

UD, or the first place he is to go to, finish that aflair (if it 

k to be done at all) before he begins another ; and so on 

to the rest. A man of business, who observes this method, 

will hardly ever find himself hurried or disconcerted by 

I fofc etfulncss : and he who sets down all his transactions 

jKriting, and keeps his accounts, and the whole state of 

^■Afikirs, in a distinct and accurate order, so that he can 

^^pny time, by looking into his books, presently see in 

^^H condition his business is, pnd whether he is in a 

^^pins or declining way ; such a one, 1 say, deserves 

^^Bei^ the character of a man of business, and has a fair 

^^Mect of carrying his schemes to an happy issue. But 

^K exactness as this will by no means suit the "* 

^^teure, who has other things in his head. 

^^Fhe way to transact a great deal of business in a lit< 

^Be, and with great certainty, is to obsei-ve these rul< 

^Bspeak to the point. To use no more words than are 

^^^Bsary fully to express your meaning ; and to study 

^K^rehand, and set down in writing aAerwards, a skelcu 

^^Uie transaction. 

^Khere is one piece of prudence, above all others, abso- 

^Kly necessary to those who expect to raise themselves 

^Mhe world by an employment of any kind ; I mean a^ 

^Kalanl and unwearied application to ihc miun pursuibi 
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By means of indefatigable diligence, joined with frusali^ 
ty, we see many people in the lowest and most labonow 
stations in life, raise themselves to such circumstaoces as 
will allow them, in their old age, that ease from labour of 
body and anxiety of mind, which is necessary to make 
die decline of life supportable. I have heard of a trader* 
man who, at his first setting out, opened and shut his shop 
eveiy day, for several weeks together, without selliiu[ 
goods to the value of one penny, who by the force w 
application for a course of years, raised at last a handsome 
fortune ; and I have known many who have had a varie- 
ty of opportunities for settling themselves comfortably io 
the world, and who for want oT steadiness to carry any one 
scheme to perfection, have sunk from one degree of 
wretchedness to another for many years together, without 
any hopes of ever getting above distress and pinching want 

There is hardly an employment in life so mean that k 
will not afford a subsistence, if constantly applied to : and 
it is only by dint of indefatigable diligence, that a fortune 
is to be acquired in business. An estate got by what is 
commonly called a lucky hit, is a rare instance ; and be 
who expects to have his fortune made in that way, is 
much about as rational as he who should neglect aD 
probable means of living, on the hopes that he should 
sometime or other find a treasure. The misfortune of in- 
dolence is, that there i^ no such thing as continuing in the 
same condition without an income of one kind or other. 
If a man does not bestir himself, poverty must overtake 
him at last. If he continues to give out for the neceasaij 
charges of life, and will not take the pains to gain some- 
what to supply his outgivings, his funds must at length 
come to an end, and misery come upon him at a period 
of life when he is least able to grapple with it, I mean in 
old age, if not before. 

The character of a sluggard must, I think, be owned 
to be one of the most contemptible. In proportion to a 
person's activity for his own good and that of^bis fellow- 
creatures, is he to be reckoned a more or lese valuable 
member of society : and if all the idle people in a nation 
were to die in one year, the loss would be inconsiderable, 
in comparison of what the community must suffer ttf b^ 
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ing deprived of a ren* few of the active and industrious. 
Eveiy moiuent of time ought to be put to its propejr use, 
either in business in improving tlie mind, in tlie innocent 
ind necessan' relaxations and entertainments of life, or in 
tibie care of our souls. 

And as we ought to be much more frugal of our time 
&an QHi^one}\ the one being infinitely more valuable 
diaa tSe other, so ought we to be (particularly watchful 
of oppi>rtunitie& There are times and seaM>ns pmper 
for every purpose of life : and a very material part of 
{Nitdence is to judge rightly of them, and make the best 
of them. If you have, for example, a favour to ask of a 
phlegmatic gloomy man, take lum, if you can, oigy his 
ttottlo. If you want to deal will) a covetous man, by no 
neans propose your business to him immediately after he 
Ins been paving au^ay money, but rather after he has been 
receiving. If you know a persim, for whost* interest you 
have occasion, is unhappy m his family, put yourself in 
his way abroad, ratlier than ^I'ait on him at his own house, 
k statesman will not hi likely to give vou a favourable 
audieuce immediatelv after meeting with a disappoint- 
ment in any of his si'liemes. There are even many peo* 
fie who are alu'aj's sour and ill^moured frt>m their 
rising till tliey have dined. And as ilpersons, so in tilings, 
opportunity is of the utmost consequence. The thorough 
knowletige of the probable rise and fall of merchandise, 
the favourable seasons of importing and exporting, a 
quick eye to see, and a nimble hand to seise advantages 
as they turn up ; these are the talents which raise men 
fin>m low to affluent circumstances. 

It would be greatly for the advantage of men of busi- 
ness, if they made it a rule never to trust any tiling of 
consequence to another which they can by any means do 
themselves. Let another have my interest ever so much 
at heart, I am sure I have it more myself: aiul no sub- 
stitute one can employ, can understand one^s busuness so 
wdl as the principal, which gives him great advantage for 
doing things in tlie best \i'ay, as he can change his mea- 
sures according to circumstances, which another has not 
authority to do. As for dependants of all kinds, it is to 
be remembered, always, that their ma^^ter's interest pos- 
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sesses, at most, only the second place in their mindk 
Self-love will ever be the ruling principle, and no fidelity 
whatever will prevent a person from bestowing a good 
deal of thought upon his own concerns, which must bretk 
in, less or more, upon his diligence in consulting the inte- 
rest of his constituent. How men of business can ventoie, 
as they do, to trust the great concerns some of tlftuhave, 
for one half of every week in the year, which, is naif the 
year, to servants, and they expect others to take care of ^ 
their business, when they will not be at the trouble of 
minding it themselves, is to me inconceivable. Nor does ' 
the detection, from time to time, of the frauds of sddi 
peotjlii seem at all to deter our men of business from 
trusmg to them. 

There is, indeed, nothing more difficult than to know 
the characters of those we confide in. How should we 
imagine we can know those of others, when we are so un- 
certain about our own ? What man can say of himself^ 
I never shall be capable of such a vice or weakness ? And 
if -not of himself, much less of anolher. Who would theo 
needlessly trust to another, when he can hardly be sore j 
of himself f | 

" • — 

SEcnon m. j 

0/ Frugality and Economy. Of ProjeeU. Of JHvenionf, 

Next to diligence and assiduity in business, frugalitf 
and economy are the most necessary for him who would 
raise himself in the world by his own industry; Simjdt 
nature is contented with a little, aqd there is hardly any 
employment which, if pursued with prudence and atten- 
tion, will not yield an mcome sufficient for the necessaiy 
uses of life : as, on the other hand, no revenue is so great 
as to be proof agidnst extravagance. Witness the empe- 
ror Calinila, who in a few years spent the riches of the 
world, at least of the Roman world ; I mean the immense 
treasures his avaricious predecessor Tiberius had bees 
amassing for twenty-two vears, besides the current reve- 
nues of the empire ; and found himself reduced to straits, 
from the most exorbitant riclTeB. Every person's expc^ 
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COnGi-ms this trulii, that ibose pleasures at life 
cost the most ai'e llie least satisfactory, and contra- 
Tbe tioise of balls, plays, and m&squcradps, is 
|e ; tlie parade of gilt coaches, of powdered ft>oI- 
sd of state-visits, is fulsome ; while the conversa- 
a wise and virtuous friend, the endearments of a 
wife and ianocent children, charily to the indi- 
cbicb none but a good economist can bestow, the 
of useful and ornamental knowledge, Jhe study of 
md religion, these are entertainments ever new ' 
er delightful. And if a wise man may thus he sa- 
froiD himself; if the noblest pleasures and truest 
lents are only to he had in our own hearts M^ m 
a houses, how great is the folly of niankino^HiO ' 
^j the genuine, the rational, the cheap, and easy 
Ue enjoyments of life, in a mad pursuit ^fter the 
ly, expensive, and tiresome vanities of show and 
ion I Were the enjoyments which pomp and gran- 
dd (supposing them un^jnbittered with reflections 
' fatal consequences, which will ever be crowding 
miod) infinitely more esquisile than those of vii^ 
sobriety, which is the very contrary of the tnitb ; 
ent man would take care, in consideration of the 
ss of life, bow he indulged them to the neglect of 
ious business of life, or to the ruin of his fortune, 
nit a madman would lavish away his -.vbole patri- . 
b> one season, with the prospect of poverty and 
ibr the remainder of bis days : for be would consi- 
a life languished out in \vretchedness, or in de- 
;e, would immensely overbalance the pleasure of 
g that he had spent one year in hearing the finest 
in seeing the politest company, in eating the rarest 
nd in drmking the richest wines the world could af- 
lay, he would foresee that tlie reflection Upon past 
rea and gaieties would only render his misery so 
die more intolerable. There is not, indeed, a more 
kbie case than that of a person, who, by his own 
reduced himself to beggary : for, besides the 
resses he must struggle with, he Las the cruel 
of his own reflections to torture liim, and is de- 
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privcd of Ibc poor consolatiou of the sympalliy and ca^M 
psssion o( Ins acqiiainlancif. jH 

Every person who liappens, by any means whated^^ 
though wholly out of his own power either to forese^H 
prevent, to sink in the world, may lay his account 1^1 
meeting no little contempt and ill usage from the bul^H 
bis acquaintance, and even from those for whom hc^H 
in his prosperity done the greatest kindnesses. But N^^f 
it is known ,lhat a man's misfortune's are owing to hia^H 
extravagance, people have loo good a pretence for ^i^H 
holding their compassion or assistance, and for ti'eM^| 
him with neglect and contempt. It wiU, therefore, l^| 
youjn^ person's wisdom, before he goes too far, to i^^| 
SU(!lRetIections as these : " Shall I lavish aivay in J0V^| 
ful pleasure and folly the patrimony that must suppornH 
my whole life.'' Shall I indulge myself in rioting ^H 
drunkennees till I have not a morsel of bread ? Sb^H 
revel in plays, balls, and music -gardens, till I '^'^"SaH 
self to a gaol ? Shall I waste my substance in reguiSP 
set of wretches who will turn their backs upon me wbra^i 
ever tbey have undone me i' Shall 1 pass my youlb like ft 
]ord, and be a beggar in my old age f" 

There is nothing more unaccountable than the com- 
mon practice in our times, among that part of the people 
who ought to be the examples of frugality as well as.of 
industiT, tbe citizens of London ; I mean the usuaJ way 
of settmg out in hfe. It seems, generally speaking, as if 
our traders thought themselves in duty bound to go to 
the utmost stretch of expense which their circumstance! 
will afford, and even beyond, the very first year of their 
setting up. That a young shopkeeper, and his new mai^ 
lied wife, whose joint forttmes would not make up live 
thousand pounds, should begin with sitting in state to re- 
ceive company, keeping footmen, carriages, and country- 
bouses, and awkwardly mimicking the extravagances of 
the other end of the town, before they know how trade 
may turn out, or how numerous a family of children they 
may have to provide for; what can be more pi-epoete- 
rous.' As if tne public had so little discernment bh to 
conclude that jteople's circumstances were always accord- 
ing to the show they made. How easy is it for any ~ 
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10 iDCrease Iiis expense, if he finds his income increase ? 
And how hmrd is it to be obliged, after setting out in s 
^rand manner, to retrench, and lower the sails : it is not 
indeed to be done in trade witliout affecting a person's 
ctedil, which accordingly obliges many traders to go og i 
io the exorbitant way they first set out in, to their c 
ruin, and that of others who have been engaged v 
ibem. In same countries, insolvency, where a good i 
tount of the causes which brought it on cannot be given,'! 
is punished with death. If the law of England were as se- 1 
«ere, what the fate of many of the bankrupt citizens of n 
London must have been, even- one may judge. 

The great consumption of private fortunes is owing 
diielly to those expenses which are constant, and run on, 
day after day, the whole year round. People do not seem 
to attend sufficiently to the consequences of the expense 
of one dish, or one bottle of wine more than enough in 
dieir daily economy. I'et the saving of three or four shil- 
^M a day will amount to sixty or eighty pounds in & ■ 
^^■; which sum, saved up yearly, for thirty years, th^ J 
^^BMry time a man carries on business, would aiuoiutv 
^B^ar five thousand jtounds, reckoning interest ; and \ 
^Hunore, if* you suppose it laid out in an advantageous 

^^■any young gentleman of fortune imadnes the large- 
^^Kofhia income sufficient to renderfrugality and econo- 
^Hnuetess, a liltle experience ivitl show him, to bis cost, 
^^vno error can be greater. The charge of maintaining 
^Haniber of servanls, who are to be supported not only 
^^■ecessai'ies, but in all the waste and destruction they 
^H^ to make ; the expense of coachmen, footmen, 
^^Bc5,8iid hounds, a town-house and counlry-seat,isenor- 
^^■b. But if to these there be added ihe charge of a mis- 
^^L that alone will surmount all the rest ; and the es- 
^^■k of a steward will exceed all the others put to- 
^^ber : for, as none of the other dependants upon a great 
^Ka bare it in their power to do more than run away 
^^B a little of his cash, or the provisions of his house 
^^m lime to time, they cannot utterly ruin him mthout 
^B^own knowledge : but tlie steward, having the receiv- 
^Kfiod paying of all in his own hands, in&y very easilf, J 
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in a short time, if his accounts are not looked into, apprv^ • 
priate to himself the bulk of the estate, and ruin bis mil* j^ 
ter before be has any suspicion of his aflaim being out 
of order. 

It seems to me very unaccountable that men of fortunr i 
should think it necessary to go to the utmost stretch oi'^j 
their incomes, and generally beyond them ; when tbej ^ 
must find, that a crowd of servants and dependants is but 
a disturbance to happiness, which requires peace and traor 
quillity, and flies from noise and ostentation. Is it necet* 
sary for popularity ? By no means. Half tiie money laid 
out for the service of the public, or in judicious cbaritie% 
would procure a gentleman the real esteem and affec- 
tion of his neighbours ; whereas, the greatest expenst 
laid out upon those bloodsuckers which generally feed I' 
upon the great, does but expose him to their contempt, . 
who laugh in their sleeve to find they can so grossly guO ;' 
him out of his money. 

The employing a number of working people in im- [. 
proving barren grounds, in laving out plantations, in rais- \ 
mg buUdings for a continual mcrease of tenants upon t i 
thriving estate, with the acquisition of new inhabitants, f 
the encouragement of manufactures, and providing for - 
the poor ; these are the arts that will gain a country geo* 
tleman more popularity than keeping open house the ! 
whole year rounti. \ 

Let me advise young people to be particularly cautious 
of new schemes or projects. There is not one of a hund^ 
red that ever succeeds at all ; nor one of many hundreds 
that brings their inventors any thing but disappointment 
and ruin. The reason is pretty plain : it requires a great 
expense to set any new scheme on foot. The biuk of 
mankind ar^ prejudiced against novelties, and conse- 
quently are apt to oppose them. The generality of peo- 
ple are likewise jealous of every scheme that may any 
way affect their interest ; and many, from pure envy, take 
a pleasure in opposing and depreciating every new pro- 
posal. The contriver himself is greatlv at a loss, being 
obliged to try various methods to bring his designs to 
bear, and to lay out a certain expense lor an uncertain 
profit. So that we observe, accordingly, whoever projecta 
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^^^——^ 1 science, in mechanics, or in trade, s*"!- 
ion^oM^more than opeo tlie way for otbers to profit by 
bb ingeiiiitly. 

What shall be said upon llic subject of j)leaaures and 
Aversions in an age in which all ranks, sexes, and &ffis, 
lo excess in ibis respect ? And yet to make the 
tmoaf'meilts oT life the business of life, is absurd in any 
lUional being who has ever heard ofajiidement to come, 
lod who is not absolutely certain (which Ibeliepe hardly 
iny one will pretend) that he never shall be called to give 
ID account of the use he has made of his time. But if 
there be any absurdity greater than another, it is, that a 
man of busmess should set up for a man of taste and 
pleasures : yet we see the public diversions of this great 
rity crowded and supported chiefly by the citizens. We 
I Ke those whose business is in town, outvying one another 
' in the elegancy of their country-houses ; plays, balls, 
opersji, music -gardens, concerts, resorted to by the lowest 
iDGchiuiics ; the consequences of which extravagancies 
»re bankruptcies innumerable : not to mention frauds, 
robberies, forgeries, and so forth. It is no easy matter to 
support a family in the most frugaJ way ; but when to the 
ordinary conveniences of life, the above extravagancies 
are to he added, there is no end of it ; and the cuvetous- 
ness of a spendthrift is incomparably more mischievoua 
than tliat of a miser. The latter will, at woi'st, only 
erind the face of the poor, and take the advantage of all, 
Sal are less cunning than himself; but tlie former will 
not stick at forgery, robbery, or murder. 

At the same time that it is hardly possible to say too- 
much aKaiiist the inordinate pursuit of diversions, which 
even dcleats its own end, becoming, through excels, a 
hurdeii and fatigue, instead of a relaxation ; after all, I 
ray, that may he urged against ibis reigning folly of our 
timca, I know no just reason why a man of business should 
d«ny himself the moderate use of such innocent amuse- 
ments as his fortune or leisure will allow ; his fortune, in 
conaislency with supporting his family, and contributing] 
to the relief of the indigent, and his leisure, in a consislJ 
' tncy with the thorough knowledge of the state of his owi 
^&irs, and doing offices of kinoness to thoae ubo\Abvia^ 
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Some of the most innocent amusements I know, M f 
reading, viz. bistoiy, lives, geography, and natural philo^ r 
sophy, with a very little choice poetry : the conversafiob ■ 
of a few aereeable friends, and drawing, where there b 
genius for it. To these may be added, riding on horse- 
back once or twice in a week, where it can be done con" 
veniently. 

Music is never safely indulged, where there is too greit ^ 
a desire to excel in it, for that generally draws people intd " 
an expense of time and money, above what the accom^ 
plishment, carried to the greatest length, is worth. 

As for cards, and all other ways of gaming, they are the 
ruin of rational conversation, the bane of society, and the 
curse of the nation. 



SECTION IV. 

0/ Over trading. Of Integrity, prudentially considered. Of CreivUty. Of 
prudent Comwt in cau of a reverse of Fortwu, Of the different Ck^ 
raelers of Men, and hovoto appty them. 

Thrre is one error in the conduct of the industriom 
part of mankind, whose effects prove as fatal to their fo^ 
tunes as those of some of the first vices, though it is gene* 
rally the most active and the ablest men who run into it: I 
I mean over trading. Profusion itself is not more dancer* 1 
ous ; nor does idleness bring more people to ruin thiD I 
launching out into trade beyond their abilities. The exn- 
bcrent credit given in trade, though it is sometimes of ad* 
vantage, especially to people whose capitals are small, il 
yet perhaps, upon the wnole, more oetrimental than a 

general diffidence would be. For a young trader to takff- 
ic utmost credit he can have, is only runnins tlie utmofi 
risk he can run. And if he would consider, tnat as othen 
trust hini to a ereat extent, he must lay his account with 
trusting those lie deals with to a great value likewise; 
and that consequently he must nm a ereat many hasardf 
of his own payments falling short, and that the failure or 
disappointment of two or three considerable sums at the 
same time may disable him from makine his paymeats 
regularly, which is utter ruin to his credit ; if; I say, a 
young trader were to consider in this manner the conse* 
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of things, he would not think the offer of Inrgc 
I much a favour as a snare ; cspeciatl/ if Le likc- 
ected, that whoever offers hijii large credit, and 
IE-time, without sufficient security, will think he 
fit to charge a very considerable profit upon the 
utios he sells him ; and, consequently, the advan- 
can gainhy them, must be too iticortsiderable to 
for the risk he must run. The trader who gives 
; large credit, especially if he baa large concerns 
parts, and is not possessed of a very considera- 
te, must be liable to such hazards, and such ter- 
sinxiety, that I should think & very moderate profit 
roni trading safely, and within a reasonable com- 
ivh the most eligible. I know but one sort of 
which large credit might be safely taken, riz. 
ae could quickly make sales of large quantities 
1 for ready money; and in such a trade, to take 
*ien one might buy to greater advantage for ready 
roulc) be very absurd. 

is no subject which men of business ougbt to 
mep in their view tban the precariousness of hlt- 
ira. In order to the success of any scheme, il is 
r that every material circumstance take place; as, 
to the right going of a watch or clock, it is ne- 
liat every one of the wheels be in order. To suc- 
trade, it is necessary that a nian be possessed of a 
pital ; that he be well qualified ; (which alone 
■nds a great many particulars;) that Ins integrity 
B>e{;ted ; that he have no enemies tu blast hia 
Uiat foreign and home markets keep nearly ac- 
to his expectations ; that tbose he deals with, and 
D any great extent, be both as honest and sufficient 
lUeves them to be ; that his funds never fail him 
depends on them ; and that, in short, every tiling 
to nis expectation. But surely it must require a 
degree of that sanguine temper, so common in 
make a man persuade himself that there is no 
of hazard of his finding himself deceived, or disap- 
in some one, among so many particulars. Yet we 
dy see instances of bankruptcies, where a trader 
re gone to the extent of perhaps ten times the 
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value of bis capital ; and by means of large credit, and 
raising money with one band to pay with the other, lias 
supported himself upon the effects of other people, till at 
length, some one or other of his last shifts failing bini, ' 
down be sinks with his own weight, and brings hundreds . 
to ruin with him. 

Upon the head of overtrading, and hastening to be 
rich, I cannot help making a remark on the conduct of j 
many traders of large capitals, who, for the sake of addjn| 
to a heap, already too great, monopolize the market, or 
trade for a profit which the v know aealers of smaller for' 
tunes cannot possibly live by. If such men really ih'iak 
that their raismg themselves thus on the ruin of others m 
justifiable, and that riches got in this manner are fairlj \ 
gained, they must either have neglected properly inform- b 
mg their consciences, or must have stifled their remoif L 
strances. y 

Whoever would thrive in trade, let him take care,abofe « 
all things, to keep up to strict integrity. If a trader is once. I 
known id be guilty of taking exorbitant profits, or other \ 
unfair advantages of those he deals with, there is an en^ \ 
of his character : and unless a man can get a fortune bv \ 
one transaction, it is madness in prudentials to hazard htf 
whole reputation at once : and even if he could, giWnc 
bis soul tor an estate would be but a losing traude. uutw 
this, more hereafter. 

When it happens that one is solicited to lend monejf 
or interpose his credit for any person in difficulties, the 
right way is to make sure either that the sum fumidied or 
engaged for, be such as he can lay his account with 1omii|^ 
wiuiolit any material detriment to bis affiyrs, or that be 
have an unexceptionable security in his bands. Tlie const* 
quences of lenumg money, or being security for otherii 
generally prove the loss of both money and friend : for 
people are commonly at the last pinch when they come 
to borrowing, and it is not an inconsiderable sum that will 
keep them from sinkine : and tlie demand of payment 
selaom fails to occasion djs^;ust between friends. The best 
metliod I know for supporting a man of merit in distresB, 
i^, for a set of three or four, or more, according to tlic 
occasion, to contribute conjunctly, sa that the loss being 





dirided, if it should prove a losa, may nnt prove fatal t* ■ 
any one concerned. And if in this, or any other prudent 
way, one can do a service, in a time of need, to a person 
of merit, one ou^lit alwap to rejoice in the opportunity ; 
lod he will be highly lo blame who neglects it. But as 
tliere is infinite craft and knavery among mankind, let me 
idvise young people lo beware of the common weakness 
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ibject to, I mean credq-^ 



I Jity. The most opennearted are tlie most liabh 
imposed upon by the designing ; though one would thi 
fman's luiowing his own intentions to be sincere 
■est, should be no reason fur his concluding every 
neets to be of the same character. 

« no certain method of avoiding the snares 
■ crafty : but it would be a good custom if men of ' 
I made it their usual practice, in all their dealingit, 
s practicable, to draw up in writing a minute or 
piorial of every transaction, subscribed by both, with 
; signifying, that, in case of any difference, they 
jjeld both agree to submit the matter to arbitration : for 
p very common fur a designing pei-son, in making an 
i cement, to take no notice of the reasonable and natural 
Mcm9e<inences of an advantageous concession, but to put 
off the person he wants to take an advantage of, with a 
general phrase, as, fVe shan't fall out ; I assure you I mean 
^ well, t iConH wrong you : and such like : and when 
tomits come to be settled, and the party who thinkshim- 
■aggrieved declares that lie made the bargain aitogeth- 
■ritb tile prospect of having such and such advantages 
wed him ; JVo, says the sliarper, / never fold you I 
" ' ! though it is the very same, to all intents and pur- 
s of deceiving, as if be had expressly consented to it [ 
inhappy sufferer must sit down with the loss, be- 
tause be can only say he was deceived by insinuations, and 
not by a direct fraud within the reach of the law. One 
innot therefore be too exact in making contracts ; nor is 
'., indeed, any safely in dealing with deceitful and 
pcious people, though one thinks he uses the utmost 
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to discoTer when they have any indirect design, to obseire 
carefully their looks. There is something in knavery that 
will hardly bear the inspection of a piercing eye : and 
you will generally observe, in a sharper, an unsteady and 
confused look. And if a person is persuaded of the un- 
comnion sagacity of one he is to appear before, be will 
hardly be able to muster up enough of impudence and 
artifice to be^ him through without faltering. It will 
therefore be a good way to try one whom you suspect of 
a design upon you, by fixine your eyes upon his, and by 
bringing up a supposition of your having to do with one 
whose integrity you suspected, and what you would do in 
such a case. If the person you are talking with be really 
what you suspect, he will hardly be capable of keeping 
his countenance. 

One ought always to suspect men remarkably avaricioust 
Great love of money is a great enemy to honesty. The 
aged are more dangerous than young people. They are 
more desirous of gain, and know more indirect wajrs of 
coming at it, and of outwiting others, than the young. It 
will be your wisdom to be cautious of all such ; and of 
those, who in an affected manner bring in religion on all 
occasions, in season and out of season ; of all smooth and 
fawning people ; of those who are very talkative, and who, 
in dealing with you, endeavour to draw off your attention 
from the point in hand, by a number of incoherent 
reflections mtrodued at random, and of the extremely 
suspicious ; for it is generally owing to a consciousness of 
a designing temper, that people are apt to suspect others. 
If ever you hear a person boast of his having got any exor- 
bitant advantage in his dealings, you may, generally speak- 
ing, conclude such a one not too rigorously honest. It is 
seldom that a great advantage is to be sot, but there must 
be great disadvantage on the other side. And when you 
see a person triumph in his having got by another's loss, 
you may easily judge of his character. 
y There is a sort of people in the world, of whom the 
young and unexperienced stand much in need to be warn- 
ed. They are the sanguine promisers. They may be* 
divided into two sorts. The first are those, who, from a 
foolish custom of fawning upon all those they come into 



th, have learned a liabil of promising to do 
dtiesses, which they have no thought of pcrform- 
i other are a sort of wttrm people, who, while 
lavishing away their promises, have really some 
of doing what tbey engage for : but aderwards, 
! time of performance comes, the sanguine fit 
Qe off, the trouble or expense appears in another 
le promiser cools, and the expectant is bubbled, 
aps greatly injured by the disappointment. 
Et so bappens, as it will oflen, unavoidably, in spite 
catest wisdom, and the strictest integrity of con- 
^t a man of business bas reason to thiiik be cannot 
d it, but must make a stop of payments, it ^vill be 
m to call together his creditors, to let them know 
of his affairs before they come to the worst ; and 
an honest and full surrender of all, that forbear- 
favour which are always readily granted on sucli 
I. The longer a bad afl'air of that kind goes on. 
; it grows ; ihe constant expense of living, dimi- 
ifunds; the accounts become the mo re -involved, 
i and more bad debts sink the value of the un- 
man's estate. Nor is such a misfortune so ex- 
Formidable, where a trader ran make it appear 
her gross mismanagement, nor indirect conduct 
asioned it. On the contrary, it has often bappen- 
9. trader has, by showing a singular degree of 
md disinterestedness on such an occasion, so won 
laseion and esteem of his creditors, that tbej 
only allowed him time to make up his affairs, but 
ill given him such encoui'aG;emcnt, and done him 
dnesses, as have enabled bim to raise himself, by 
try, to circumstances he was not likely ever to 
ived at. If a trader will flounder on, from misfor- 
misfortune, in hopes of getting clear by some 
;, be must be content to take the consequences ; 
ence will direct to build no expectations on any 
for the success of which one has not many differ- 
'lilities in case of the failure of one or two. 
of bankruptcy, or otherwise, when an unforta- 
ler, through the lenity of his creditors, ia dis- 
on giving up his effects, and paving »s fat a^s t.Ke'j 
6* 
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Will f^o, thon; is not ibc leaHt pretence for qucRtiotiitig; r 
wln^Uier he Ih obliged to make up the deflcienc^ if ever j' 
it Hhould he in hi» power. Jf every man ih m justice | 
obliged to make full payment of all he owch, there ih no 
doubt but in thin caftc there is the Hame obligation, or 
rather indeed a Htronger; becaune tlie creditorH have 
(|uitted part of what they had a legal claim to, and have 
thereby laid him under an obligation to do them juHticfi 
jf ever it Hhould be in hiH power. I 

The 8U(*/cef«H of buHineuH ueing »o extremely precariouti I: 
it iH a very considerable part pf prudence to take care ; 
what Hort of pco[)Ie one ih concerned with. One would not y 
chooHe to talce credit of an avariciouH and cruel man, lest ». 
it Hhould happen, by an unlucky run of trade, that one's i 
aflairM nhould go into confunion, and one hIiouUI fall under - 
the power of Huch a pernon; becaune one could expect - 
nothing from nuch a creditor but the moHt rigorouH treat- ■•. 
merit tiie law would allow. ; 

The knowledge of human nature, the connection be- 
tween men'H general characterH and their rcHpectivc beha- 
viour, and the prudence of using mankind according to 
their dinponitions and circumntanccH, ho an to gain one's 
laudable denignH by them, in a very important part uf 
conduct. 

A miser, for example, is by no means a proper penton 
to apply to for a favour that will cont him any thing* But 
if he DC a man of any principle, be will make an excellent 
partner in trade, or aitiitrator in a dispute about propev- 
ty : for he will condescend to little things, ana stickle 
for trifles, which a generous man would scorn. 

A passionate man will fly into a rage at a triflins aflrontj 
but he will, generally speaking, soon forf^et the disubliga- 
tion, and will be glad to do any service m his power to 
make it up with you. It is not, therefore, by far so dan- 
gerous to disoblige such a one, as the gloomy, sullen mor^ 
tal, who hardly seems displeased, andyct will wait seven 
years for an opportunity of doing you a mischief. Again, 
a coul slow man is, generally speaking, the fittest to ad- 
vise with : but for dispatch of ousiuess, make use of the 
warm, sanguine temi^er. 
An old man will generally give you the best advice { 
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be J'oung U tiie fittest for bustling for your interct 
tere are some men of no character at all ; but take 
lEW tincture from tlie last companv they were in. It ii 
tot safe to have any thing to do wilii sucli. 

Some men are wholly raled by their wives, and most 
ncn a good deal inAuenced by lliem ; as in matters of tlie 
icouojny and decorum of life it ia fit tliey should. It will 
berefore be prudent, generally speaking, to accommodate 
ine's schemes lo tbe humour of both pai-lies, when one ia 
enter into important concerns wUh a married man. 

It is in vain lo louk for any thing very valuable in the 
Diud of a covetous man. Avarice ia generally the rice of 
ibject spirits ; as exti-avagance often, not always, of ^ciie- 
m>8 lumds. Men who have a great talent at geltmg of 
noney, most commonly have no other ; and you may for 
bv most part take it for granted, that the man who ha^ 
■aised exorbitant wealth from nothing, has been too mucl^J 
mgaged in the pursuit of riches to mind his own im-' 
proTcmeol, or any thing besides money. 

A bully is genei-ally a coward : when, therefore, one 
liappeiui unluckily to have to do with such a one, the best 
*ay is to make up lo him boldly, and answer him with 
Gnnness ; if you show the least sign of submisaioa b% 
will take the advantage of it to use you ill. ' 

A boaster b to be suspected in all he says : such mei%^ 
bare a natural infirmity, wliich makes ihem forget what 
ihvy are about, and vun into a thousand extravagances 
Wbicb have no connectiou with truth; their assertions, 
their professions of friendship, their promises, aud their 
Ihreatenings, go for nothing with men of understanding 
and knowledge of the woiTd : they are by no means to 
be trusted with a secret : if they do not discover it from 
'' '" , they will through levity. There is the same dan- 
n trusting the man who loves his bottle, and is oAc& 
llered with liquor, 
^ meek tempered man is not the proper person to soli- 
1 business for you : his modesty will be easily con- 
led : nor is the man of passion, nor tbe (j^kative 
: the first will he apt to be put out oi" tempei-, and llie 
r to forget himsell, and blunder out somewhat that, 
' e to mie prejudice of the iiegociation. The fittest 
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character to be concerned with, is that in which are' 9t 
united an inviolable integrity, founded upon rational prin- k 
ciples of virtue and relieion, a cool but daring temfier, a pi 
fnendly heart, a ready hand, long experience, and exten-' 
sive knowledge of the world* with a solid reputation of 
many years standing, and easy circumstances. 

A man's ruling passion is the key by which you nu^ 
let yourself into bis character, and may pretty nearly gue« 
at his future conduct, if he be not a wit or a fool ; for 
they act chiefly from caprice. There are likewise con- 
nections between the different parts of men's characten 
which it will be useful for you to study. If you find a 
man to be cowardly, for example, you may suspect him 
to be cruel, deceitful, and sordid. If you know another 
to be hasty and passionate, you may generally take it for 
granted, be is open and artless ; and so on. But these 
rules admit of exceptions. 

There are six sorts of people at whose hands you need 
not expect much kindness. The sordid and narrow miuid- 
ed think of nobody but their noble selves. The lazy wiB 
not take the trouBle to serve you. The busy have not 
time to think of you. The overgrown rich man is above 
minding any one who needs his assistance. The poor 
and unhanpy has neither spirit nor ability. Theeoocf nt- 
tured fool, nowever willing, is not canab^ of servmg yon* 

In negociating, there are a numoer of circumstances 
to be considered, the neglect of any of which may defeat 
your whole scheme. First, the sex. Women, generallr 
speaking, are naturally diffident and timorous ; not admi- 
rers of plain undispused truth, ant to be shocked at th» 
least defect of delicacy in the aadress of those who ap- 
proach them ; fond of new schemes ; if frugal, apt to de- 
viate into sordid narrowness ; almost universally given io 
show and finery ; easily influenced by inconsiderable mo- 
tives, if suitable to their humour; ana not to be convinced 
of the propriety of your proposal, so much by solid rea- 
soning, as by some witty or lively manner of offering it ; 
once displeased and always cold ; if wicked enough to be 
revengeful, will stick at nothing to accompUsb it. But 
this last is an uncommon character. 

The nge of the person you are to deal with ia also to be 
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Mftsidered. Young people are easily drawn into any 
^heme, merely for its being new, especially if any cir- 
innstaiice in it suits their vanity or love of pleasure. 
Iieyare as easUy put out of conceit with a proposal by the 
ext person they converse with. They are not good coun- 
cilors ; but are very fit for action, where you prescribe 
lem a track, from which they know they are not to vary, 
liich ought always to be done ; for youth is generally 
recipitate and thoughtless. Old age, on the contrary, is 
ovr, but sure ;. cautious, generally, to a degree of suspi- 
ioDsness ; averse to new schemes and ways of life ; gene- 
iDy incliniiuc towards covetousness ; fitter to consult with 
lan to act (or you ; not to be won by fkir speeches, or 
onrinced by long reasonings ; tenacious of old opinions, 
Qstoms, and formalities ; apt to be disobliged with those, 
specially youneer people, who pretend to question their 
ndgment ; fond of deference, and of beinc listened to. 
foong people in their anger mean less than they say; 
Ad people more. You may make it up with most young 
nen ; old people are generally sLow in forgiving. 

The proper time of addressing a person upon an affair 
)f any consequence is to be carefully considered. Wait 
[m a courtier when he, or any friend, whose interest he 
e^KHises, is candidate for some place of preferment ; he 
inll not then venture to give you a flat denial, (however 
be may gull you with promises,) for fear you should have 
it in your power to traverse his design : or when he has 
jort bad success in some of his schemes ; for, being then 
in good humour, he may give you a more favourable re- 
ception. Do business with a phlegmatic, dow man, after 
lie baa drank his bottle ; for then ms heart is open. Treat 
with a gay man in the morning ; for then, if ever, his 
head is clear. 



SECTION V. 
Of the Regard due to the Opinion of othen. Of (Quarrels. 

There is a weakness very common among the best 
sort of people, which is very prejudicial, to wit ; lettine 
their happmess depend too much upon the opinion of 
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others. Il is certain there is nothing more contem] 
than the good or bad opinion of the niuhitudi 
people lie under such disadvanluges for coming at Oi 
characters, and ai-e so often misled by prejudice 
against us, that it U of very little coiisetjuencG w] 
they approve our conduct, if our own conscience" 
deinn us, or whether they find fault, if we are 
atted from honest motives, and with a view to 
ends. But indeed, if it were worth while to endean 
please manldnd, it is naturally impraclicable ; for 
most part are so much governed by fancy, that whU' 
win theirbearts to-day, will disgust them to-raonxiw} 
the humours and prejudices, wliioh rule them, are 
rious and so opposite, lliat what will please one sect 
party, will thoroughly dissatisfy the conti-ary. 

A wise man, when be hears of reflections made 
bim, will consider if they are just or not. If they are, 
will correct the faults takennotice of publicly byan euemjf j 
as carefidly as if they had been hinted to him in private if 
a friend. He, who has in himself wherewith to comct 
his errors, lias no reason to be uneasy at finding them miH 
but the contrary. ^ 

When one has had information of bis being ill uaedhy 
another, behind hisbai'k, it isfirstof all necessary to kna*! 
vith the utmost certainty, the exact truth of wliat ww 
'said, and the marmer and probable design of the speduf) 
otherwise the consequence may be, that after you hif* 
expressed your resentment, you may find the whole wa 
false, or not worth your notice ; which last is generally lll« 
ease; and tlien you arc obliged to own you went tw 
far, so that the other then thinks himself the ofiendedpo^ 
BOD : and very few of mankind know what it is sincerely 
and frojn the heart to forgive, even allcr the most ahJKb 
SuhraiaEiou. 

He who sets up for forgiving all injuries, will have oo- 
(hiDg else to do. He who appears to be weak, will be of* 
len unposed on. And he who pretends to extraordinary 
shrewdoess, invites deceivers In try their talent upon bim. 
Thererore,ahttleBpint,'as wellas nmcb sagacity, is nece«> 
sary to be upon even terms with tlie world, 

if/ou call bring yourself either not to listen to slaoden 
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tgunst j-oui-5elf ; not to believe that they were uttered ; to 
^uadc yourself that tlip pcrsun uhn i it I c red them was 
|W or humour at the time, or was dnitik, or tliKt he did 
kft 90 much mean to prejudice you as to divert lli« corn- 
fitly; that he was impui^ed iipuo with respect lo yottr 
lllsrxctt^r ; or that he is to be pitied ajid forgiven ; if you 
ttn bring yourself lo any of these, you may make your- 
■tlTeaiiy, luid rise above scandal and malice. And if you 
ibould make a matter of law, or of lifo and death, of every 
idle surmise against you, you will not be a whit the more 
ttcure from srandal; but the contrary. Nothing will 
SAectually keep you under cover from the strife uf tongues/ 
H a peaceable disposition, loving retirement and obsci ~ 
atv, &Jid averse to meddling with ibe affairs of ol!hers. 

it is very difficult to inlerlcre in other people's quarreli 
BT caucemB of any kind, without sutTenng from it, one 
my or other. The wisest men are always the most cau- 
Mof such interpositions: well knowing bow little good 
the done, and what a risk one runs. Even when ad- 
B asked, il is very often without any intention of 
jjring it. And the only consequence of giving one's 
' oents freely is disobUeing. 
e proper temper of mind for accommodating a diffe-' 
\ iT one has any regard either to prudence or faumM 
Lb by no means a spiteful, a revMi^eful, or a sotm 
Bur: for such a behaviour will only widenlhc breach/ 
B the quaiTcl. I 

^the same time, will it not be prudent to appear dift^ 
i to put up with any terms, or drop the affair iii| 
|te St any rate, though that is often the best tbat is tqj 
iDue. 1 

ben one has to do with a bad man, he may think himJ 
Fwell otr if he suflers but a little by bini, and bJ 
'thankful that he has got clear of him: for such a ona 
will go lengths agarnat a conscientious person, which hd 
^ffs not to go in his own defence. 1 

It is vahi to think of doing any thing by letters towartU 
clearing up a point in dispute; one hour's cunversatiull 
, nill do iHore than twenty letters : they are ticklish wew 
^W^ and require to be handled with the greatest cautioim 
^B^ tba present head of di^ereaccs and q^iiarrels, it mufl 
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not be amiss iust to touch upon the subject of duels, aru* jt 
ing from a false notion of the point of honour. True ho* ) 
nour does not consist in aivaspish temper, or a disposition p 
U} make a matter of bloodshed of every trifle ; but in an r 
invincible attachment to truth and virtue, in spite of fear, !^ 
shame, or death itself. And if it be better to flatter* c 
fool than fight him ; if it be wisdom, of two evils tO' |r 
choose the least; and if the consideration of the atrocioai li 
wickedness of throwing away life, and rushing into th#' p 
presence of our Almighty Judse, in the very act of insult* K 
mg him, without opportunity for repentance, had its due >■ 
weight with people, one would think they would contrive- ^ 
any way of settling disputes, rather than with the swoid |. 
If a p^on has committed a slight injury against mei ^ 
where lies the prudence, or the common sense, of giving \ 
him an opportunity of injuring me still worse ; I mean bj i 
taking my life. I 

I greatly approve the conduct of an English oflicer io ^ 
Flanders, whose example may serve as an universal mo- ■ 
del. That gentleman, having received a challenge from 
another, refused to be the cause of the shedding of either { 
his own, or another's blood, cold. The challenger posted ] 
him for a coward : he posted the other for a liar. The 
clialU;nger threatened to cane him. He told him he would \ 
stand on his own defence. The challenger attacked him: \ 
he rec^eived him with a blow of a cudgel on the head, 
which laid him sprawling : he recovered, drew, and made 
an ill directed pass at the pacific gentleman, who receiv- 
ed him on the point of his sword; wiiich ended the quarrel* 
The gentleman's courage being well known, and the whole 
affair being public, it was brought in man-slaughter. 

SECTION VI, 

Of Marriage* 

It is one of the greatest unhappinesses of our times 
that matrimony is so much discountenanced ; that in 
I/ondon, and in other great cities, so many never marry 
at all, and that the greatest part have got into the unhappy 
and unnatural way of wasting the best years of their lives, 
in pursuit of a giddy round of vain amusements and crim- 
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Hd^pleikdiires, (if any thing criminal cm be called a plea* 
ire,) looking upon the married state as the end of ail the 
■pptmeas of life, whereas it is in truth, when entered into 
rith prudence^ only the beginning. How do we accord- 
^y see our youth go on to thirty or forty years of age 
rithout ever tninkinc of settling in Ufe, as becomes chns- 
mns and members of society, tdl at last, being sated and 
lojed with lawless love, avarice drives them to seek the 
Uimnce of a wealthy family, or dotage puts them upon 
■isapplyiDg that sacred institution to the most sordid 
iwpoaes. 

The adTantage of early marriage, both to the commu- 
■ty mod to particulars, and the mischiefs which might 
hereby be prevented, are not to be expressed. It h there- 
on Bkj advice to all my young readers, that they enter 
Bto the marriage state as soon as they find themselves 
etded in a likely way of supporting a family. And I can 
iromise, them upon the general experience of all prudent 
ind good natured men, that, if they make a judicious 
dioice, the only thing they will have occasion to repent of, 
rill be, that they did not enter into that state sooner; and 
Jut they wiU find it as much beyond the happiest single 
ife, as ease and affluence are beyond the narrowest cir- 
amsUnces. Indeed, what can be conceived more perfect, 
B aa imperfect state, than an inseparable union of inte- 
!csli^ between two persons who love one another with sin- 
!critT and tenderness ; who mutually desire to oblige one 
mother; and who can, with the utmost fireedom, unbosom 
bo one another all their joys, and all their griefs, whereby 
the one may be double, and the other divided ? If friend* 
ship has afforded matter for so many commendations, 
vorked up with innumerable figures of rhetoric, what may 
not be said of that most peifect of all friendships which 
subsists between married persons. 

I do not deny that there are women, whose natural 
kenipeiB are so unhappy that it is not easy, to live with 
them; nor that the ladies of our times give themselves up, 
loo generally, to an idle and expensive manner of life, to 
Ihe great detriment of economy, and the vexation of pru* 
dent mailers of families ; but it must be owned, at the 
lame time, that the greatest number of nnbsppy husbands 
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have themselves chiefly to thank for what they siifler. If • i-^ 
man will be so weak as, for the sake of either beauty or }?> 
fortune, to run the desperate hazard of taking to his bosoni 
a fury, or an idiot; or if he will sufl'er a woman, who micht 
by gentle and prudent ways be reclaimed from her foUieSf 
to run on to ruin, without having the spirit to warn bef 
of the consequences ; or if, instead of endeavouring by 
the humane methods of remonstrance and {>er»uasiaii» k 
joined with the endearments of conjugal affection, wbidi Ic 
a woman must be a monster to resist ; J say, if instead of r 
endeavouring, by mild and aflectionate methods, to shoif k 
her the error and bad consequences of her manner of lifCf r- 
a man will resolve to carry things with a high hand, ind a 
to use ti woman of natural sense, birth, and fortune, eveiy ^ 
way equal to himself, as a slave, or a fool, it is no wonder ^ 
that his remonstrances are ineffectual, and that domestic ^ 
peace is interrupted, and economy subverted. 

It is not the most exquisite beauty, the most sprightly ; 
wit, or the largest fortune, nor all three together, nor ad . 
hundred other accomplishments, if such there were, thai i 
will make a man happy in a partner for life, who is not en- I 
dowed with the two principal accomplishments, of good i 
sense and good nature. If a woman has not common ^ 
sense, she can be in no respect a fit companion for a rea* 
sonable man. On the contrary, the whole behaviour oft 
fool must be disgusting and tiresome to every one that 
knows her, especially to a husband, who is obliged to be 
more in her company than any one else, who must there* 
fore see more ot her folly than any one else, and must 
suffer more from the shalne of it, as being more neariy 
connected with her than any person. If a woman has not 
some small share of sense, what means can a husband use 
to Pet her right in any error of conduct, into many of 
which she will naturally run ? Not reason or aigument| 
for a fool is proof against that. And if she has fioC ft little 
^ood nature, to attempt to advise her will be Oflljr tfgo- 
me with a tempest, or rousine a fury. 

If, between the two marriea persons, there be, upon the 
whole, enough for a comfortable subsistence aGCording to 
their station and temper of mind, it signifies fery little 
whether it comes by one eide or the other, or both. No« 
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lUng is more absurd than that it should seem of such im- 
poftance in the judgment of %iany people, that agentle- 
Bnn make a match suitaUe to himself, as they often very 
iB|Nroperly call it ; by which they mean, that he is in duty 
brand to find out a lady possessed of a fortune equal to 
Ui own, though what he has already, may be more than 
Mlicient for supporting the rank he is bom in. The con- 
nqnences of this mercenary way of proceeding, are only 
the accomulating more and more materials for luxury, 
tanhy, and ostentation, the perversion of the inslifution of 
■mriage, which ¥ras for the mutual support and comfort 
of the parties, into a mere affair of bargain and sale; the 
aBenatiDg, or cooling the affections of the parties for 0ne 
another, by showing each of them that the union was not 
entered into by the other on account of any personal re- 
gards, but from mercenary motives only ; and the separa- 
tion, in^ead of the union of interests. It is no wonder 
that sack marriages prove unhappy ; and that each should 
VkAl upon the other as a clog annexed to the fortune, which 
was the principal object each aimed at, and should there- 
fiore mutually wish one another well out of the way. 
. I do not here mean to insinuate, that every woman of 
fiHtune must of course be good for nothing. But, that a 
man in aflhient circumstances is much to blame, who, for 
the sake of adding to an heap, already too large, enters 
intc^ an engagement to which inclination does not lead 
him, and deprives himself of an opportunity of gaining and 
fixing the affections of a virtuous and amiable person, rais- 
ed by him to a rank above her expectations, and thereby 
inqiired, if she is not wholly void of goodness, with such 
a sense of gratitude to her benefactor as must influence all 
her actions. 

On the other hand, nothing is more dreadful than the 
prooMCt those people have, who, from romantic love, run 
precqpitately into an engagement that must hold for life, 
withont considering or providing for the consequences. 
Two yoong persons who hurry mto marriage without a 
leascmable prospect of an income to support them and 
their famDy, are in a condition as wretched as any I know 
of^ where a guilty conscience is out of the question. Let 
a man consider a little, when he views the object of his 
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- passion, to whom he lungs to be united by a saei 
indissoluble bond, how Titf will bear to see tbos 
every glance of wbitb makes liJs heart bound witk 
drowntd in tears at the tbouKht of misery and p* 
coming upon her; how he will near to see thai face, 1 
smile rejoices his soul, grown pale and haggard thrq 
anguish of mind; or huw he will bear tu ifiink tha$ 



oflVpring ^e is going to bring forth is to be born ti 
gary and misery. If young people consider 
the fearful consequences of marriage, where tl 
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prospect of a proper provision, and where the a 
poverty will be the more intolerable, the more sid 
(hflir alTections are ; they would not run headlong, i 
often see them, into misery irretrievable. 

It may often happen, that the family and conna 
with which a woman is engaged, may alone be of ■ 
advantage to a man than afurtune ; as on the other 1| 
it may happen, tliat a woman of fortune, maybe soc 
to expense, or may bring with her such a tribe of 
relations, as twice the income of her fortune would a 
sullicient to maintain. In either of these cases, a i 
prudence is (o direct him to make that choice whi 
te the best upon the whole. 

It is u falal error in the conduct of many young f 

in the lower ranks of life, to make choice of young w 

who hare been brought up in indolence andgaye^,) 

ftre not possessed of fortunes suitable to the maniu 

life they have been accustomed to. The probable c 

qufnce ofsuch matches, is great and remediless ini_ 

l-^r such women, having never been practised in tlie eo( 

imy of families, are incapable of applying tbemselvesl 

r.lhat attention and assiduity, much less condescensicri 

' Uic meaner parts of household aifairs, which is i 

»ece>isary, wnerethe income is but moderate. If a young 

trader's gains are but small, and his belp-niate neitlier 

brings in any thing to the common stock, nor knows huw 

lo make the most of a little, and at the same time Uitrc 

ica priispect of a numerous family of children coming on, 

with the casualties of sickness, a decay of trade, and to 

forth ; the man who finds himself involved in such a scene 

of troubles may justly be looked upon eia among thti most i 

^rrelcbed ofaioiialB. 



Those maiT)agE>s, in short, are likely to be crowned 
iritb all ilie happiness this stale admits of, where a due 
rvgard is had to the qualities ofthe mind, to persniiat en> 
ooniitents; as an agreeable appeai'ance andasuitabk age, 
inA tn prudential considerations ; and where either 
one or the other is neglected, misery is the consequei 
Id be looked for. 

There is no care or diligence too much to use, nor ___ 
inquiry too curious to be made, before one engages for 
life. In an unhappy marriage every little occurrence, 
every trifling circumstance calls to remembrance the 
wretcbednessof the state, and the happiness one has miss- 
ed bymalung an Injudicious choice ; as, on the contrary, 
m an happy union, no accident is too trifling to pass witn- 
M/t- rumishing somewhat to give pleasure or cnlertain- 
iimt, which must be heightened oy being mutual. l<el 
^B'S popl^) therefore, be advised, above all things, to 
^^nreful what choice they make. And, that they may 
^Hffectually divested of all prejudices and attachment-s 
^Kvour of any person, whose outward appearanre, for- 
^E, birth, or any otlier circumstance, separate from the 
^Htwments ofthe mind, may be apt to mislead them, let 
^Bi consider the character ofthe object, abstractly trom 
^^Uare of beauty, or the lustre of fortune, aed then be 
^^^ tiiemselves, and act the part which the judicious 
^Bmpartial approve of. 

^Eei B young gentleman observe, before he allows his 
^^raon to fix upon a particular object, wiial Rgtne and 
^^Eictershe bears in the world ; whether others admire 
^ns well as himself: especially, whether the cool and 
^^fcious, and elderly people, approve her character, con- 
^H, and all cirrumstances, as well as the young, the 
^■tebtless. and passionate. The bloom of beauty will 
^B witlicr ; the glitter of riches, and the farce of gran- 
^^L will quickly become insipid ; nor will any thing 
^Hiljr give peace to the WTetch who has taken a serpent 
^^^015 bo»}m, whose sting he feels every moment in 
^Beart. 

^■nriDg the time of courtship, though a man must re> 
^B to put on a smooth and en^agine behaviour, there 
^K tiecessity, nor is it expected fay tue reasonable part 
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of womankind, that the dignit v of the nobler «ex sbouM 
be laid aside, and the lover debase hinisrdr, from a man of 
spirit, to a slave or a sycophant. On the contrary, it is 
absolutely neccwiary, if people are resolved to consult the 
happiness of the marriage state, to behave to one another 
til courtship in such a manner that neither may hafC 
reason to repniach the other with having acted a deceitfid 
and unworthy pail. For, if mutual love and esteem be 
the verv cement of matrimonial happiness, and if it \m 
impossible to love and esteem a person who has deceived 
and imposed upon one, how cautious ought both parties 
to be, nefore entering into so close an union, of doing 
what may tend to lessen their mutual love and esteem 
for one another. 

Nor is there less prudence requisite for preservinr the 
happiness of the marriage state, than for establishmg it 
at first. When it happens, as it will unavoidably at times^ 
that the husband, or wife, is a little out of humour, it will 
be highly imprudent for the other to insist upon reason- 
ing the matter out, or deciding the point in question at 
that time. The dispute ought to be let alone, at least tiD 
fiome time afterwiirds, or, if possible, dropped entirely* 
It may even be proper often to give up a pomt, and agree 
(contrary to one's own judgment) to wnat is advanced 
by the other ; which will show that one does not oppose 
from mere perverseness ; but on good grounds. 

Again, if one happens Ui be in a thoughtful or serious 
mood, it must be very injudicious in the other to put on t 
very gay behaviour; and contrariwise. Married people 
ought to think nothing trifling or of small consequence 
that may please or disgust one another. They ought to 
watch one another's looks ; to study one another^ tem- 
ers: to fly to oblige one another ; and to be afraid of the 
lowing of a feather, if it has the least chance to displease: 
for, while the husband consults his wife's satisfaction, be 
is studying to promote his own happiness, and so of the 
ivife. Cleanliness, dress, complaisance ; every little piece 
of obsequiousness and tenderness ; consulting one another 
upon every trifle, however obvious ; commendations of 
one another's judgment or taste, if expressed with ad« 
dress^ and without the appearance of utteiy ; yielding 
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efeij point, if possible, before there be time to dispute 
it ; these are the arts by which love is kept alive for life. 
Too great and too constant fondness and indulgence 
will sometimes be found to lessen affection, as it may make 
tke smaUest occasional remission or change of behaviour 
ke construed into coldness. Even the constant presence 
of married persons together, where there is no opportu- 
iii^ of longmg for the sight of one another, may occa- 
son indifference. So delicate is the passion of love, and 
10 easily cooled ! 

SECTION \1L 

Of the Managemeni ef Chiidren, 

Chilpren being tlie usual consequence of marriage, 
it is natural in this place to say something on the conduct 
that is necessary for bringing them up to maturity, and 
settling them in the world. 

It is certain, that what very strongly affects the mother, 
will likewise often produce amazing effects both upon the 
body and mind of the infant in her womb. If, therefore, a 
man does not choose to have a monster, an ideot, or a 
fury, bom to him, he ought to take the utmost care that his 
pregnant wife be kept as much as possible from the sight 
of oncouth objects, and from whatever may terrify her, 
or ruffle her temper. Indeed, the distress a weak woman 
undergoes in that condition is such that none but a sa- 
vage could find in his heart to heighten by ill usage. 

The child being brought into the world, the care of its 
health lies wholly upon the mother. And that mother, 
'who, according to the present polite custom, more bar^ 
Parous than any that prevails among the brutes, turns her 
own offspring over to the care of a mercenary nurse, on 
iDY pretence but absolute necessity, ought not to be sur- 
prised if her child grows up with a diseased constitution, 
or a depraved disposition, tlie effects of suckiuj^the breast 
of an udhealthy or iiltempered woman; or if its tender 
fimbs be distorted, its faculties stupified, or its days short- 
'ened by gin, opium, or Godfrey's Cordial* 

* A common custom with industrioos nurses, to quiet the children com- 
to thc^ care, that they qiay in the mean time go on with other 
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Whoever would have healthy and hardy children, must 
not only live tomperalely themselves, but must take care - 
that their children, especially in their infancy, be kept 
from all manner of gross food, as meat and sauces, and 
be allowed to indulge very sparingly in sweetmeats, butby 
no means to touch strong liquors. Witli every bit of the 
one, or a sip of the other, an infant swallows the seeds of 
a variety of species of diseases: for it being impossible 
that the stomach of a child should be strons enough to dir 
gest what those of grown people cannot witnout prejudice 
to their constitutions, and shortening of their days, it is 
plain that such substances must turn to crudities, which 
must mix with and corrupt the whole mass of blood. U 
a child is never used to indulgences in this respect, he niiU 
suffer nothing from the refusal of what is not fit for him : 
for he will be just what he is made by habit and custom. 

From the time a child begins to speak, to four or five 
years of age, is the proper period for breaking and form- 
mg his temper. If that important work is not done within 
this time, it is, in most children, not to be done at all: for 
the mind quickly acquires a degree of obstinacy and un- i 
tractableness that is not to be conquered by any methodi | 
which tender parents can bring themselves to use : and ; 
habits, once rooted, are not be eradicated but by veiy i 
violent means. | 

Of all the follies which show themselves in innumera- ! 
ble difierent ways, in the conduct of our weak and short- . 
sighted species, there is none that is more general, that 

Soes more extravagaiit lengths, or proves more fatal, than , 
lat which appears in the partiality of fond parents for 
their children. To love our offspring with the utmost 
tenderness, to labour, to wish, and to pray tor their real 
good, is no doubt our indispensable duty. But to shut our 
eyes against their faults, or to resolve not to correct thein 
for fear of giving them a little pain ; to effeminate and 
enervate their spirits by fondling them ; to grant to their 
importunity what we ought on all accounts to infuse; to 
hurt their constitutions by indulging them in what is im- 
proper for them ; to neglect the cultivation of their minds 
with useful knowledge, through fear of overburdening 
their faculties; and, above all, to be so weak as to let them 
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»w our weakness; if there be any infirmily beyond this^ 1 
A be sotnewbat I have never heard or. 
J tbat time people come to be parents it is to be ex> 
led they should be past the foUy of youth, the usual 
i for t]ie next greatest weakness of biim&n nature, 
D romantic love. But we see every day instaures 
e contrarj' ; parents indulging their children in every 
g tendency, and even delighted with that very obsli- 
1 those very follies, which they cannot but think, 
K one day, make both them and their children unhnp- 
nllowtng themselves to be overcome by their solici- 
nns, to grant tbera what they know must prove hurtful 
1 them; ariB withholding from them, at their desire, 
riiat they know is their greatest good. 

A proof of the mischieTs arising from fondness for chil- 
dren, is, tliat wc find by experience, the fools in a great 
bmilv are generally the eldest and voungest, whose fate 
iiGommonly to be must doted on. Those in the middle, 
who pass neglected, are commonly found to turn out best 
in life. Natural sons, foundlings, and outcasts, of^en make 
their way better in the world, by their own industry, with 
tittle or no education, than those who have been brought ' 
ns in effeminacy and extravagajict, and with expectationit^H 
of a fortune ; whose education U by those means in a great^f 
measure defeated. '^H 

IT you observe your child given to falsehood, one of ^^ 
the worst tendencies that can discover itself in a yoimz 
mind, (as implying a kind of natural baseness of spirit,) 
the pomt in view must be, to endeavour to nuse in him 
Buch a sense of honour as may set him above that base 
practice. For this purpose it may be proper to express 
the utmost astonishment upon the fnst information of big 
transgressing that way; to seem to disbelieve it, and lo 
nnnisb him rather with sharne and the loss of your favour, 
than any other way ; and if you can raise in him a sense 
of shame, you will quickly habituate bim to take care of 
jailing into shameful actions. A turn to pilfering of play- 
things, or sweetmeats, is to be treated in the same man- 
; as is also a disposition to tricking at play, aiid in 
ibasing of playthings of others, his equals. . 

' I remove out of the way one great temptation toJ 
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lytnu;, or omiivocntum, (wliirli in an ]»ful,) it will ht, t ff^ .. 
iiifitthMi to li!t liiiti know Im; tuny alwii^H v.xuvvX to hi! tmr* ;-' 
doiird what lin Iiuh ddiif: attilNM, upon an nonrfit and in* i: 
i^ftfiiiouM ronfoHHion : for indiiiid, tlutii; tn no fault a rhibl >= 
IN likrly to bf! gnilty of, that iMm» hail an a lie, or trickle ^ 
I'xr.ijHi! it. 'riiiiriTlon; it wfjl hi? hirMt, hrfori; you nii^ntiMI 
ivhat you havi! to arruNi! him of, to put it in hifi power to 
Havi! thi) puniNliniiuit, hy making tin? iliNroviTv nintw^lfi ^ 
jntiiruitin^, that you know rnori? than \w. may tlunk off and r 
that you will trrat him tuTonlin^ly m you find hi; deab f 
in£ifniiou»ly with you, or othiTrwiHi!. 

If your mm Mi^iTmN to nIiow a tinri to craft, and ftly d«« f 
tcit, whirh aimiTam in nowv. rhihlri*n vi^ry 4arly, and vt t 
vv.vy unpronuHing rharartrrfthiT likirliifnt way to hri^ak hfin r 
of that viri!, in hy nhowin;; him that \m littM! artw ari; hh^ ^ 
thnm^h ; hy triumphing ovrr him, and ridiculing liin in- . 
iTlTiTrlual rurininf( in thi! MJVcri^Ht mhtwv.r you ran ; and bjr • 
^ii»|K*r.tin^ Homi! drNign in all Uv. myn and doi-N, and pti^ 
tiri;^ him to Nurli inconvrnii'rir.f:^ hy your miKpirionfi of 
liim, m may rnakif him n;Holvij to bv. open and honfeit, 
incriTly in Hrir-di^fi'tiri*. i 

If liiM hitnt hi! to pa<4ftion and ritMi'ntmi^nt, fthuttins bim 
up, nnd ki!i!|iin)^ him frUm Win divrrMiouN and playfHlowfiy ' 
i«i till! pro|M;r mrtliod of tri;»tinfr, him^ hrraiiM; it pVftB 
him an opriortiinity for what lir mo<-.t wants viz, ronMilis* 
ration, aiifl attrition to Iun own wrakni^Mn, whirh in all that 
in in an itarly n^i; niTri^HHiiry to thir ronqui'Nt of it. 

If hi; ap|»ir»r>« timoroim orr.owardly, it will hi! nitCf^MHiry 
to acr.imtom him, hy ili;^ri:i!H, to r,rowdf«, to Ntormy wi!ft* 
thiT, to roiii^h watiTrn, to tlir nifrht f»f r.oimtitrfi'it niebtinK 
inatidii;K, and to hi! hundliTil a lilili* roughly, hut witholit 
dan^'-.i-r of hrin^ hurt, hy otliiTrn of lii^ own agi*. If bin 
trmpirr M'Jiuh too hoiHtrroiiH, m> tlmt hi! i^i always riraily 
to i|fjaiTi!|, Hfid lovi'M fi^htin;; for fi^htin^V ?«ak«!, krff niuK 
liim ntnnnK i\w fi-miili' piirt of tlM! family ifi thi! likidii?^! 
nici-hanirui mi-an<t I know fffritoftf'ninx hin manniTm. 

If hi' <diow«itoo miirh mi'IT ronrf:it,it will hi! riimTHMUT 
to mortify him from fimi! to timi*, hy •ihowlnf; liim hi* 
di!fi:rtM, and how miiidi lif! i^ I'xvvtuU-fl hy othiim. If ho 
i» huMlifiil and tiinorfiu«i, hi: rniiHt hf i;nr(;uragi;d aiid COID* 
mcndvd for whatever be does well. 
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If a' cUld seems inclined to sauntering and idleness, 
nulation b the proper cure to be administered. If he 
ies others of his equals honoured and caressed for using 
Uttle diligence, he must be of a temper uncommonly 
isensible, and of a spirit uncommonly abject, if he is 
ot moved to emulate their improvements. 

Lying abed in a morning, or passing, at anv time, a 
iiole day, without doing somewhat towards his miprovc- 
lent, if in health, ought by no means to be allowed in a 
hild who is come to the age of learning to spell. And if 
e is from his infancy accustomed to hear schools and 
laces of education spoke of as scenes of happiness; and 
as books (not sweetmeats, playthings, or nne clothes,) 
jiven him as the most valuable presents, and the richest 
ewards, he can hardly fail to be moved to exert himself. 
tut all this is directly contrary to the common practice of 
hreatenins a child with school whenever he does amiss ; 
tf setting him a task as a punishment, and of sending for 
um from school, from time to time, as a gratification. 

A tendency to prodigality, in a child, is to be curbed as 
iarty as possible ; for he who will in his youth lavish 
iway half-pence, when he comes to manhood will be apt 

squander away guineas. The best methods I know 
or correcting this bias in a child, are such as these : en- 
:oaragiog him to save a piece of money some little time, 
)n the promise of doubling it, and which is to the same 
)urpose, lessening his allowance (but not by any means 
iepriving him wholly of pocket money) in case of mis- 
conduct : oblinng him to give an exact account of his 
manner of laying out his money, by memory at first, and 
ifterwards in a written account, regularly kept ; putting in 

1 purse by itself a penny, or sixpence, for every penny or 
sxpence given him, and showing him, from time to time, 
die sum ; and so forth. 

There is no error more fatal than imagining that 
|»mching^a youth in his pocket money will teach him fru- 
gality. On the contrary, it will only occasion his running 
mfco extravagance with so much the more eagerness 
whenever he comes to have money in his own hands ; as 
pinching him in his diet will make his appetite only the 
^more rapacious. In the same manner, confining him too 
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much from diversions and company, will heighten bisde* 
sire after them : and overloading and fatiguing him with 
study, or with religious exerciscH, will disgust him against 
h'ariiing and devotion : for human nature is like a strean 
of water, which, if too much opposed in its course, will 
swrll, and at length overflow all bounds ; but, carefully 
kept within its bunks, will enrich and beautify the placet 
it visits in its course. 

If you put into the hands of your child more money 
tlian is Huitahle to his age and discretion, expect to find 
that he has thrown it away upon what is not only idle, but 
hurtful. A certain small regular income any child above 
six years of ace ought to have, but I should think no ex- 
traordinary advance proper on any account. When ba I 
C()Irlc^s to be capable of keepine an account, he ought to | 
be obliged to it. He will thereby acquire a habit of fni* 
eality, attention, and prudence, that will he of sorvice to 
him through his whole} life. On the contrary, givinc a 
young person monf*y to spend at will, without requinog 
any account of it, is leading, or rather forcing him upoa 
extravagance and folly. 

As a turn to covetousness and hoanling, it is in a child 
a frightful temper, nidicating a natural inclination to M)^ 
did selfishness, riiisbrsing adisposition which strengtbeof . 
with years, and holds t<i the last when it begins to ap* 
pear so early, it is to be expected it will come to an ex* 
cessive degree in time. A lad ought to be broke of this 
unhappy turn, by showing him the odiousnessof it in the 
iudginent of all oponliearted people, and by oxpoung 
liis churlishness to the ridicule or his equak. Childreo . 
ought to be accustomed, from their earliest years, to bring j 
themselves with ease to ouit what they may have a right j 
to ; to give away part or their fruits or sweetmeats, and ' 
to bestow, out of their pocket money, for the relief of 
the poor. } 

A natural perverseness and obstinacy in the temper of 
a child, it is hardly possible to break, after seven or eight 
years of age, till reason and experience do it, which may ^ 
never happen. And even before that early period, it is nott - 
in sotne, to be conquered but by severe means ; tboii|^ 
severity may be used without violence, as by confinement 
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ind dieting. When a parent finds himself obliged to rome 
to extremities, the mildest way of proceeding, is to re-: 
9ohre to go through with it at once, it is likewise a more 
effectual method, to punish once with some severity, than 
a great many times m a superficial manner. For when 
once a child, of sturdy spirit and constitution, becomes 
tccustomed to punishment, he grows hardened against it, 
tin at length it loses its effects, and becomes no punish- 
ment I need not add, that correction, when things come 
to the extremity which renders it absolutely necessaryy 
ought always to be administered with coolness and deli- 
beration, and not without visible reluctance, that the child 
may plainly see it is not passion in the parent, but a recard 
tohisgood, and absolute necessity, that brings it upon nim. 
And as nothing but a visible pravity of mind is sufficient 
to make so rough a remedy necessary ; so, whenever the 
perverseness, or wickedness of disposition which occa- 
moned it, seems perfectly conquered, it ought by all means 
to be given over, and a quite contrary behaviour to be as- 
sumed by the parent. For the danger of hardening the 
temper of a child, by making him too familiar with punish- 
ment, is almost as bad as any fault intended to be cor- 
rected by it. Confinement, dieting, restraint from the 
amusements allowed to others, his equals, the loss of bis 
lather's or mother's favour, and, above all, disgrace, are 
much the most ingenuous punishments to be inflicted on 
joune gentlemen. 

When it is found necessary to inflict disgrace, the ut- 
most care ought to be taken that the whole family appear 
to be of a mind. If the father chides, and the mother or 
any otherjperson encourages, what effect can be expected 
to be woiked upon the mind of the child f On the other 
hand, when he meets with coldness and discouragement 
from erery body,' he will find himself under a necessity 
of amending his manners in his own defence. 

To make the young mind the more susceptible of a 
sense of shame, and to inspire it with sentiments of true 
honour; youth should be very early taught to entertain 
worthy thoughts of the Dignity of Human Nature, and 
4h(» reverence we owe ourselves, so that they may be made 

. 8 
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to stand in so tnuch awe of themselves as not to do a mean 
action, though never to be known to any creature. 

All methods of education ought in general to be direct- 
ed to the improvement of some good tendency, or the cor- 
rection of some wrong turn in the mind. And that parent, 
or tutor, who thinks of forming a rational creature, as he 
would break a hound or a colt, by severity alone, without 
endeavouring to rectify the judgment and bend the will, 
shows himself wholly ignorant of human nature, and of the 
work he has undertaken. From the time a child can speak, 
it is capable of being reasoned with in a way suitable to its 
age, and of being convinced of the good or evil of its actions^ 
and is never to be corrected without ; otherwise you may 
conclude that the effect will cease with the smart. A sense 
of honour and shame, and of the right and'^vrong of ac- 
tions, are the proper handles of education, as they lead 
directly to viitue, and lay a restraint upon the mind itself. 
Punishment, if not managed with great judgment, and ad- 
ministered rather as a mark and attendant of that disgrace 
into which a youth has brought himself by bad behaviour, 
may have no other effect than that of persuading him that 
the pain is a great evil, which he ought not to think, but 
be taught to despise it. Or it may tend, if overdone, to 
harden and brutalize bis temper, and lead him to use 
others as he has been used. Paltry rewards, as fine clothes 
or playthings, ought likewise never to be bestowed with- 
out a caution, that they are given not as things valuable 
in themselves, but only as marks of favour and approba- 
tion : if this be not taken care of, a child may be led to 
look upon such baubles as the summum bonum of life, 
which will give Him a quite wrong turn of mind. 

In chiding or correcting, it will be necessary to tdke 
the utmost care not to represent to a young person his 
fault as unpardonable, or his case as desperate ; but to 
leave room for reformation ; lest he think he has utterly 
lost liis character, and so become stupidly indifferent about 
recovering your favour, or amending his manners. Nor is 
the recovery of any person under thirty years of age to 
be wholly despaired of, where there is a fund of sense 
and an ingenuous temper to work upon. 

A turn to cruelty appearing in a child's delighting in 



his equals, in pulling insects to pieces, and in tor- 
birds, frogs, cats, or other aniioBls, ought hy all 

to be rooted out as soon as passible. Children 
to be convinced of what they are not generally 
of, that an animal can feel, though it cannot com- 
md that cruelty to a beast or insect is as much cm- 
id as truly wiciied, as when exercised upon our own 

re are few children that may not be formed to 
sness and goodness, where a parent has the con- 
to study carefully his duty in this respect, the 
ss to go through with il, and the sagacity to ma- 
Kiperly the natural tendencies of the muid to play 
gainst one another, to supply what may be defec- 
correct what may be wrong, and to lop off what 
redundant. 

only a parent consider with Iiimself what temper 
'■' have his son be of, when a man ; and let him 
Jiat in him, while a. child, if he would not have 
fee, cruel, or revengeful, let him take care early to 
js displeasure at every instance of surliness, or 
BEiunst his playfellows, or cruelty to brutes or 
If he would not wish him to prove of a fretful 
STish temper, ready to lose alt patience at every 
Bsppointraent in life, let him take care, from the 
it to humour him in all his childish freaks, not to 
m that he can refuse him aotliiog, nor especially to 
I what he asks because he cries or is out of humour 
It forthat very reason to withhold what might other- 
fit fur him. If he would not have him a glutton, 
J comes to be a man, let him not consult his ap- 
oo much in his childhood ; and so of the rest. 
a most fatEtl mistake, which many parents are in 
ispect to the- important business of forming the 
soaracter of their children, that the faults of chil- 
re of little conseqaence. Yet it is the very same 
lion, which makes a child, or youth, passionate, 
t revengeful, and which in the man produces mur- . 
pjury, and all the most atrocious crimes. The very 
iro of mind which puts a child, or youth, upon 
; his playfellows with his little harmless hand, will 
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afterwards, if not corrected, arm bim with a sword to ex- 
ecute his revenge. How then can parents be so unthink- 
ing as to connive at, much more to encourage, a vrrong 
turn of mind in their children ? At the same time diat 
they would do their utmost to rectify any blemish in • 
feature or limb, as knowing that it will else be quickly in- 
curable ; they allow the mmd to run into vice and disor* 
der, which they know may be soon irretrievable. 

If your child threatened to grow crooked, or deformed; 
if he were dwarfish and stunted ; if he were weak in one 
or more of his limbs ; or did not look with both eyes 
alike ; would you not give any thing in the world to have 
such infirmity strengthened, or wrong cast of features re- 
dressed ! Would you put off endeavouring this for one 
day after you had discovered the defect f And will you 
trifle with a deformity of infinitely greater consequence, a 
blemish in the mind? Would you answer to any one, who 
advised you a remedy for weak hams, or an arm threaten- 
ing to wither ; that, bs your child grew up, they would 
strengthen of themselves, and tlierefore it was needless to 
take any trouble at present ? Why then should you put 
off using your utmost endeavours, and that as soon as 
possible, for breaking the impotency of his passions, betr 
tering his temper, and strengthening his judgment f Will 
you say, that, though your child is now at six years old, 
fretful, peiTerse, crafty, given to idleness, lying, and dis» 
obedience ; it does not follow that he must be so at twen- 
ty or thirty ? Why do you not likewise persuade yoursdf 
that he must outgrow squinting, or a hign shoulder? You 
cannot think a short neck, or a wrong cast of the eye^ 
a worse blemish than a turn to falsehood, malice, or re*. 
venge. Yet you encourage your son, at three years of age, 
to vent his .spite upon whatever disobliges him, even upon 
the floor when he catches a fall. He asks you what you 
have got in your hand : you do not choose to let nim 
have it ; and you have not the courage to tell bim so ; 
you therefore put him off with answering, that it is 
nothing. By and by he has laid hold of somewhat not fit 
for him, which he endeavours to conceal ; you ask him 
what he has got ; has he not your own example and au- 
thority for putting you off with a shuffling answer i He 
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a somewfaat not fit for bim : you refuse it : he falls a J 
N^iog : you give it him. Is there any surer way of teach- 
ing bini to make use, constantly, of the same means for 
obtaining whatever his wayward will is set upon ? You 
trick him up with tawdry oniaments, and dandle him 
ibout after till manner of entertainments, AVhile be ought 
tube applying to his iinpmvement in somewhat useful. 
I9 not thi^ leaching him that tinery and gadding are the 
perfection of life ? Is not this planting in his mind, with 
youro^vn hand, the seeds of vice and folly? Yet you 
Kould turn away a nursery maid who should, for her di- 
ji version, teach him to squint, or stammer, or go awry. 

It is strange that parents should either be so wealc aa 
! lo look upon any fault in the minds of their children as of 
little consequence, and not worth correcting ; or that they 
ifaouid not genei-ally have the sagacity to distinguish he- 
Iveen those intii-mities, which, hemg the effects of unripe 
age, must of course cure themselves, and those, which, 
being occasioned hy a wrong cast in the mind, are likely 
lo erow stronger and stronger. Thoughtlessness, timidity, 
ana love of play, which are natural to childhood, may be 
expected to abate s^^pilri come on ; but it is evidently 
not so WTlb a I'.'n". lO occeit, malice, or per vers en ess. 

I cannot help adding here one advice to parents, which 
if it should not he thought over complaisant, is however 
well meant. It is, that taey would take care to set before 
their children an unexceptionable example. The conse- 
ffiience of a neglect of this, will be, that children will be 
orawn to hnitate what is bad, and be prevented from re- 
nrding what good advice mar be given them. Do not 
imagine you can effectually iiitulc^te upon your son the 
virtues of sobriety and frugaJitjij while he sees your house 
and your table tbe scenes of luxury and gluttony ; or that 
ynnr affected grave lessons wilt atta$;h hnn to purity and 
piety, while your conversation's interlarded with swear- 
ing and obscenity ; or that you can persuade him to think 
of tile care of his soul as the great concern, while he sees 
that you live only to get money, 

Those natural inclinations of ihc human mind ought to 
'^~*BCou raged, to tbe utmost, (under proper regulations,) _ 
" "l lead to put it upon action aud excelhng. Wioevej, 
8* 



so 
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would wish his son tu be diligent in hU studies, aiid active 
in business, can use no better means for ibat purpose, tlno 
stirring up in bini emulation, a desire of praise, aiids 
sense uf iionour and shame. Curiosity will put a y onA 
upon inquiring into the nature and i-casons orthings, ubA 
endeavouring to acquire universal knowledge. Thti pu> 
sion ougbt ttiercrorc to be excited to tbe utmost, umI 
grutlGed, even when it shows itself by his asking Ihc nKHl 
childish questions, which should always be answered in at 
rational tuid satisjying a manner as jiossible. 

It is hy habit, rather than precept, that a young persoi) 
is best formed to readiness and address in doing thmgs. If 
your son bands a glass or a tea cup awkwardly, he «i& 
profit more by maKing bim do it over again, directing liiil 
how, than by preacbmg to him an hour. It is the ttameil 
schulai'ihip, and in his behaviour to his equals, as to juvUfll 
and sincerity ; which shows the advantage of a social) 
ubove a solitary education. Therefore, opportunitiei of 
planting proper habits in young people ougbt to be souf^ 
and they kept doing, merely Inat by practice tbcy ma^f 
come to do (nings well at last. 

On this head 1 cannot help _ -.ft^-j^lng on tbe uiibapj^ 
constraint I have oi'len, with much syiiipatby, seen ^etj 
voung children put under before company. The cbidioj j 
lectures 1 have neard read to buys and girls of eiglil W i 
l«n years of age, about holding up of heads, putting bad I 
shoulders, tiu'ning out toes, and making legs, have, I an ' 
persuaded, gone a good way toward disgusting the poor 
children agamst what is called behaviour. Did par«dll 
consider, that, even in grown people, tbe gracefulnesa of 
behaviour consist'^ in arf easy and natural motion of get- 
ture, and looks denoting kindness and good will to tbwe 
with whom they converse ; and that if a child's heart 
and temper are formed to civibty, the outward espre*- 
»ions of it wilt cotoe in all due time ; did parenta, I 
nay, consider these obvious things, they would bestotf 
tlicir chief atte>ilion upon tbe mind, and nut make tlica- 
selves, tiieir children, and their fiiends, uneasy about 
making courtesien, and legs, twenty times in a quarter of 
:io hour. 

The bodily infirmities of childrco may often, by propa 
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management, be greatly helped, if not nirholly cured. 
Crookedness, for example, by swin^ng and hanging by 
Ae arm next to the crooked side. Squinting, by specta- 
des properly contriyed, and by shooting with the bow. 
A paralytic motion in the e^es, by the cold bath and ner- 
vous remedies. Weakness m the eyes, by washing them 
ia cold water, and not sparing them too much. Bashful* 
oess and blushing, by company and encouragement. 
Crookedness in the legs, by being swung with moderate 
weights fastened to the feet, and using riaing, as an exer- 
cise, more frequently than walking; neyer standing for any 
lime together; and by iron strengtheners properly ap- 
plied, oh^oting with the long bow is good lor strength- 
ening the chest and arms. Exercise, and regular hours 
of diet and rest, and simple food, for the appetite. Riding, 
especially on a hard trotting horse, is the nrst of exercises, 
juui a cure for complaints which no medicine in the dis- 
pensatoiT will reach. Stammering is cured by people 
vbo profess that art. And eyen dumbness so far got the 
better of, that persons bom so are brought to be capable 
of holding a sort of conyersation with those who are used 
to them. .Shortness of the neck, and stuntedness, are 
hdped by being swung in a neck-swing. Almost any bad 
Jiaibit, as shruggmg the shoulders, nodding, making faces, 
and dtie like, may be helped by continual attention, and 
making the child do somewhat laborious, or disagreeable 
to him, erery time you catch him at his trick. 

Of those parts of education which take in science I 
ahall haye occasion to treat in the following book. 



SECTION VIU. 
Of the peeuUar Management of Dau^en* 

Female children being as much by nature rational 
creatures as males, it seems pretty obyious, that, in bring- 
ii^ them up to maturity, there is some regard to be had 
lo the cultiyation of their reason, as well as the adorning 
of their persons. As to the forming of their tempers, the 
directions aboye giyen, will, with some small variation, 
luit them. As girls are more apt to run into vanity, on 
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account of their beauty or dress, than the other sex, it 
will be necessary to guard agaiast this folly, which, el^te, 
will grow with years, till it becomes unsuflTerable : and 
after all, there is no doubt but a foolish head is always 
contemptible, whether it be covered with a cap or .a wig. 
And a creature that values itself only upon its form, m 
has no other ambition but to make that agreeable, must be 
sunk to a very low pitch of understanding, and has little 
])retence to rank itself with rational beings. 

The proper education of a daughter, if a parent has ft 
mind she should ever be fit for filling a place in society, 
and being a suitable companion and help meet for a man 
of sense, is, first, reading, with propriety and life ; readh* 
ness at her needle, especially for people in middling sta- v 
tions ; a free command of her pen, and complete know- l 
ledge of numbers, as far as the rule called practice. A * 
woman cannot, with ease and certainty, keep or examine 
the accounts of her own family without these accomplish- 
ments. The knowledge of English grammar, ^r ortho* 
graphy, is absolutelv necessary to any person who wouM 
write to be read. Without some acquaintance with geo- 
graphy and history, a woman's conversation must be con- 
fined within a very narrow compass, and she will enjoy 
much less pleasure in that of her husband and bis frienida; 
and his entertainment from her conversation must like- 
wise be very much abridged, if she can bear no part OB 
any but the subjects of fashions or scandal. 

Irlays, romances, love verses, and cards, are utter ruin 
to young women ; for, if they find any entertainment in 
them, they must unavoidably give their minds a caift 
which can never be suitable to the useful part of a female 
character, which is wholly domestic. For, whatever the 
fine ladies of our age must think of the matter, it is cer* 
tain that the only rational ambition they can have, must 
be to make obedient daughters, lovine wives, prudent 
mothers and mistresses of families, faithful friends, and 
goods christians; characters much more valuable than 
those of skilful gamesters, fine dancers, singers, or drea^ 
ers, or than even of wits and critics* 
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SECTION IX. 
Of Placing Youth out j^rtnticet. 

There are some grievances with respect to the appren- 
ticiDg out of youth intended for business, which! have 
long vrished to see redressed. As, in the first place, it does 
fiot appear to me necessary that parents should hurry 
Aeirsons awav from places of education before they can, 
hf their age, oe supposed to be sufficiently grounded in 
tke various parts of useful and ornamental knowledge, or 
fvfaicb is of infinitely more consequence,) principled in 
rirtue and religion, to place them out apprentices seven 
rears to learn to sell a piece of linen, or a loaf of sugar, 
rhere there is an end ot all opportunity of improvement, 
'xcept in business. While a youth is at boarding school 
le lives with one who is to be supposed Qualified to in- 
truct him and conduct his morals, and who is evidently 
Qterested to bestow his best diligence for those purposes. 
i¥hereas, a mei*chant,or tradesman, who does not depend 
ipoQ apprentices, as a master of a place of education 
loes upon pupils, and is besides immci'sed in a variety of 
iNisiness, cannot be supposed to have it in his power or in- 
clination to give much attention to the conduct of his ap- 
prentices. On tliese considerations, I say, it seems un- 
reasonable, and prejudicial to youth, to be removed, as 
ibey often are, from boarding school at fourteen or fifteen 
jrears, when they are just come to be capable of the more 
manly and useful parts of knowledge ; as geography, ma- 
thematics, philosophy, moral and natural, and the like ; 
and to be thrust down into a merchant's or tradesman's 
kitchen among menial servants, or let loose among a set 
of thoughtless young fellows like themselves, but half 
principled, and therefore too liable to be led astray by 
every seducer. I cannot see the necessity of a youth*s 
being placed out for seven years to leani tne mysteiy of 
baying* in, and selling out, half a dozen different kinds of 
goodB ; at the same time, that to leani all the intricacies 
of the business of an attorney, five yeai^ clerkship is 
reckoned sufficient. 

Having mentioned the common manner of entertaining 
ij^rentices, I beg leave to add, that though 1 see no ad- 
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• ' * • 

vantage in treating jroiing people ^ith too much delica 

yet it fleems abnurd to place the nohh of rnercliantii i 

BubHtantial tradenmen with chamber maidft and foatni 

ThiH I know is done, where three or four hundred pooi 

apprenticeMhip is gWen, If a gentleman tbinkn it a 

Htraint upon \m conversation to have his apprentice! 

hiH own table, it would be no great matter, methinlcs, 

the fathers of the youth to allow Homewhat extraordbi 

for a separate room and proper accommodations, to p 

vent their keeping comiiany with people beneath thi 

from whom thev are likely to learn nothing but wha;i 

meai^ and sordid. 

The modern way of life of our citizens, is indeed su 

as, generally speaking, to expose the youth placcfd « 

them almoHt to the certainty of being debauched, if ; 

utterly ruined. The mastcT and mistress of the ha 

engaged in the evenings in visiting, receiving visits, 

tending clubH, or public diversions, or in short, any i 

but mmding their own familicR. And in the summer • 

son, out ortown on Satunlays and Sundays ; some I 

the week ; while their apprentices are left to tiiemsali 

exposed to the solicitations of the lewd women, who 

allowed, to the shame of law and magistracy, to im 

every street in London, an<l to turn the city into a gr 

brotliel. The sense of tlie fatal hazards the youth i 

during their apprenticeships in Jjondon, has determii 

many judicious narents, of late years, to send theirs 

to pass them in foreign parts, where the way of life of t 

trading people is difl^rent to what prevails here. 



SKCnON X. 

O/ehootinff Kmploymentt for Sons, and of providing Fortunes for tk 

• 

In order to a person's having a chance for success i 
happiness in life, it is necessary that his parents coiwuh 
natural bent of his genius before they determine w 
employment to put him to. I'lie neglect of this most i 
portant particular has been the cause of infinite disti 
and disappointment, and has obliged many, after a coa 
of wiBtortuDtB and vexations, in a way of life for wh 
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tkj hare not been fitted hv nature, to laraside their first 
|Biieme,aj[id enter upon that fur which nature has uitended 
And. It is common for parents to resolve to give their 
'Mdien such employments as suit their own humour or 
[WTeiueiice, rather than the capacity or natural bent of 
Ae young persons, who are the most concerned in the 
Mtter; to bring up a plain honest youth to law or physic, 
• dirust a he^Lvy plodding boy into a pulpit ; to hamper 
ftj^us behind a counter, or bury him among bales of 
imb in a warehouse. But surely no parent of any con- 
tention can hope to get the better of nature^ to give his 
<bild qualifications which she has not given him, or to re- 
tore the insuperable difficulties slie lias laid in the wav. 

The tempers of youth however, may, in general, be said 
b divide themselves into two species. One is the inquisi- 
iffe, penetrating, and studious ; the other the slow and 
abonous ; both valuable in their respective ways. Th^te 
mt of these, several subdivisions, I mean those who have 
kputicular turn to some single art or science. All which 
a^ght to be studied, with the utmost care by the parent, 
vd humoured in the scheme of life intended for them. 
fad I a son, whose natural turn was to mechanics, I 
hoold certainly rather put him apprentice to a watch- 
Wtker^ or a silversmith, in which I should think he could 
fail to become eminent, and consequently to get a sub- 
if he applied diligently to hb business, than 
bnng him up to a learned profession, in which 1 could 
■ot expect him to make any figure. And so of other par- 
ticular turns. 

If the genius of a youth is bright, it will discover itself 
by its own native lustre ; so that a parent will be at no 
loss to determine his son*s particular cast. If his capacity 
isslow, it will perhaps be necessarj' to trj- him with a va- 
lietT of emplovments and exercises; and as it is found 

• A* ^ _ 

Ilit almost every rational creature has a turn for some- 
it, and is by nature fitted for some place or other in 
ety, a little time and attention will discover what a 
pvent searches for. 

■ Whatever the pride of parents may sugsjest.it is plain, 
fan observation, that great vi^ncity anci briu:htT)t ^s of 
paito in our sex, as well as extraoi-duiar}- beauty or wit in 
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the other, do in fact often prove fatal to both ; as they ni- j 
turally tend to fill the heads of those who are possessed of ^ 
them with vanity and ambition, and to put them upoll ' 
romantic projects, which take off their attention from tli^ ^ 
serious business of life. Not but that men of the finok Z 
parts are sometimes found as steady and prudent in ilSk ' 
management of their affairs, as the dull and ploddinr; 
some of which, likewise, are found to grovel all theff 
lives long in poverty and obscurity. But, generally speak- 
ing, it is otherwise. So that a parent, who has reasob to ^ 
look upon his son as one who promises to make a figuiji 1 
by his parts, ought to be humble and cautious ; for wieq ^ 
such fly out, they go dreadful lengths in victe or folly ; a4 
on the other hand, if a parent's prospects, with regard W 
his son's natural abilities, be less pleasing, he is not there- 
fore to despair of making him fit for some useful and ?ar 
luable station in life. 

It is a very ^reat mistake some parents run into, that 
the greatest kindness they can do their children is to rive 
them, or leave them a great fortune. With this vie# 
some labour and toil all their lives, pinching themselves 
and their families, and grudging their children an eivtc^ 
tion suitable to their fortunes, only to heap up an enof^ 
mous capital, which is likely to be dissipated in much lesJi 
time than it cost to amass it. 

If a young gentleman is to inherit a large estate, with- 
out a suitable education, his great fortune will only make 
him the more extensively known and despised. And, if 
his prospects in life be meaner, he will have the more oe^ 
casion for an universal education to give him a chance for 
raising himself in the world. Experience shows that it 19 
not, in fact, those who have set out in life with laree cam^ 
tals,that live happiest, and hold out longest in credit. Chie 
half of such traders, on the strength of their large fortunes 
and extensive credit, run into the fatal error of over trtd-f 
ing, and the other into expensive living : whereas, 4 
young man, who has been prudently educated, and pnH 
vided, by his parents, with a fortune sufiicient for setting 
him 01. foot in business, knowing that he has no superfhH 
ous wealth to trust to, and consequently, that he must bf 
frugality, industry, and prudence, think ta raise himsd^ 
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ikelj to apply willi steadiii&as and diligence to bin 
; uf wtiii'li lie will, in the end, reap the fruitEi. 
if it should linppen, in spile of liis utmost care ami 
, that he Bhould come to misfortuiiea, which I 
o parent will pretend to insure Ills eon against, ti 
mplislicd man is not likely ever to be long dcsti- 
r B subsistence. Upon llie whole, it is the greatest 
s a man of substance can Tall into, to crump his 
__jn education for the saJce of adding a few imndrcd 
pounds lu Ilia fortune. For it is not a few hundred 
pounds that will support him when the hulk uf his for- 
tnne is gone : hut an useful eilucation will enable hiui to 

ra suDsislence when the whole of hly paternal fcirtuat 
SOI 



• gone. 



SECTION XI. 
0/ selliing Children, of both Sera, in Life. 
Whf.n u parent has in this manner equipped out hid 
ion with a proper education, and settled him in a way of 
living, if h(> has a fair opportunity, it will be his wisdom 
. to set! him, in his own lifetime, likewise settled in mar- 
tiage. It is on all accounls the safest and best state ; and 
I man is always less likely to break loose from virtue after 
lie has entered into a settled way of life, than before. 

What I have said of a son, may be urged witii still 
more reasfin wilh respect to a daughter. It may often be 
ttucb more prudent to give away a daughter in marriage 
oa an indilTerttnt offer, I mean as to circumstances of 
vealth, than to let slip an opportunityof seeing her placed 
But of barm's way. But no consideration wdl make up 
for tlie unhappiness she will be doomed to if she falls into 
the hands of a morose, a furious, a drunken, a debauched, 
k spendthrift, or a iealous husband. If a man may bo 
itid to have shaken nandflkith happiness, who has thrown 
Jiimself into the arms ot a had woman, much less reason 
liM a weuk helpless woman to expect ever to see a happy 
day afier she comes into the power of a man void of vir- 
tae or humanity. Let those parents, therefore, who con- 
S their children, for the sake of sordid views, to 
Ke^emsclTcs into irretrievable misery, consider what 



1 
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they have to answer for, in doing an injury, vihlch 
never can repair, to those whose real happiness they ^ 
by aJl the ties of nature and reason, bound ti> promo 
It is to be hoped what is here said of the dang 
constraining the inclinations of children in marriage, 
by no means be construed, as if intended to encoi 
young people to obstinacy and contempt of the advi 
parents in making a choice for life. 

SECTION XII. 

0/ retiring from Butincu. 

As on the one hand it is odious for a man of an ( 
grown fortune to go on in business to a great agf;, 
striving to increase a heap already larger than is neces 
to the prejudice of younger people, who ought to hi 
clear stage, and opportunity of making tlieir way in 
so it is vain for a person, wno has spent his days m ai 
tive sphere, to think of enjoying retirement befon 
time of retirement be come. He who (esolves at om 
change his way of life from action to retirement, or 
one state to another directly contrary, without being 
pared for it by proper age and habit, for some continu 
of time, will find that he will no sooner liave quittc 
former way of life, than he will desire to be in it a 

It is on this, as well as other accounts, of great ail 
tage, that a man have acquired some turn to reading 
tlie more sober entertainments of life in his earlier < 
There is not a much more deplorable sort of exiht 
than that which is dragged on by an old man whose : 
is unfurnished with the material proper for yiehling 
some entertainment suitable to the more sedate tin 
.life; I mean useful knowledge. For tlie remembran 
fifty years spent in s(*.raping of money, or in pursuing ' 
mire, or in indulging vicious (^linations, must yield 

Eoor entertainment at a time of life when a man e 
est say, he lias been. 

SECl'ION xin. 
Of ditptdng of Efftett 6y Will 

It in a strange weakness in some people, to be ai 
to making their wiUs, aud dv»\)oi\TV|^Ql wvc «^€«cta \ 
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in good licailh, and bave ^sap. of mind, and a 
l^cnt to do it in a proper inanncr; as ij* a mnn 
Aiuly die soon after ue has made his will. It is 
oper that people, who have any thing coitsidera- 
yve, should settle their alTaii-s in such a distinct 
bat their intentions may appear plain and iudis- 
snd tlieir heirs may not liave an endless and 
lawsuit instead of a fortune, 
is purpuse I would advise that a gentlcmaD, at 
!, draw up asketchof his will, leavmg the names 
jatees, and the sums, blank, if he chooses to con- 
[T the slate of his alTaira, or the persons he intends 
I al bis death. This draught he may have exa- 
' those who are judges of such matters : so that 
« ^utte easy as tQgpe condition he leaves his 
childri;n, or other relations in. 
Jamity in which a widow and orphans ai-e idvoIv- 
through some quirk of law, or the omission of 
essary formality, 6nd themselves diisappointed of 
le dependence, and have the mortification to see 
1 l«w (to the Bliame of law) seijie on what the 
intended ftir Iheir suppoH ; the circumstances, I 
family thus plunged into want and misery from 
t expectations, are lo the last degree deplorable. 
tOught to consider that it is a tender point for an 
te wife to touch upon, and ought to spare her the 
' soliciting him upon this head. For it muat he 
nle of mind a woman must be in, who considers 
ndher children depend, for their daily bread, up- 
nder thread of the hfe of an husband, who at the 
6 ha» it in bis power to secure her efiectually by 
Jy a very little trouble. 

unjust and absurd piactice of many, in disposing 
tlTects by will, to show such excessive partiality 
)f their children beyond othere. To leave to an 
tthe whole estate, and to each of the othcrchil- 
tiaps one year's rent. The. consequence, indeed, 
often, that the heir, dnding himself in possession 
tte,cuncludes he shall never be able to run it out; 
be got, through extravagance, just within ^lij^ht 
ty the time his industrious brolheis, who, having 
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no such funds to trust to, were obliged to exert themselves } 
have ^ot estates, or are in a fair way toward them. Thii|- » 
1 say, is a common consequence of the unequal distribu- p 
tion of estates. But, whatever the consequence be, it :^ 
seems pretty evident, that to treat so very differently^ :■ 
those who are alike our offspring, cannot be strictly ju^ « 
It proves often a fatal en'or in the disposal of effects for \ 
i\u* hentflit of one's family, to leave them in the band^ at » 
any private perstm whatever, especially of one who hu :; 
cone erns in trade. The state of such a one's affairs muil^' ^ 
by tlie very course of trade, be so liable to change, that M' 
money can be absolutely safe which he can lay his bandf 
upon. We see every day instances of the failure of tra^ 
ders who have generally p^^d for men of first rate foiw 
tijtii:s, and often see young Iflbilics ruined by their ruiiL 
If it be plain that the puTilic funds are, at least, a moft 
probable security than any private, one would think H 
natural to fix upon the best, since even the best is not tM 
secuit;. 

6ECTI0N XIV. 
Of Old ^ge. 

When people draw towards old age, the inffrmitiei o^ 
nature, jomecl with the various ills of life, become mon 
and more grievous ; and strength of mind continually de- 
caying, the burden becomes at last hardly supportable 
To wave, for the present, all moral or religious conside* 
rations, I will only observe, that if one would, in nny 
period of life, or under any distress whatever, desire to 
nave his grievances as tolerable as possible, there is no 
surer meani^ for that end, than to endeavour to preserve* 
an equffi, composed, ami resigned temper of mind. T« 
struggle, and fiet, and rage at every misfortune or hard* 
}»h)p, ib tearing open the wound, and making it fester. 
Composing the mind to contentment and patience is the 
most likely means to heal it up. It is, therefore, obviout 
what couduct prudence directs to in the case of di^trcif 
or likj'd^hlp. 

liut in what light does this show the prudence of many 
people r Du v^c not see that they who liavc no consider* 



ib)e rea] distresses in liTe to struggle willi, lake care I 
ntake theniselves miserable, by mustering up im)igiimi7,^ 
or heiglilenitig ioconaiderable misfortunes? Does not • 4 
ajurtiei', in tbe midst of affluence, and with independence I 
in his power, make himself as unhappy about a cold look 
from tlie minister, as a poor tradesman is at the loss of 
Iris principal customer f Is not a fine lady as much dls- 
iKssed, ii^ her lap-dog has a fit of the eholic, as a po< 
mman about the sickness of a child ? Such imagniaiyd 
unfortunates complain heavily of the afflictions of life,^ 
wUIp neither labours under any woi-th mentioning bu| 
what are of their own making. 

When people have all their lives allnwed themselves H 
givt way to foolish discontent and unt-asiness, i 
wonder if, when they come to old age, they find theni4 
calves uniiappy, and by their peevishness make all abou^ 
dieiD unhappy, and put it in their beaits to wish tlieoa 
well out of the woria. 
The art of growing old with a good grace is none of" 
' Ibe least considci'able in life. In order to this, it is abso- 
I lotely necessary that a man have spent the former part of 
I his days in a manner consistent with reason and religion. 
H« who has passed his life wholly in secular pursuits, in' 
[ nasptDgat rii!hes,in aspiring after prefennenls, in amusing 
Hmsclf in show and ostentation, in wallowing In sensuality 
ittd voluptuousness, what foundation has he laid for pass- 
ing old age with dignity .'' What is moi-e universally des- 
pised than an old man, whose mind unstored with know- 
Kidge.and unaffected with a sense of goodness, still grovels 
ifter the objects of sense, still hankers after tbe scene 
irbieli foimerly engaged him ; scenes of vanity and foil] 
b wiy age, but in the graver part of life, unnatural ai 
nonstrous ? Yet there is nothing more certain (for univer- 
fd experience confirms it) than that, according as a per- 
•011 hae formed his mind in tbe younger part of life, such 
it will be to the last. The ruling passion seldom fails till 
idl fails. He who has made the bottle his chief delight 
will drink on even when he has hardly breath to swallow 
uf wine. The impure letcher will creep after hia 
J when bis knees knock together. 1 he miser, 
5 all bis life made riches his god, will be screm^ 
9* 



er- ^^ 
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bling after the wealth of this world, with one foot in th^i f- 
other. The vain coquet will show affectation when she* Y 
can no longer move any passion but pity. The brainless H 
card-player will waste the last lawful remains of life in «!• 
amusement unworthy of the most inconsiderate age. Evea 
when all is over, how do we see many old people in theii 
conversation dwell with pleasure on the vanities, and even* 
the vices of their younger days. . ' 

How should it be otherwise than that the mind, whkk 
has been for fifty years together constantly bent one mjf 
should preserve to the end, the cast it has received and 
kept so long ? In the same manner those who have been 
so wise as to view life in its proper light, as a transient 
state, to be temperately enjoyed while it lasts ; who have 
improved their minds with knowledge, and enriched then 
with virtue and piety; have qualified themselves for actii^ 
the last concluding scene with the same propriety as the 
rest. To such, their finding themselves unequal to th# 
active or the sayer scenes of life, is no manner of mortiCk 
cation. Indillerent to them, while engaged in thero, thej 
quit them with indifference ; sure to find in retirement a 
mnd of the noblest entertainment from sober and mm 
conversation, ilrom leading, and from views of that Aitim 
world for which the conscience of a well spent life air 
sures them of their being in a state of preparation. Us^ 
fill by their wise and pious conversation while they live» 
they go off the stage lamented, leaving behind them the 
sweet savour of a good name, and the universal approbar 
tion of the wise and good. 

SECTION XV. 
Of the Dignity of Female Life, prudenHaUy eonmderetL 

Without the general concurrence of both sexes, in 
a prudent and virtuous conduct, the perfection of human 
nature is not to be attained. The innuence which the fiur 
sex have, and ought to have in life, is so great that their 
good behaviour can give a general turn to the face of hiH 
man affairs ; and a great dfeal more than is commoDl]f 
imagined depends upon their discretion ; since (to stff 
MowDg o{ their influence over our sex, in the cbmcteil 
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ftf mistresses and wires,) the minds of the whole species 
receive their first cast from womankind. 

The dignity of female life, exclusive of what is com- 
mon to both sexes, consists in an equal mixture of the 
reserve with benevolence in the virgin state, and affection 
and submission in that of man*iage ; a diligent attention 
to the forming of the tempers of children of both sexes 
in their earliest years, (for that lies wholly upon the 
mother,) and the whole education of the daughters : for 
I know of none so proper for- young ladies as a home 
education. 

. The greatest errors and dangers to be avoided by ladies 
ire comprehended in the following paragraphs, 
'r Vanity in womankind, is, if possible, more absurd than 
lithe other sex. Men have bodily strength, authority, 
kiming, and such like pretences for puffing themselves 
up with pride : but woman's only peculiar boast is beau- 
If • For virtue and good sense are never the subjects of 
wnity. 

*. There is no endowment of less consequence than ele- 
lance of form and outside. A mass of flesh, blood, hu- 
BOUTS, and impurities, covered over with a well coloured 
fliun, is the definition of beauty. Whether is this more 
jiioperly a matter of vanity, or of mortification } Were it 
ttcomparably more excellent than it is, nothing can be 
iBore absurd than to be proud of what one has had no man- 
ner of hand in procuring, but is wholly the gift of heaven. 
A woman may as reasonably be proud of the lilies of the 
field, or .the tulips of the garden, as of the beauty of her 
own face. They are both the works of the same hand ; 
equally out of human power to give, or to preserve ; 
equally trifling and despicable when compared with what 
is substantially excellent ; equally frail and perishing. 
■ Affectation is a vice capable of disgracing beauty more 
diaB pimples, or the small-pox. I have often seen ladies 
•in public places of the most exqusite forms, render them- 
selves, by affectation and visible conceit, too odious to be 
looked at without disgust ; who, by a modest and truly 
Innale behaviour, might have commanded the admira- 
tion of every eye. But I sjiall say the less upon this head, 
ID coQsiderationi that it is, generally speaking, to our sex 

^40 2-18 
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th»f femalfi iifflpctfltioo U to bf? rlmrgf^rl. A woman twmtA' i 
indeefl become complettJy foolish or vicious without oW ' 

TalkativeDCflR in eitbf^r sfjx if? ^^nf rally a proof of taniiy • 
anri foliy, hut \^ in womankinrl, e^pPcittWy in comfrnttf 5 
with men, and ahfjre all, with men of unfier5itani1rng and i 
learning, wholly out of character, and peculiarly disagree* - 
ahle to people of sense. "^ 

If we appeal either to rea<;on, scripture, or unitersrf 
consent, we shall find a degree of suhrrns^ion to the mn]» 
sex, to be an indispensihie part of the female character J" 
and to set up for an cfjuality with the sex to which na« 
ture has given the ail vantage, and formed for authority and' 
action, is (Apposing nature, which is never done innocenflyi 

The creat hazard run by the female sex, and the poifil 
in which their prudence or weakness appears most cnn^ 
spicfmus, is in love matters. To a woman's C(»nduct with 
regard to the other sex, is owing, more than to all othfif 
thmgs, the happiness or misery of her existence in tM# 
world ; for I am at present only considering things in a 
prudential light. 

A woman cannot act an imprudent part in listening to 
the proposal of a lover, whether of the honourable of 
dishonourable kind, without bringing herself to ruin irrtr* 
trievable. If she does but seem to hear with patience thtf 
wanton seducer, her fame is irrecoverably blasted, and her 
value for ever sunk. The mere suspieifm f»f guilt, or even 
of inr. lination, soils her reputation ; and such is the deli- 
cacy of virgin purity, that a puff of foul breath stains it j 
and all the streams that flf>w will not restore its former 
lustre. Nothing therefore can exceed the folly of so 
m»i''h as hearing one sigh of the dishonourable lover: hi* 
raptures are only the expressi/ms of his impure desire) 
bis admiration of the beRutiful and innocent, is only tb« 
effect of eagerne«w to gratify his filthy passion by the nlin 
of h#'auty and innoeene#» : he pr^tenfls to love ; but so 
may the wfflf rleclnre his rlesire to devour the lamb : both 
love their prf^y ; hut it is only Ut destroy. 

As^Jjin, witfi resppf t to hf»rif nimble proposals, prudence 
will «iig£;« :?t to a »vfrm»o that tho naxard she nms in 
throwinff herself away is incomparably more detiperete 
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that of the other sex, who hare every advantage for 
iriDg, or bearing their affictions of eYetj kind. The 
of the man who is unhappily married, is calami- 
; but that of the woman who has a bad husband, is 
erate, and incurable but by death, 
there be any general rule for ladies to judge of the 
scters of men who offer them proposals of marriage, 
ly be, to find out what figure they make among their 
It is to be supposed that men are generally quali- 
to judge of one another's merits; and as our sex are 
stomed to less delicacy and reserve than the other, it 
t impossible to come at men's real characters, espe- 
f with regard to their tempers and dispositions, upon 
h the happiness of the married life depends more 
upon capaci^^, learning, or wealth. 
>o great a delight in dress and finery, besides the exn 
e m time and money, which they occasion, in some 
Dces, to a degree beyond all bounds of decency and 
non sense, tend naturally to sink a woman to the 
St pitch of contempt among all those, of either sex, 
have capacity enough to put two thoughts together, 
mature who spends its whole time in dressing, gam- 
prating, and gadding, is a being originally indeed of 
rational make ; but, who has sunk itself beneath its 
, and is to be considered, at present, as nearly on a 
with the monkey species. 



SECTION XVI. 

Misuttaneoui Thoughts on Prudence in Jetton. 

y pursue worthy ends, by wise means, is the whole 
Jtive prudence ; and this must be done with, reso- 
a, diligence, and perseverance, till the point is gain- 
er appears impracticable. 

> retort an injury, is to be almost as bad as the ag- 
or. When two throw dirt against one another, can 
T keep himself clean ? 

;tion and contemplation are no way inconsistent, 
ather reliefs to one another. When you are engaged 
idy, throw business out of your thoughts. When in 
less, think of your bu^ness only. 
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To a man of business, knowledge is an ornament. Ta 
a studious man, action is a relief. 

If you ever promise at all, take care, at least, that it be 
80 as nobody may suffer by trusting to you. 

If you have debtors, let not your lenity get the better 
of your prudence ; nor ]^our care of your own intereist 
make you forget humanity. A prison is not for the un- 
fortunate, but the knavish. 

Tractableness to advice, and firmness against tempta- 
tion, are no way inconsistent. 

There is more true greatness in generously owning a 
fault, and making proper reparation for it, than in obsti? 
natcly defending a wrong conduct. But, quitting your 
purpose, retreat rather like a lion than a cur. 

A mind hardened against affliction, and a body against 
pain and sickness, are the two securities of earthly hap* 
piness. 

Let a person find out his own peculiar weaknfcs^ anct 
be ever suspicious of himself on that side. Let a passion- 
ate man, for example, resolve always to show less resent? 
ment than reason might justify ; there is no danger of his 
erring on that side. Let a talkative man resolve always to 
say less than the most talkative person in the company he 
is in. If one has reason to suspect himself of lovmg mo* 
ney too much, let him give always, at least, somewhai 
more than has been given by a noted miser. 

A man who does not know in general his own weakneaS| 
mu^'t either be a person of high rank, or a fool. 

How comes it tljat we judge so severely the actions w^ 
did a great while ago ? It is because we are now at a pro- 
per distance, and look upon them with an indifferent, ere, 
as on those of another person. The very objects which 
now employ us so much, and the conduct we now justiijf 
so strenuously, can we say, that the time will not come 
when we shdl look upon them as we now do upon our 
follies of ten or twenty years backwards f Why can we 
not view ourselves, and our own behaviour, at all ttmea 
in the same manner? This shows our partiality for our- 
selves in a most absurd light. 

When you are dead, the letters which compose your 
Bame will be no more to you than the rest of the alpbft« 
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bet. Ijeave Ihe racie of fame to wits and heroes : do you 
strive to live usefully iji this world, and you will be happy 
In the next. 

It is best if you can keep quite clear of llie great. But 
If you happen at anytime to be thrust into their company, 
keep up in your behaviour to them the dignity of a man 
of spint and worth, which is the only true greatness. If 
you sneak and cringe, they will trample upon yon. 

Bewai-e of mean spirited people ; they are commonly 
revengeful and malicious. 

The following advantages are likely to make a com- 
bletely accomplished man. I. Good natural parts. 2. 
A good temper, 3. Good and general education, begun 
carlv. 4. Choice, not immense, reading, and careful di- 
gesting. S. Elxperience of various fortunes. 6. Con- 

' rCfsation with men of letters and of business. 7. Knuw- 

I ledge of the world, gained by conversation, business, 

I Xnu tiavel. 

I If the world suspect your well intended designs, be not 

IiOieasy ; it only shows that mankind are themselves false 
■fid aitful, which is the cause of their being suspicious. 
Never set up for a jack-in-an- office. Men of real 
ifOrth are modest, and decline employment, though much 
fcter for it than those who thrust themselves forward. 
But if good can he done, do it, if no one else will. 

How much less trouble it costs a well disposed mind 
to jiardon, than to revenge ! 

If your enemy is foi-ced to have recourse to a lie to 
blacken you, consider what a comfort it is to think of 

i'our having supported such a character as to render it 
taipossible lor malice to hurt you without the aid of false* 
hflrxl ; and trust to the gcmiine fairness of your charac- 
ierto clear itself in the end. 

Whoever has gone througli much of life, must remem- 
ber that he has thrown away a great deal of useless un- 
easiness upon what was much worse in his appi'ehcnslon 
titan in reality. 

A miser will sometimes ser^-e you any way you please 
bt a."fk him, purely to save bis money. 

If you give away nothing till you die, even your own 
4iildreQ will .hardly thank you for what you leave ther" 
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A great number oF Hniall favoun; will nn/;a)i;€ Roma <. 

1ico|il(; inon; lo you than ona f;ri;at oua ; and where thejr \z 
io|}(i for more and more, tliey will be willing to go onto ! 
serve you. 

An idle person Ih dead before Ijih time. I 

The great diflieulty of behaviour in in caHe of Hurprise. -j 

The truest objer.tri of eharity are tho»e whom modcitjf \ 
conceals. 

A generouH man does not lose by a generous man. 

It will be a great misfortune to you if an intimate 
friend or near relation falls into poveily ; you must either 
lend your assistance, or be ill looked upon : and people - 
are oflen blamed for niggardliness, when, if all the trulli 
were known, (which mighl be vary improper,) they would 
be Justified in having given to the full extent of their 
abilities, 

A man's character and behaviour in pulilic, and at 
home, are often as diffcTent as a la<ly's looks at a ball, and 
in a morning before she has gone through the ceremony 
of the toilet. IJut real merit, like artless beauty, aliinef 
forth at all times distinguishingly illustrious. 

There is nothing more agreeable to human nature than 
to have s^imewhat moderately to employ both mind and 
body. TUara is nothing more unnatumi, than for a crea- 
ture endowed with various active powers, to be wholly 
inactive. Hence the silly and mischievous inventions of 
cards, dice, and other anmsements, which empty people 
have been obliged to have recourse to as a kind or artifi- 
cial employment, to prevent human nature from sinking j 
into an absolute lelhargy. Why might not our luxurioutf 
wasters of heaven's most inestimable gift, as well employ 
the same eagerness of activity in somewhat that might 
turn to account to themselves and others, as in the insipid 
and unprofitable drudgery of the card-table ? 

To serve your friends to your own ruin, is romantic; 
to think of none but yoursi^lf, is si»rdid. 

Riches and happinr^ss hdve nothing to do with one 
another, though extreme poverty and misery be nearly 
related. 

Judge of yourself by that respect you have voluntarily 
paid you by men of undoubted integrity and discemmentt 
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^BhIio Imre no iriterL-st to flatter yon. Act ap to jouM 
^^■cter : sui>port your dignity : Cut do uol iiiaki! yuur-l 
^^Bnb^py if ynii meet not with the bonuur you.de* 1 
^^B friiin uiose whose esteem no one valuer. J 

^^Hspise triHiiig atTronts, and tiiey will vanish. A littl^jfl 
^^Br will put out a fii'e, which, hluwii up, wuuld bunfl 

^^K^e away what yon can part with. Throw away no4 
^^K you know nut how much you may uii^s it. fl 

^^Bride for after-life, so as to enjoy the present. EnjoyV 
^^Kesenl, su as to leaf e a provision for the time to coma^ 
^^Hpid too many aud great obligations : it is runiiiniM 
^^Hnbt beyond what you may be able to pay, !■ 

^^Htclude at least nine parts in ten of what is bandc^fl 
^^H by commiin fume to be false. I 

^^Kaltb ia a };ood ^errant, but a bad master. ^ 

^^K not otTctid a bad man, because lie will stick at no> m 
^^Blo be revenged. It is cruel to insult a good man, ^ 
^^Beserves nothing but good. A great man may easily" 
^^Krou: and there is noncsu mean who cannot do mis- 
^^K tiierefarc follow peace with alt men. 
^^Hctrry the Iriumph over a pei'son yoti hat-e got the 
^^H.of, too far, is mean and imurudent : it is mean, he- 
^^Hyou have gut (lie better; it is imprudent, because 
^^Hr provoke bim to revenge your insolence in some 
Hnrate way. 

prrcsenla ought to be genteel, not expensive: ibey an 
[lot valued by generous minds for their own sake, but 
loarlu of love or esteem. 

Provide for the worst ; but hope the best. 

Set about nothing without fiist thinking it over caj' 
fijlly. To ^ay, " 1 did not think of that, is much iba 
)yne as saying, " Yuu must know I am a simpleton. 

Whoever anticipates troubles, will find he has thrown 
*f»y a great deal of terror and anguish to no purpose. 

Accustom yourself to have some employment for every 
bjMir you can prudently snatch from business; lliis book 
^» put together in that maimer, else it could never have 
_Wki written by its author. 

s nobody may believe bad i-eporls 
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aflGur^, you may assure yourself that they will soon not be 
fit to look into. 

Reform yourself first, and then others. 

Do not place your happiness in ease from pain ; there 
is no such thing in this world : but in patience under af- 
j| fliction, which is within your reach. 

If you are a master, do not deprive yourself of so great 
* a rarity as a good servant for a slight offence. If you are 
a dependant, do not throw yourself out of a good place 
for a slight affront. 

Do what good offices you can ; but leave yourself at 
liberty from promises and engagements. 

Let no one overload you with favours : you will find it 
an unsufferable burden. 

There are many doublings in the human heart : do not 
think you can find out the whole of man's real character 
at once, unless he is a fool. 

If you would embroil yourself with all mankind at 
once^ you have only to oppose every qoan's prevailmg 
passion. Endeavour to mortify the proud man, irritate the 
passionate, put the miser to expense, and you will have 
them all against you. On the other hand, if you had 
rather live peaceably, give way a little to the particular 
iveaknesses of those you converse with. 

It will take some time to raise your fortune in a (air 
way, and to fit you for a better world : it will therefore be 
proper to begin a course of industry and piety as eai-ly as 
possible. 

Aim at desert rather than reward. 

Let no pretence of friendship mislead you ; he is not 
your friend who attempts it. 

Never keep a bad servant in hope of his reformation. 

It is seldom that either borrower or lender gets by the 
bargain. 

Think yourself cheap off with a little scandal for extra- 
ordinary goodness : how many have paid their lives for 
their integrity ? 

The friendship of an artful man is mere self-interest ; 
you will get nothing by it. 

If you trust a known knave, people will not so much tf 
pitjr you when you suffer by him. 



In dealing witli a person you saspect/it may be useful, 
ia ct^nversauon, to draw him into difficulties, if possible, as 
liiev crx>s$-exauiine witnesses at the bar in order to find 
out the truth. It may even be of use to sot him a talking ; 
in the inaidrertency and hurry of conversation he may 
discover himself. 

Consider how difficult a thin?:: it i«w?t be to deceive the 
*eneral eye of mankind, who are as much interested to 
dleicct you« as you are to deceive them. 

He is surely a man of creater reach, who can conduct 
lus affairs without being obliged to have rt*course to tricks 
ud temporan* expedient^, Uian with them: he who knows 
how to secure Uie mterests both of this world and the next, 
than he who cannot contrive to get a comfortable subsist- 
race in this world without damnm«: his soul. 

It is foolish to show vour teeth when you cannot bite. 

Whoever loves injunes, let him pmvoke injuries. 

In prosperity^ prepare for a change : in adversity, hope 
far one. 

If you are ill used by a man, especially a great one, put 
isp with the injur}' quietly, and be tliankfui it was not worse: 
n« n they do but a lit Je mischief, the world has a good 
peonywoith of Uiem. 

If you let alone making your will till you come to a 
death-bed, you will not do it property. 

If you give at all, do it cheerluUy. 

If Tou want to show a person that vou see throusch his 
crafty designs, a hint bt-tween jest aaid earnest may do 
better than tellins: !iini hlimtlv and fuUv how he stands in 
Tour mind : from a little, he will ^uess the rest. 

With the multiplicity of business even* person has to 
do, how can people complain of being distre>sed for some- 
what to pass the time .' l^'suu s private affairs to conduct, 
or oversee ; children to form to wisdom and virtue ; the 
distressed to relieve ; the unthinking to advise ; friends 
and country to s*»n*e; their own passions to conquer; 
their minds to funnsh with knowledge, virtue, and reli- 
gion ; a whole eternity *s happiness to provide for. 

Trv a friend before you trust him : trust him no more 
than IS necessar}' : bear with anv weakness that does not 
srike at the root of friendship. i( a difference arise, bring 
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the matter to a calm bearing. Make up tbe breach, ij 
possible : but if friendship languisbes for anj time, let ft 
expire peaceably. 

There is as much meanness in taking every trifle for u 
affront, as in patting up with tbe grossest indignity. Thi 
first is the character ol a bully ; Sie latter of a cowarcL 
which of th#two had you rather be f 

In all schemes, leave room for the possibility of a miq 
carriage. ^ 

Those are the best diversions which most relieve 
mind and exercise the body ; and which bring the I 
expense of time and money. Mirth is one thing, and 
chief another. 

It is strange to reflect a little ap<m some of the irree 
cilable contrarieties in human nature. Nothine se 
more strongly worked into the constitution of the 
than the love of liberty : yet how very ready are we 
some cases to ^ve up our hberty ? What more t 
wk?M faniiion f X et how do an ranks, sexes, and ages, 
slave themselves in obedience to it? There is great 
to believe that it is wholly in compliance with 
that many judicious, thinking people, waste so many 
able hours, as we see they do, at an amusement which 
be a slavery to persons capable of thought; I mean 
card table. But such people ought to consider how t 
can justify to themselves the throwing away so great a 
of precious life, besides giving their countenance to a 
practice, merely because it is the fashion. 

Bestir yourself while young: you will want rest when d4| 

O^ot wish ; but do. 

' ^ffsf not relations, unless they be such as you woid^ 
think worthy of trust if they were strangers. 

If you are not worth a shilling after sJl your debts 
paid, do not spend a shilling that you can save. Do 
squander away your hopes. 

If you can live independent, never give up your libe; 
and your leisure, much less your conscience, to a gri 
man : he has nothing to give in return for them. If j 
can but be contented m moderate circumstances, you mv 
be happy, and keep your inestimable liberty, leisure, 
Jntegntj, into the bargain. 
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People »re better found out lo their unguarded hours, 
lan by the principal actions of their Ures : the first is 
iture, the second, art. 

If Toa chance to have a quarrel with anr one, bv no 
Deans irrite letters, or send messages ; bring the matter 
a hearing as quicklr as possible, before your spirits have 
ime to rankle. Endeavour rather to reconcile than con- 
jper Tour enem j : hj so doing, you take from him the 
nciination to hurt vou, which is the best security. When 
|iQ hare reconciled him, take care, if you find he has 
tried a traitorous part, nerer to trust, or be intimately 
bnremed with him any more. Tou may lore him as a 
tSow creature ; but not confide in him as a good man. 

To gain applause, you must do as the archer, who ob- 
lias the prize by hitting the mark. 

Asking a favour by letter, or giving a person time to 
tii& of it, is only giving him an opportunity of getting 
t handsomelv. 

It is not hard to find out a man's true merit, as to abi- 



He who behaves well, is certainly no weak man : but 
sthing is more difficult than to find out a man's character 
i to integrity. 

' He who never mbbehaved either in joy, in grief, or 
■prise, most have his wisdom at command in a manner 
most superior to humanity, and may be pronounced a 
me hero. 

Haste is but a poor apology : take time and do your 
naness welL 

If you would not be forestalled by another, or laughed 
lit in case of a disappointment, do not tell your designs. 

If you are to be called a scrub, let it be for paring, 
Hiere firugality is proper. Who would spare in the educa- 
Son of a son ; in carrying on a considerable law suit ; or 

defraying the expense of a solemnity ? 

I would not answer for the conduct of the ablest man 

1 the worid, if I knew that he was so conceited of his 
>m abilities as to be above advice. 

There is more good to be done in life by obstinate dili- 
^ace, and perseverance, than most people seem^w^^r^ of 

10* 
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The ant and bee are but little and weak animals ; and 
yet by constant application they do wonders. 

Do not scold or swear at your servants : they will des» 
pise you for a passionate, clamorous fool : do not make 
them too familiar with you : they will make a wrong use 
of it, and grow saucy : do not let them know all the t^* 
lue you have for them ; they will presume upon your -^ 
podness, and conclude that you cannot do without them; 
o not give them too great wages; it will put them above 
their business : do not allow them too much liberty; 
they will want still more and more : do not entreat them 
to live with you ; if you do, they will conclude they may 
live as they please. 

Irresolution is as foolish as rashness. If the husband- 
man should never sow, or the shipmaster never put to 
sea, where would be the harvest, or the gains f 

Do not think to prevail with a man in a fury, to calm 
his passion in a moment ; if you can persuade nim to put 
off his revenge for some time, it will be the most you can 
hope. Advice ihay sometimes do good when you do not 
expect it. People do not care to seem persuaded to alter 
any part of their conduct ; for that is an acknowledge 
ment that they were in the wrong : but they may, per- 
haps, reflect afterwards upon what you said ; and, if toey 
do not wholly reform the fault you reproved, they may 
rectify it in some measure. 

To be regular, is prudence ; to go like a clock, is mere 
formality. 

Do not wish for an increase of wealth ; it does but en- 
large the desires : whereas happiness consists in the gra- 
tification of the wants of nature. 

Where lies the wisdom of that revenge which recoils 
upon one's self? Instead of getting the better of your ene- 
my, by offending your Maker in revenging an injury, yoa 
f;ive your enemy the advantage of seeing you punished, 
f you would have the whole advantage, forgive ; and 
then, if he does not repent, the whole punishment will fail 
upon him. 

Profuse giving or treating is laughed at by the wise, ac- 
cording to the old saying, *^ Fools make feasts,'' &c. 

He has a good income who has but few occasions of 
speadiDg s not he who bas gceaX t^uXB) %xA ^g^^ n^uUk 
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can raise the meanest, or humble the hisch- 
csi : It is therefore absurd for the one to despair, or the 
tdier to (iresume. 

In dificult businesses, it may answer good purposes to 
let the proposal be made by a person of inferior conse- 
fKooe, and let another, whose word will haTe more 
imht, come, as if by chance, and second the motion. 

Would you punish the spiteful ? Show him that }'ou 
«e aboTe his malice : the dart he threw at you will 
&C1I rdiound, and pierce him to the heart 

To get an estate fairiy requires good abilities : to keep 
ladimproTe one, is not to be done without diligence and 
fiugilitr : but to lose one with a grace, when it so pleas- 
es the diTine ProTidence, is a still nobler art 

He who promises rashly, will break his promise with 
tbe sune ease as he made it. 

Keep a watch over yourself when you are in extreme 

£id humour : artful people will take that opportunity to 
w you into promises which may embarrass you either 
tohrnk or keep. 

Your actions must not onlr be right, but expedient : 
dbrr mustnot only be agreeable to virtue, but to prudence. 

lou may safely be umpire among strangers, but not 
mKMig fiiends : in deciding between the former, you may 
pin ; among the latter, you must lose. 

Great fame is like a great estate, hard to get, hard to 
keep. 

Party is the madness of many, for the gain of a few ; 
says Swift 

If it gives you pain, or idtame, to think of changing 
your scheme at the remonstrance of your faithful friend, 
(wUch shows extreme weakness in you,) you may get 
over that difficulty by seemtns to have thought of some 
additional consideration, which has moved you to follow 
his advice. 

In a free country, there is little to be done by force : 
gentle means may gain you those ends which violence 
would forever put out of your power. 

He who is unhappy, and can find no comfort at home, 
is mihappy indeed. 

Never tnist a man for the vehemence of his assever^ 
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tionH whose bare word ^ou would not tru»t : a knave will 
make no more of sweanng to a falsehood, than of affirm* 
ing it. 

Theory will signify little, without address to put your 
knowledge in practice. 

In affliction, coa<»train yourself to bear patiently for a 
day or so, only for the sake of trying whether patience 
does not lighten the burden : if the experiment answers, 
as you will umloubtedly find, vou have only to continue it« 

if you borrow, be sure of making punctual payment, 
else you will have no more trust. 

Is it not better that your friend tell you your faults pri- 
vately, than that your enemy talk of them publicly ^^ 

A princely rnind will ruin a private fortune. Keep the 
rar)k in which Providence hath placed you ; and do not 
make yourself unhappy because you cannot afford what- 
ever a wild fancy might suggest. The revenues of all the 
kingdoms of the world would not be equal to the expense 
of one extravagant person. 

Where there is a prospect of doin^ good, neither be so 
forward in thrusting yourself into the direction of the 
business as to keep out others, who might manage it bet- 
ter; nor so backward, through false modesty, as to let the 
thing go undone for want of somebody to do it. If no one 
else, who could execute a good work better, will engage 
in it, do you undertake and execute it as well as you can. 

The man of books is generally awkward in business : 
tlie man of business is oiten superficial in knowledge. 

In engaging yourself for anv person or thing, you will 
be sure to entangle yourself if things should not turn out 
to your expectation : and if yon get off for a little ridi- 
cule, think It a icood bargain. 

You may perhaps come to be great or rich ; but re- 
member the taxes and deductions you will be liable to, of 
iiurry, noise, impatience, flattery, envy, anxiety, disi^ 

Iiointment; not to mention remorse. All these, and a 
mndred other articles set on one side of the account, and 
your wealth and grandeur on the other, are you likely to 
be greatly a gainer in happiness by quitting a private sta^ 
tion, from pomp and sbgw t A»k those wno liave expe* 
rjence* 
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iTecessitj and &bil!ty live next duor to one anotlier. 
V you never ask advice, j-ou will liai-dl^ bo alwa) s right. 

TOu ask loo many, you will not know wLich way lo go. 

fou obsltnalrly oppose ad\nce, you will certainly go 
;. A wicked counsellor will mislead you wilfully : « 

I one thoughtlessly. 
f take ci-edit where you can pay ready money | 
ly of low dealers : they will maJie yoii pay inlcrc^ 

h • vengeance. 

r refuse a good offer for the sake of a better n 
: the first b certainty; the latter only hope. 

" ^ake a thing come of another, which you must J 

e done yom-self, is an innocent, and oflen u 
"e. 
e care of irrevocable deeds. 
B who has done all he could, has discharged his c 

: is one of the moat substantial uid real evils I 
i e^iecially when a man comes lo be so plunged as fl 
> prospect of ever getting clear : an honest mind 

II CIKUulstances must be in a state of despair, he- 
s no hope of ever being in a roudition to do 

B to mankind. 

r let yourself be meanly betrayed into an adiniil 
if apcrsonof highrank, or fortune, whom y 
~~i if he were your equal in station : none but foe 
Idren are struck with tinsel. 
n eniployment more useful in society, to be a n 
f differences, than a pRtfessor of aMtijoaatj : 
dcnue to know how to eoiiie bcnteni (l 
:^ bickering at one another ; ml not liav^ 
e or other. 
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which you Ao not find youraelf reduced to the nere> 
of a lie, or any other bawer art) draw off part of the at 
tion of your enemy, or diHconcert lii» ineaHurcH, as 
common in war to attack at several places at once; 1 1 
it an honest and laudable artifice. 

Do you not remember, when you was about twent 
twenty-five years of age, that you was very full of ; 
own talents and accomplishments? Do you not find 
you have been growing every year since more and n 
Ignorant and weak in your ov/n opinion ! Let this U 
you to put a proper estimate upon your attainments, 
to know that the time will come, when (if you be k 
worthy of true knowledge) you will reflect on all j 
ac(|U]sitions in this state as comparatively mean 
trivial. 

Look back upon the difiiculties and troubles you I 
been embarrassed with in life ; and observe whether i 
of them have not been occanionod bv misconduct, pi 
passion, folly, and vice : and if you find you cannot d 
yourself to give up what has cost you infinite troi 
and vexation, conclude yourself a confirmed incur 
mmhnun. 

If ever you engage in any design for the public g< 
depend upon meeting with almost as many hirulranci 
you have different persons to be concerned with, 
will have a difficulty started by almost every one to wl 
you propose your scheme. One will tell you it will d( 
good ; another, that it will do harm ; and almost all 
be cold to what is not of their own proposing. S 
will seem to come into your sclieme at once, and wil 
degrees draw you out of the wav you was in. By an 
some bugbear starts up before them; and then they 
as hasty to desert you as they were sanguine to join 
Many love to make a show ol publie spirit while the 
no trouble to be taken, or expense to be laid out; 
when you expect them to bestir themselves in ean 
you find yourself <lisappointed. Many, for the mere v« 
of being in a scheme, tvill be wry busy ; but if they 
they cannot be of the importance they desire, or 
they cannot rule all, the public good may shift for i 
/qf wbat tfaey care ; they will have no concern wl 
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ley must go along with others. The timorousness of 
>ine ; the difficulty of others, with respect to their cha- 
ftcters, which they do not care to hazard for the public 
dvantage ; and the rashness of others, who will be med- 
lling; the coldness, the forwardness, the pride, the diffi- 
lence, of those who should go along with you, will be so 
nany obstacles in your way, which will heartily plague 
rou, if not wholly disconcert your scheme. But we must 
lot, on account of the difficulties, resolve against attempt- 
ing any thing for the general advantage. On the contrary, 
the more the difficulty the greater the praise. The pro- 
per method of proceeding on such occasions, I take to 
)e as follows : 

Consider carefully your scheme, with its probable con- 
equences, comparing it with whatever you have known 
lone that may coincide with or resemble it, either at 
lorae or in foreign countries : then talk it over with one 
«• more friends, whom you know to be men of under- 
tanding and sincerity : teep it as private as possible till 
t be almost ripe for execution : carry it as far as you can 
before you desire the concurrence of any number of per- 
ons, especially of high rank ; they are generally, and 
lot altogether without reason, suspicious of whatever is 
proposed to them as a project ; and one will not be first, 
ind another will not be first, in a new scheme ; though 
hey will perhaps join with others, especially of their own 
•ank. By this conduct you may by degrees draw into a 
incurrence with you some persons wtiose names may 
)e of service, and may prevent the objections which may 
)e made by others. For when people see a design going 
nto immediate execution, they will consider it in a very 
liferent manner from what is only proposed as a possible 
icheme, but is yet wholly immature. 

I cannot help wondering at the turn of many people's 
ninds, who are fond of what is far fetched, merely for its 
^ing foreign : whereas one would think self-love, which 
jroduces so many foolish effects, might at least produce 
me reasonable one ; I mean, to make people fond of home, 
nd whatever is the product of their own country, and 
heir own grounds. Why should we love our own chil- 
IreDi our own works, and our o\vn weaknesses, merely be- 
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cause they are our own, at the same time that we lore h* 
reign fashions, wines, musicians, &c. merely because they 
are foreign f For my part, 1 think it is much more for aa 
English eentleman to boast, that the provisions of bista- 
ble are the product of his own estate, and the dress he 
wears, the manufacture of his own country, than that the 
four quarters of the globe have been ransacked to feed 
and clothe him.^ 

If while you are young, and bad habits are yet but 
weak in you, you have not strength of mind to conquer 
them, how will you be able to do it when they have ae- 
uired strength by length of time and practice ? If you 

o not find yourself now disposed to look into the state of 
your mind, and to repent and reform, while there is less 
to set right, how will you bring yourself hereafter to exBr 
mine your own heart, wheii all is confusion within, and 
nothing fit to be looked into ? Or how will vou bring your- 
self to repent and reform, when there will be so much to 
set ri^ht tnat you will not know where to begin ? 

It IS easy to keep from gaming, drunkenness, or any 
other fashionable vice. You have only to lay down a firm 
resolution, and fix in your mind a steady aversion against 
them. When once your humour is known, nobody will 
trouble you : they will perhaps sav of you, " He is a 
queer fellow, and will not do as otner people do." At 
last those who cannot live without the card-table and the 
bottle will drop you ; and then you have only to seek 
out company where improvement b more pursued than 
amusement. I am mistaken if you will be a great loser 
by the exchange. 

Make a sure bargain beforehand with workmen; and 
by no means be put off with their telling you they ii-ill 
refer the price to vour discretion. 

A person who nils a place of eminence will do well to 
observe the following rules : 1. Above all things to act 
a strictly just and upright part : for that wUl be sure to 
end well. 2. To make bis advantage of the errors of his 
predecessors. 3. To avoid all extremes in general: 
violent measures are wholly inconsistent with prudence. 

* These remarks on the Lnve of Countrv onght, at this time In perti- 
calar, to hare their full ibrce on the heart oi ereiy Amerkao^-i^Aiibcr. 
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R; bul take care not to srcm suspicious 
'ohe conteut with a muderatc income, nnii 

ostentation : great riches and grandeur infalti- 

envy and hatred. 6. To be easy of access; 
universally hated ; and afTabilily tends to re- 

:opie to tile private character of a person whoso 
induct may be obnoxious. 7. To near all opi- 
d follow the best. 8. To listen attentively to Uic 

made by enemies. 9. To sbow to inferiors 
It personally great in his conduct and character : 
isa man ofraiik to extreme contempt, lo observe 
t makes the difltrence between him and his in- 
hiefly dress, riches, or station. 10. To rc- 
nCi if poNsihIe, with a repiitatiim unsiullird. 
I ; a good conscience ; one hunih-ed a year for 
wrson, or two for a family ; the real necessaries 
e soon reckoned up. If Ihere happen to be in 
ibouriiood a few conversable people, with whom 

walk, or ride out, or bear a song, crack a barm- 
, or hace a gnnie at howls, you are piissess- 
^e whole luxury of life. Where is the mui 
lerit may challenge such happiness,"' Vet how 
) there dissatisfied in affluence beyond this ? 

find yourself in a Ibri^nng way, keep in it. 

r sordid self out of your mind, if you think ofbe- 

ipreat in spirit. 

Iiness at throwing any sudden thought which may 
tber in reading or conversation, mto easy lan- 
my be of great use towards improvement in pru- 
ir action, and furniture for conversation. On© 

istoms himself much to uiakinE; remarks of all 

writing, must in time have by Iiim a collection 

g somewhat upon everj- thing. 

lot know a much greater unhappiness in life,tbau 

ling connected, by blood or fneodship, with un- 

, necessitous people : a generous mind cannot 

te tlicm sink without endeavouring to help them 
heir difficulties: the consequence of which is, 
awn into difficulties by their means. If you Irtid, 
forjrour own, a quarrel follows; and if y'.>u give 
vey will depend ou your supporting ihcminidlc- 
^ II 
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ness : and after all, what is most vexatious is, that )^oiI i 
can seldom do any good to imprudent and unthriving I 
people. Such connections a prudent man will avoid, or | 
give up as soon as possible. ] 

Do not think of any creat design after forty years of age. 

The very deliberatmg upon business is half the busi- 
ness. 

Your neighbour has more income than enough ; yoa 
have just enough. Is your neighbour the better for hav- j 
ing what he has no use for ? Are you the worse for beine j 
free from the trouble of what would be useless to you r I 

Better consider for an hour than repent for a year. 

Let scandal alone, and it will die away of itself: op- 
pose it, and it will spread the faster. 

Let safety and innocence be two indispensable ingre- 
dients in all your amusements : is there any pleasure in 
what leads to loss of health, fortune, or soul ? 

Take care of falling out of conceit with your wife, your 
station, habitation, business, or any thing else which yoa 
cannot change. Let no comparisons once enter into your 
mind : the consequence will be restlessness, envy, and t 
unhappiness. * 

Be not desirous of scenes of grandeur, of heiehtened 

Eleasures and diversions : it is the sure way to take your 
eart off from your private station and way of hfe, and to 
make you uneasy and unhappy. It is a thousand to one 
but, if you were to get into a higher station, you would 
find it awkward and unsuitable to you, and that you would 
only want to return again to your former happy inde- 
pendence. 

There is no time spent more stupidly than that which 
some luxurious people pass in a morning between sleep- 
ing and waking, after nature has been fully gratified. He 
who is awake may be doing somewhat : he who is asleep 
is receiving the refreshment necessary to fit him for w> 
tion : but the hours spent in dozing and slumbering can 
hardly be called existence. 

Consider, the most elegant beauty is only a fair skin 
drawn over a heap of the same flesh, blood, bones, and 
impurities, which compose the body of the ugliest dung- 
hill beggar. 
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If you hare made an injudicious friendship, let it sink 
{ently and gradually ; if you blow it up at once, mischief 
may be the consequence : never disoblige if you can 
possibly avoid it. 

If you want to try experiments, take care at least that 
they be not dangerous ones. 

Setter not make a present at all, than do it in a pitiful 
manner ; every thing of elegance,- is better let alone than 
clumsily performed. 

If you want to keep thcf good opinion of a ^reat person, 
whom you find to be a man of understandmg ; do not 
thrust yourself upon him, but let him send for you when 
he wants you. Do not pump for his secrets, but stay till 
he tells you them ; nor offer him your advice unasked ; nor 
repeat any thing of what passes between you relating td 
laraily, or state affairs ; nor boast of your intimacy with 
him ; nor show yourself ready to sneak and cringe, or to 
make the enemy of mankind a present of your soul to 
oblige your patron. If your scheme be to make your for- 
tune at any rate, put on your boots, and plunge through 
Aick and thin. 

It will vex you to lose a friend for a smart stroke of rail- 
lery ; or the opinion of the wise and good, for a piece of 

The more you enlarge your concerns in life, the more 
ehances you will have of embarrassments. 

Mankind generally act not according to right; but more 
according to present interest ; and most according to pre- 
sent passion : by this key you may generally get into their 
designs, and foretell what course they will lake. 

In estimating the worth of men, keep a guard upon 
your judgment, that it be not biassed by wealSi or splen- 
dour. At the same time, there is no necessity for treating, 
with a cynical insolence, every person whom Providence 
hath placed in an eminent station, merely because your 
expenence teaches you that very few of the great are de- 
ser\'ing of the esteem of the wise and good. Consider 
the temptations which besiege people of distinction, and 
render it almost impossible for them to come at truth ; 
and make all reasonable allowances. If you see any tiling 
like real goodness of heart in a person of high rank, ad- 
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mire it as an uncommon instance ofexccllence, which m 
a nuire private station would have risen to an exiraordi* 
Bary pitch. 

Never write letters about any aflair that has occasioned^ 
or may occasion a difference : a difference looka bigger 
in a letter than in conversation. 

Do not let one failure in a worthy and practicable 
scheme bafRe you ; the more difficulty the more glory. 

If you do not set your whole thoughts upon a business 
while you arc about it, it is t<m to one but you misman- 
age it : if you set your affections immoveably upon world* 
ly things you will become a sordid earth-wonn. 

Grief smothered preys upon the vitals ; give it vent into 
the bosom of a friend : but take care that your friend be 
a pers<m of approved tendeniess ; else he will not admi- 
nister the balm of sympathy : of tried pnidence ; else yoo 
will not profit by his advice or connolation : and of expe* 
rienced secrecy ; eke you may chance to find yourwlf 
betrayed and undone. 

In public pla<'.es be cautious of your behaviour : yoQ 
know not who may have an eye upon you, and afterwardi 
expose your levity or afTec^tation where you would least 
witth it. Nothing; can be imagined more nauseous tbaa 
the public behaviour of fn»ny |?*,t»*»l* , ••!••' m»uu*^ **« W '*y 
pretensions to the f*le|^aneies of lite. To go to churc{i,to 
a tragedy, or an oratorio, only to disturb all who arc within 
rewsh of*^ your impertinence, shows a want, not only of 
common modesty and civility, but of common sense. If 
you do not come to improve, or to enjoy the entertain^ 
ment, you can have no rational scheme in view.- tf 
you want to play off your fooleries, you have only to go 
to a rout, where you are sure nothing of sense or reason- 
iible entertainment will have any place, and where, con- 
sequently, you can spoil nothing. As to indecencies in 
plactes of public worMliip, one would think the fear of be- 
ing Mtruek by the Power to whom sueh places are dedi- 
cated, would a little restrain the public impiety of some 
people. 

Never disoblige servants if you can avoid it. IjJiw peo- 
ple are often mischievous: and having lived with you, 
Mve it in their power to misrepresent and injure you. 
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The more servants you keep, the worse you will be 
lerved. 

Great people think their inferiors do only their duty in 
serving them : and that they do theirs in rewarding their 
senrices with a nod or a smile. The lower part of man- 
kmd have minds too sordid to be capable oi gratitude. It 
is, therefore, chiefly from the middle rank that you may 
look for a sense and return of kindness, or any thing 
worthy or laudable. 

Do not let your enemy see that he has it in his power 
to plague you. 

Beware of one who has been your enemy, and all of a 
sadden, no body knows how, or why, grows mighty loving 
sad friendly. 

In proposing your business, be rather too full, than too 
Iftietf to prevent mistakes. In affairs, of which you are 
H judge, make the proposal yourself. In cases which you 
do not understand, wait, if possible, till another makes it 
to you. 

Be fearful of one you have once got the better of. You 
know not how you may have irritated him ; nor how 
4eeply revenge works in his heart against you. It is bet* 
ternot to seem to have got the advantage of your enemy 
wbeiL-you have. 

K you ask a favour, which you had some pretensions 
to, and meet with a refusal, it will be impolitic to show 
diat you think yourself ill used. Tou will act a more pru- 
dent part in seeming satisfied with the reasons given. So 
you may take another opportunity of soliciting ; and may 
ehaoce to be successful : for the person you have obliged 
will, if he has any crace, be ashamed and puzzled to re- 
fine you a second time. 

' If you are defamed, consider whether the prosecution 
ef the person who has injured you is not more likely to 
^read the report than to clear your innocence : if so, 
your regard lor yourself will teach you what course to 
lake. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Having in the former book laid before the youBg- 
reader a series of directions with regard to hb condiicl 
in most circumstances in life^ which, if he will follow^' ■: 
supplying their deficiencies, (as it is impossible to (nmML 
a system of prudentiab that shall suit all possible cases, 
without deficiency,) by applying to the judicious and exr ' 
perienced for advice in all extraordinary emergencies^ 
and by forming his conduct by the best rules and exam^ 
pies, he will nave great reason to hope for success and 
credit in life, and to have even his disappointments and 
misfortunes ascribed, at least by the candid and benevo* 
lent, to other causes, rather than to error or misconduct 
on his part ; it follows next to proceed to the considera- 
tion or what makes another very considerable part of 
the dignity of human life, to wit, The improvement oS 
the miiid, by useful and ornamental knowledge. 

It may be objected, that, as all our knowledge is com- 
paratively but Ignorance, it cannot be of much impor- 
tance that we take the pains to acquire what is of so lit* 
tie consequence when acquired. 

But it IS to be observea, that our knowledge is said to 
be inconsiderable only in comparison with that of supe- 
rior beings, and that what we can know is not to be 
named in comparison with what in the present state lies 
wholly out of our reach. And though this is the case 
not only of our shortsighted species, but abo of the 
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laghest archangel in heaven, whose comprehension, be- 
ing still finite, must fall infinitely short of the whole ex- 
tient of knowledge, which in the Divine Mind is strictly 
bfinite ; yet I believe hardly any man can be fowid so 
weak as to despise the knowledge of an angel, or supe- 
nor being, or who would not willingly acquire it, il it 
vere possible. 

If there is a certain measure of knowledge, which we 
ife sure is attamable, because it has been attained by 
feiny of our own species, must we despise it because we 
faiow there are vast tracks of science to which human 
ftgacity cannot reach ? Must we fall out with our eyes 
because they cannot take in the ken of an angel ? Must 
re resolve not to make use of them to see our way here 
m earth, because they are not acute enough to show us 
vbeCfaer there are any inhabitants in the mo<m ? 

Truth may be compared to gold or diamonds in the 
niiie, the smallest fragment of which is valuable. And if 
ne had the offer of all the gold dust, or all the small 
lamonds of a mine, I believe he would hardly reject it 
teeanse he could not have the working of the rich vein 
irholly to himself. Truth is the proper object of the un- 
lerstanding, as food is the nourishment of the body. Less 
important truths are still worth searching for. Truths of 
gireat importance are worth any labour the finding them 
m^cost. 

It is, therefore, plainly one thing to be conceited of 
toy acquisitions we can make in knowledge, and another, 
to despise those that are within our power. There is no 
doobt but the most enlightened angel above, is less con- 
eeited of the vast treasures of knowledge he possesses, 
than a student, in his first year at the university, is of the 
erode and indigested smattering he has gained. Nor is 
there any room to doubt, that knowledge is more es- 
teemed by those sagacious beings who hest know the 
value of it, than by our shortsighted species, who have 
gone such inconsiderable lengths in it 

The present is by no means an age for indulging igno- 
nace. A person who thinks to have any credit among 
mankind, or to make any figure in conversation, must ab- 
sidalely resolve to take some pains in improving himself. 
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I 

We fiiul more true knowledge at prencnt in shops and a 
counting houses, than couki have been found an age or | 
two ago in universities. For the bulk of the knowledge 
of those times consisted in subtle distinctions, laborious j 
disfpiisitions, and endless disputes about words. The 
universal diffusion of knowledge, which we observe at 
present among all ranks of people, took its rise from the 
publishing those admirable essays, the Spectator, Tatleff . 
and Guardian, in which learned subjects were, by the ele* 1 
gant and ingenious authors, cleared from the scholastic /. 
rubbii^h of Latin and logic, represented in a familiar style, 
and treated in a niaruna* which people of plain commoo 
sense might comprehend. The practice of exhibitiiig ^ 
courses oT experiments in London^ and otlic^ great citie% { 
which was first introduced by fVhUton^ JJiiagulieri, and j^ 
others, has likewise greatly contributed to the spreading ft 
taste for knowledge among the trading people, who now 
talk familiarly of things tlieir grandfathers would have 
thought it as much as their credit was worth to have beca 
thought to know. 

There is indeed greater danger, lest the flood of luiuif L 
and vice, which overruns the nation, go on increasing, tul ^ 
it destroys all that is truly noble and valuable in tliepeo- 

Ele. f need not say danger. There is not the least douU : 
ut the debauchery of modern times will shortly make ftB ' 
end, either of the nation or of itself. The histories of all ^ 
the Htat<ts of former times, where luxury has prevailed, I 
sufliciently show wliat wc; have to expect. However, it ; 
present, it is absolutely necessary, in order to be on afoot* 
ing witi) others, that we take a little pains to improve ow^ 
selves, especially in tliose parts of knowledge which enter 
commonly into conversation, as morals, history, and 
physi«>l()gy. 

Nothing makes a greater difl*erence between one being 
and another, than different degrees of knowledge. The 
mind of an ignorant perscm is an absolute void : that of 
a wrong-beaded person may be compared to a town sack- 
ed by an enemy, wIhtc all is overturned, and nothing in 
its prop'T state or place : that of a wise man is a maga- 
zine richly funiished. Their important truths arc stored \ 
up in Buch regular arrangement, that reflectipn sees il 
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throu;:h a whole series of subjects^ and obsenres di$- 
fiacthr their relations ainl connexions. We may consiiier 
fte mind of an angelic being as a ^"ast palace^ in which 
tre various macasines stored witli sublime truths, the con- 
Innplation of whose connexions* relations, and \'anou8 
kauties, must afford a happiness to us inconcei^-able. 
Ae Divine mind (if it may be allowed us to attempt to 
bnn any fiunt idea of tlte Original of all perfection) may 
ke considered as the immense and unbounded treasure of 
il tnith^ where the original ideas of aU things tliat ever 
have been* that now are« and that ever shall be, or that 
are barelv possible, ai^ continually present ; the continual 
BMitempiaiion of which infinitude of things, witli the infi- 
■te beauties resulting from their various relations and 
MHBiexions, must (if we may take the liberty of the ex- 
■ession) afford inonite entertainment and delight. 

Thus in proportion to the rank which any being holds 
B the imiverse, such are his viei^^s and his compreliension 
if things. AihI I know not whether the dineronce be 
Cjieater betwixt the most enlightened of our species, and 
ibe lowest order of angelic beings, llian do\mward from 
he most knowing of our species to the most ignorant. 
To compare an illiterate clown, or even a nobleman sunk 
S» «>nsuaJity and ignorance (for it is the same thins: whe- 



ibn j«^ «iMMMik oiii uf On; ^«,^t viil^car. or the small) with 
aArtcfon, or a C iarke ; to couipm^, i ••j.. •w^mtmT^, \*f 
■faich the one is wholly blind and insensible to ovory 
^k;^g above the more animal functions, of which a bir.te 
isascapableashe; and die other is raised habiiunlly above 




and his profound scheme of government in the moral. ;uid, 
hf the u>rce of a stupendous sagacity, is able to pene- 
bate into, and lay open to otliers, tniths seemingly beyond 
human reach; by knowing more of the Divine works, 
is capable of forniing more just conceptions of the glori- 
MB Author of all, and consec^uently of paying him a more 
rational obedience and devotion, of approachins: near^Tto 
bim ; to compare two minds so immensely different in 
their capacities and endowments^ what likeness appears 
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to determine us to regard them as of the same species^ ^ 
and not rather to pronounce the one an angel, and the 
other a brute ? 

We see, therefore, that though there may be no room ■ 
for pride or self-conceit on account of our attainments ill i 
knowledge, since the highest pitch we can possibly soair I 
to, will be but inconsiderable in comparison with what wa f 
never can reach ; yet there is a ereat deal of room for 
laudable ambition ; since we see it is possible to excd 
the bulk of our species, for any thing we know, almost 
as much as an angel does a brute. 

All endowments and acquisitions must have a begin- 
ning. Time was, when Sir Isaac JSTewton did not know ^ 
the letters of the alphabet. And the time may, and, uo 
doubt will come, when the meanest of my reaiders, if he " 
makes a proper use of the natural abilities and provideiH 
tial advantages given him, and studies to gain his favour, 
in whose disposal all gifts and endowments are, will ex* r 
ceed not only the pitch to which the above-mentioned pro* ?, 
digy of our species reached, but will rise to a station 
above that wnich the highest archangel in heaven fills if 
present, though the distance must still continue. And ' 
no one knows what immense advantage it may be of, to 
have endeavoured, even in this imperfec t state^ to Bret onr - 
minds opened, by the j»rp^«i-a^^— ;-' •**;■■« ""^i views; to 
1^ ^j. (ftt«».i<iict mirseives to examine, to compare, to re- •■ 

fleet, and distinguish. It is evident that all these exer- 
cises of the understanding must be absolutely necessary, 
in any future state whatever, for enlarging the sphere of 
our knowledge, and ennobling our minds : and what an 
advantage must it be for future states to have begun the 
work here that is to be carried on to eternity ? To what 
end does religion, and even reason direct us to mortify 
our passions and appetites, to habituate our minds to the 
contemplation of those high and heavenly things weliope 
to come one day to the enjoyment of? No doubt it is ne- 
cessary, in the nature of things, that our minds, in their 
E resent infant state, (as this may very properly be called,) 
e formed and disciplined, by custom and habit, to that 
temper and character which is to be hereafter their glory, 
iheir perfection^ and their happiness. Transfer the view 
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practice (o knowledee, and you will find tliat the 
^ vriU hold good there like\iise. It is necessary 
re cultiTate to the utmost all the faculties of our 
in the present state, in order to their arriving at 
r degrees of perfection hereafter. And no rational 
erer will, or can rise to any high degree of perfec- 
I any state whatever, and contmue in ignorance ; for 
definition of a rational mind be, ** a beine endowed 
inderstanding and will,^^ fl mention on^* the two 
pal faculties^ there is no aoubt but it is equally ne- 
T to the perfection, and consequently to the happi« 
»f even^ rational being, that its understanding be en- 
I and improvcKl by knowledge, as that its will be 
d and directed by a sense of duty. To put the mat- 
►on its proper footing, we ought to consider the im- 
mcnt of ever}- faculty of our minds as a part of vir- 
>f which afterwards. And in doing so we shall find 
here ought to be no distinction between the love of 
ledge and of virtue ; it bein^ e\ndent that the proper 
»vement and due conduct of the understanding is an 
>ensable part of the duty of every rational being, 
entinients of the supreme Governor of the world, of 
wn nature and state, of the fitness and propriety of 
good, and tiie fatal eflects. of irregularity, are the 
iure foundation of goodness. Now, to attain full and 
notions of these, it will be necessary to make pretty 
sive inquiries to carry our researches a considerable 
into the works of God, from whence we draw the 
^t conceptions of his nature and attributes , to study 
kvn nature and state, with tlie various passions, appe- 
and incluiations, which enter into our constitution ; 
annexions and relations we stand in to one another ; 
le different natures and conseauences of actions, ac- 
ig to tlie motives they spring in^m, and the cinnim- 
»s which diversify them. All this, I say, will be of 
nse ad\Tuitage for raising us above vice, and confirm- 
?i in a steaily course of virtue, which is the direct 
ncy of all true knowledge, and the effect it never 
o pmduce in ever}- honest and uncorrupted mind. 
d though it must be owned that an illiterate day- 
rcr who earns his living by hedging and ditching, 
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who is devout toward his God, and benetolent to lii| 
neighbour, is a much nobler and more valuable being 4 
the sight of his Maker, than the most accomplished cov> 
tier, who supports his grandeur by the waecs of inioui^'; 
nay, though it is evident, that great knowledge wilferdl 
make a wicked being the worse, as it enables him to be 
more extensively wicked ; it does not therefore foHoi^ 
that knowledge is of no consequence to virtue ; but on^ 
that vice is ol so fatal and destructive a nature as to poif 
son and pervert the best things where it enters. If the 
above day-labourer, by the mere goodness of his heart 
may be acceptable to God, and esteemed by all guua 
men, how much higher might he have risen, with tbesd? 
dition of extensive improvements in knowledge f CoiiI| 
ever a tVoolasion, or a Cudworth have formed such jus£ 
or 8ur!h sublime notions of virtue and of spiritual things; 
Could they ever have arrived at the pitch of goodness 
themselves r'?ached, or could they have represented it in 
the amiable lights they have done, so as to ^ain others tt 
the study and practice of it, without extensively improv- 
ed abilities ? 

Enough, methinks, has therefore been said to invite 
readers, especially the younger sort, to engage in the 
truly noble and worthy labour of improving their roindi^ 
rather than indulging their senses: of cultivating the im- 
mortal part, rather than pampering the body ; of aspiring 
to a resemblance of the nature of angels, rather than 
sinking themselves to the rank of brutes. 

It is amazing and delightful to consider what seeming- 
ly difficult things are done by means of human knowledeCf 
scanty and confined as it is. The wonders performed 1^ 
means of reading and writing are so striking, that some 
learned men have given it as their opinion, that the whole 
was communicated to mankind, originally, by some supe* 
rior being. That by means of the various compositioDf 
of about twenty different articulations of the human voicef 
performed by the assistance of the lungs, the glottis, the 
tongue, the lips, and the teeth, ideas of all sensible and 
intelligible objects in nature, in art, in science, in history, 
in morals, in supematurals, should be communicable from 
one mbd to another ; and again, that signs should be con* 
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bj which tliose articulalioas of the human voice 
be expressed, so as to be communicable from one 
Uiotber by the eye ; this seems really beyond 
h of humanity left to itself. To imagine, for ex- 
tbe first of mankind capable of inventing any set 
kds, which should be fit to communicate to one 
the idea of what is meant by the words virtue or 
e, or any other idea wholly unconnected with any 
^ Bound whatever, and afterwards of inventing a set 
which should give the mind, by the eye, an idea 
1 is properly an object of the sense of hearing j (as 
when expressed with the voice, represents an idea, 
' I the mere object of the understanding ;) to ima- 
okind, in the lirst ages of the world, without any 
ID superior beings, capable of this, seems doing 
\t honour to our nature. Be that as it will ; tlial 
I should, by uttering a set of sounds no way con- 
irith, or naturally repre sen ta live of one set of ideas 
lan another ; that one man should, by such seem- 
afit means, enlighten the understanding, rouse the 
delight or terrify the imagination of another ; 
he should not only be able to do this when pre- 
i voce; but that he should produce the same ef- 
aet of ligures no way naturally fit to represent 
lie ideas he would communicate, or (less still) the 
te sounds, which are themselves but representa- 
' ideas ; and that he should effect another person 
lure, at the distance of five thousand miles, and 
roach precision and accuracy as if be were upon 
i ; nay, as if he could open to him his mind, and 
n to apprehend the ideas as they lie there in their 
state, IB truly admirable. The translating (so to 
ideas into sounds, the translating those sounds in- 
!e objects, the translating one set of those visible 
into another, or turning one language into au- 
LS Ilebreui, Greek, or Latin, into EngRah ; all this, 
ere not familiar with it, would appeal- a sort of 
but our being accustomed to it does not lessen 
excellence. 

u, if we consider what strange things are common- 
\ by every novice in numbers, we caimot help ad- 
12 
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miring the excaWv.nce of knowledge. To tell an IndiaUt 
tliat a boy of twelve yearu of age, could, l>y making % 
few s(;rawlH upon paoer, determine the nunibeT of l>arli:v- 
coniri which woulu go round the glohe of the eartiif 
would Htrangely Htartle him ! To talk to one unacquainU^ 
with the first principleH of arithmetic, of adding together 
a set of nuniberH, a» five thousand five hundred and fifty* 
five, six thousand six hundred and sixty-six, seven thou* 
sand seven hundred and seventy-sevi*n, and so on, tu tbe 
number of twenty or thirty lines of figures, especially if 
t|j(;se lines consisted of a great many places of figuref^ 

f'oirig on to hundreds of thousands, millions, billions, tril« 
lon^^, and so on ; to tell such a pc^rson that it was not only 
possible, but <:ven that notliing was more easy or trifling 
tban to deterinhie the whole amount of such a set ofnuin' 
bers, and that without mistaking asingle unit : all this wouU 
seec^m to the untuU^nf d Indian utterly incredible and impof* 
sible ! 'J'o tell a barbarian that nothing was more common 
tban for traders, in this part of tbe woild, to buy in goodi 
to tbe value of many thousand pounds, to sell them out 
again in parcels, not exceelling thi: value of ten or twenty 
shillings each, to receive in their money only once a yeafi 
and yet they committed no considerable mistake, nor suf** 
fered any material loss in the dealings of many yean to* 
gether, through error or miscalculation ; he would con- 
clude that either those traders had memories above tbe 
usuul rate of human nature, or that they had supernatural 
assistance ! Yet all that has been hitlnalo mentioned, and 
a thousand timeu more, is what we find persons of tbe 
meanest natural endowments, and the narrowest educa* 
lions, capalde of acrpiiring ! that by observing with so 
simple an instrument as a cpjadrant, the apparent altitude 
of tlie pole at one piacf*, and travelling on till we find it 
elevated a degree, that from thence we should detennine^ 
with undoubted ceilainty, the real circuit of the whole 
glob(; of the earth, and consi;quently itsdiameter and semi- 
diameter ! that by an observation of the parallax of tbe 
moon, which is not difficult to take, with a few deductions 
and calculations, we should, by knowing the proportion 
between the unknown sides and angles of a triangle and 
those which are known, and by formmg a triangle accord- 
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)bseiTation, the base ^of which to represent the 
semidiameter, be as sure of the distance from the 
) the moon, as we are of the distance and height 
'er, viewed at two stations ! that astronomers should 
proceed through all their wonderful discoveries 
culations : the consideration of these things gives 
emptible idea of human knowledge. If we pro- 
the calculation of eclipses, determming the revo- 
and paths of comets, and so forth, we cannot hejp 
; upon the degree of knowledge we are capable of 
ig, as highly worthy our attention, and viewing our 
tiire as truly great and sublime, and the Divine 
3ss as highly adorable, which has endowed our 
ATith abilities in themselves so wonderful, and pro- 
of endless improvements and enlargements ! 
hat light then ought we to view those groveling 
anspirited mortals, who make a pride of declaring 
ontempt of knowledge ? Did one hear » vicious 
expressing his contempt of honesty and virtue, 
we think the more 'meanly of them, or of him ? In 
le manner, when a shallow fop sneers at what he 
>t understand, his lo\v raillery ought to cast no re- 
upon learning ; but he is to be considered as sunk 
le dignity of reason, and so far degenerated as to 
lis ignorance his pride, which ought to be his 

3 cast our eyes backward upon past times, or if we ' 
riew of the present state of the world, if we con* 
hole nations, or single persons, nothing so fills the 
ition, or engages the attention, as the conspicuous 
istrious honours of knowledge and learning. The 

Egyptians, the fathers of wisdom ; studious Athe^ 
he cultivators of every elegant art ; the wise Ro^ 
4e zealous imitators of learned Greece ; how come 
lations to shine, like constellations, through the 
)f that universal mist which involves the rest of an- 
? How come the Pythagoras^ the Jlrisiotles, the 

the Livys, to appear, even to us at this distance, as 
the first magnitude in the vast fields of aether? How 
it that Africa, since the setting of learning in that 
' of the world, has been the habitation of obscurity 
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and cnicltr f What i« the dwgracc of wild Indians, wA 
nwininh Hoiieniott^ in it Hot their brutish ignofwice? 
What makcff our island to differ no much trotn the M- 

fleet it bad when Jtduu Cwtar landed on our coast, tnd 
ound us a flock of oainted savages, scampering naked 
through the woods ? What nation makes such an appeal* 
arice now, as England^ wherever knowledge is valtiedf 
What names of ancient warriors make so great a figtitf 
•n the roll of fame, or shine so bright in wisdom's ejre, 
as those of the improvers of arts and sciences, who have 
risen in our island i Who would not rather, in our timM, 
who know to despise romantic heroism, choose to hate 
bin name enrolled with those of a Bacon^ a BoyU^ a CUlrht^ 
or a ATewtoUf the friends of mankind, the guides to trullri 
the improvers of the human mind, the honours of oar 
nature and our world ; than to have a place among tbe 
AUxanden^ the CfBtartf the Lem»% or the Charier^ tte 
scoiirgoi and butchers of their fellow-creatures i 

fiECnoif I. 

0/ EduciUUm from Infmtey, AhutluUt J^mnuUv, nrid proptr Meiksd, if 
lajfing afoundatUm of MortU Knowle^iges 

IIavjno already treated, in part, of so much of tbe 
education of voung children as (alls under the care of tbe 
parents, I will now, for tbe sake of exhibiting at once a 
(comprehensive view of the whole improvement of tbe 
mind, begin from infancy itnelf ; and lay down a general 

rlari of knowledge, and the method of acquiring; it : and 
doubt not but the reader will own, that a gemus nato* 
rally gom], and which ban been cultivated in tbe manner 
here to be de.Hcribed, mav be said to have had most of 
the ailvantages necessary lor attaining tbe higliest perfec* 
tion of human nature of which this state is capable. 

Fint, and above all things, it is to be rememoered, and 
cannot hti Unt often incukated, that, from the time a 
child can ftpf ak, throughout the whole course of educa« 
tion, tbe forming of the temper to meekness and obedi- 
ence, regulating the passions and aptmfiles, and babitif- 
atirig tbe mind to the love and iira^tice of virtue^ is ibe 
great, the constant, and growing labour, without wbicb afl 
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Bthcr culture is absolulely trilling. Nor is this to be doM 
by fits and starts, nor this most important of all knowledge 
to be superficially or partially communicated. Every 
obligation of mondity; every duty of life; every beauty 
of virtue, and deformity of vice, is to be particularly set 
fortli, and represented in every different fight. It is not 
s few scraps of good things got by memory, nor a few 
particular lessons given from time to lime, that can be 
ctlled a religious education. Without laying before the 
young mind a rational, a complete and perfect system of 
moraU, and of Christianity, the work will be defective 
and uuiiuished. These important lessons must be begi 
early; constantly inculcated; never lost sight of ; tmsi 
from every occasion and opportunity; improved andei 
Urged as reason opens ; worked into eveiy faculty of tt, 
»0ol; begun by parento ; carried on by the master or tu- 
tor ; established by the man himself, when of age to in- 
quire and to act for hijuself; studied every day and every 
hour while one faculty remains capable of exerting itself 
in the mind ; and the man, when Ml of years, must still 
proceed, and at last go out of the world engaged in the 
important study of his duty, and means for attaining the 
happiness and perfection for which he was brought into] 
being. 

Tae knowledge of morality and Christianity is the abj 
solutely iiidispciiaablc part of education : for what a 
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knows not how to he useful a 



sedative science, if hfl 
ind happy? If this work bd 
aeglected in the earlier part of life, it must be' owing tof 
tome very favourable circumstances, if tlic person turns 
out well afterwards. For the human mind reseinbles a 
Oiece of ground, which will by no means lie wholly hare ; 
silt will either bring forth weeds or fruits, according as it 
w cultivated or neglecled : and according as the habits 
of vice and irreligron, or the contrary, get the first pos- 
Ws^ioii of the mind, such is the future man like to be. 

We see that the gross superstitions and monslious ab- i 
Bdrdities of popeiy, by the mere circumstance of theird 
being early planted in the mind, are not to be eradicated'J 
reason open; 
ludginent matures, they must appeal' still mon 
12* 
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more shocking. With how great advantage then may iri 
establish in the minds of young ones the principles of t 
religion strictly rational, and that will appear the more so, 
the more it is examined. 

It is plain that early youth is the fittest season of life 
for establishing first principles of any kind, because then 
the mind is wholly disengaged from the pursuits whidi 
afterwards take possession of it ; and the knowledge of 
right and wrong is indeed the most level, to all capacitiei) 
of any science whatever. For we are properly moni 
agents, and are naturally qualified with sufficient abilities 
to understand the obligations of morality, when laid be- 
fore us, if we can but be prevailed with to observe them 
in our practice; for which purpose, the most effectual me- 
thod, no doubt, is to have them early inculcated upon us. 

We do not think it proper to leave our children to 
themselves to find out the sciences of grammar, or num- 
bers, or the knowledge of languages, or the art of writing, 
or of a profession to live by : and shall we leave them 
to settle the boundaries of right and wrong by their own 
sagacity ; or to neglect or misunderstand a religion which I 
God himself has condescended to give us as tne rule of j 
our faith and practice ? What can it signify to a youth that 
he go through all the liberal sciences, if ne is ignorant of 
the rules by which he ought to live, and bv which be is 
to be judged at last. *Will Greek or Latin alone gain him 
the esteem of the wise and virtuous f or will philosophy 
and mathematics save his soul ? 

I know of but one objection against the importance of 
what I am urging, which is taken from the deplorable 
degeneracy we sometimes oliserve the children of pious 
and virtuous parents run into, who have had the utmost 
pains taken with them to give them a turn to virtue and 
g(»odn^«s. 

Hut is it not in some cases to be feared that parents, 
throni^h a mistaken notion of the true method of giving 
yc »Mi a religious turn, often run into the extreme ot sur- 
feit in '^ them with religious exercises, instead of labouring 
ch^'Hy to enlighten and convince their understandings, and 
to ^nnu their tempers to obedience. The former, tnoiizb 
nob! » and valtial'le helps, appointed by Divine Wisdom for 
pAumoting virtue and gooimesa^may yet be so managed if 
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lo disgust a young uiiiui, aiid prtjudice it against religion 
fcr life ; but the latter, properly eonducted, will prove an 
tadlessly various entertainment. There is not a duty of 
morality you can have occasion to inculcate but what 
may give an opportunitv of raising some entertaining ob- 
annratioD, or introducmg some amusing history t and 
Bolhing can be more striking than the accounts of su- 
peniatural things, of which Holy Scripture is full : and 
though it may sometimes happen, that a youth \\vl\ 
krought up ma\\ by the force of temptation, nni into fatal 
cnois in after hfe, yet such a one, it must be owned, has 
a much better chance of recovering the right way, than 
aae who never was put in it. I am ashamed to add any 
BM>re upi>n this heacl ; it being a kind of aiTn^nt to the 
onderstandings of mankind, to labour to convince them of 
a truth as erident as that the sun shines at noonday. 

That it may unquestionably appear to be fullv practi- 
cable for a parent or tutor to establish youth, Jrom the 
teoderest years, in principles of virtue and religion, by 
reason* not bv authority; by understanding, not by lote'; 
I will here add a sketch of what I know may be taught 
with success. 

A parent, in any station of life whatever, mav, and ought 
to bestow sometime even* day, in instructing his chil- 
dren in the most useful of all knowledge. Half an hour, 
or an hour ever}* day, will be sufficient to go thr^uigh a 
great deal of such sort of work in a year. And what pa- 
rent will pretend that he cannot find half an hour a day 
for the most important of all business ? At three or four 
years of age a child of ordinary parts is capable of being 
shown and convinced, ** That obedience is better than 
perverseness: that good-nature is more amiable than peev- 
ishness ; that knowledge is preferable to iirnorance : that 
it is wicked to dissemble, to use anv one ill, to be cruel to 
birds, or insects ; that it is wrong to do any thins: to ano- 
ther which one would not wish done to one*s self; that 
tl^e world was made bv one who is verv creat, wise, ai^d 

SLiod, who is every when\ and knows ever}- thinu; that is 
lought, spoke, or done by men ; tiiat there will he a tiine 
when all that ever lived will be jiids^ed h^ iiod ; and 
that they v^ho have been good will go to heaven among 
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the angels, and those who have been wicked, to hel?, 
among evil spirits." 

There are few children of three or four years of age 
who are not capable of having their understandings open- 
ed, and their minds formed, by such simple pnnciples 
as these ; and these, simple as they seem, are the ground- 
work of morality and religion. 
As the faculties strengthen, farther views may, by de- 

Srecs, be presented to the opening mind ; and every lesson 
lustrated and inculcated oy instances taken from iM 
Bible, and other books, or from characters known to the 
teacher. The asking questions upon ever>' head, and 
bringing iii little familiar stories, proper for tne occasioni 
will keep up a young one's attention, and make such ex- 
ercises extremely entertaining, without which they will 
not be useful. 

Besides all set hours for instruction, a prudent parent 
will contrive to apply as much spare time as possible that 
way, and to bring in some useful and instructive hint on 
every occasion ; or to moralize upon the blowing of a 
feather, and read a lecture on a pile of £rass, or a flower. 
Can any one think that such a method of giving " line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little," is likely to miss having a considerable effect upon 
the mind, for leading it to an early habit of attending to 
the nature and consequences of actions, of desiring to 
please, and fearing to offend, which if people could but 
be brought to accustom themselves to from their youth, 
they would never, in afterlife, act the rash and desperate 
part we see many do. 

Nor is there any thing to hinder a master of a privait 
place of education to bestow generally an hour every day, 
and more on Sundays, in instructing the youth under his 
care in the principles of prudence, morality, and relidon. 
This may be digested hito a scheme of twenty or thirty 
lectures, beginning from the very foundation, and going 
through all the prmcipal particulars of our duty to God, 
our neighbour, and ourselves, and from thence proceeding 
to a view of the fundamental doctrines, evidences, and 
laws of revealed religion ; in all which there is nothing 
but what may be brought down to the apprehension of 
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rtrfjomtg minds, by oroceeding gentlv, and suiting one's 
expression to the weak capacities of the learners ; doing 
dl by way of question, without which it is impossible to 
http up their attention, and in the manner of familiar dia- 
logoe, rather than a set harangue, or magisterial precept. 

AboTe all thins^ care ought to be taken that religious 
knowledge be as Uttle as possible put on the footing of a 
task. A parent, or teacher, who communicates his in- 
fractions of thb kind in such a manner as to tire or dis- 
gust the young mind, though he may mean well, does 
iMre harm than good. Ayoune person will have a better 
chance for taking to a course of virtue and religion, if left 
wholly to himself, than if set against tliem by a wrong 
method of education. The mind, like a sprine, if unna- 
turally forced one way, will, when let Joose, recoil so much 
the more violently the contrary way. 

The first Sunday evening's conversation, between the 
master and pupils in a place of education, might be upon 
happiness in general : questions might be put to the cold- 
est of the Touth, as whether they did not desire to secure 
their own happiness in the most efleclual way; or if they 
would be content to be happy for a few years, and take 
their chance afterwards. They might be asked, what they 
thought happiness consisted in, if in good eating, drink- 
ing, phiy<» and fine clothes only; or whetlier they did not 
think a creature capable of Uiought, of doing good or 
evil, and of living for ever in a future state, ou^ht to make 
some provision of a happiness suitable to itssDiritual part. 
For illustrating tliis, they might be asked iilicrein they 
thought the respective happiness of a bt^ast, a man, and an 
angle consisted. They miglit be taught partly wliat makes 
the difference of those natures, and some general account 
giveji tliem of the nature of man, his faculties, passions, 
and appetites. They might be asked, whether they did 
not think that the only certain means for attaining the 
greatest happiness mankind are capable of, was to en- 
deavour to gain the favour of God, who has all possible 
happiness in his power. 

The next Sunday evening's conversation might be up- 
on the most likely means for gaining the favour of God, 
in order to securing happiness. The youth might be ask« 
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ed, whether they did not think there was a difference in. U 
the conduct of ditferent persons, and in the effects of Jr 
their behaviour upon the affairs of the world. Instanca 
might be made use of, to show in general, that the natu- 
ral tendency of a virtuojus behaviour is to diffuse hs^pi* 
ness, and that vice naturally produces confusion and misery. J 
They might be asked, what would be the consequence, if 
all men gave themselves to drunkenness, and other kinds 
of intemperance ; or to cruelty and violence ; and might 
be made to see, that if all men were wicked the world 
could by no means subsist. From thence they might be 
led on to conclude that it was to be expected that vice 
would always be displeasing lO God ; that consequently 
none but the virtuous could reasonably expect to be finally 
happy, however they mi^ht be suffered to pass througn 
the present life. They might then be shown, that all the • 
good or bad actions of men must relate either to them- 
selves, to their fellow-creatures, or to God: and that 
whatever action can have no effect either upon one's I 
self, or any other person, and is neither pleasing nor dian 
pleasing to God, cannot be carded either virtuous or vicious. 

The subject of the third ev>5mng!s-eeriversation might 
be the introduction to the first head of duty, viz. that 
which relates to ourselves. The youth might be shown 
the propriety of beginning with that, as it is necessary to- 
wards a person's behaving well to others, that his own 
mind be in good order. They might be taught, that our 
duty to ourselves consists in the due care oi our minds, 
and of our bodies. They might be asked, whether they 
did not think the understanding was to be improved with 
useful knowledge ; the memory cultivated and habituated 
for retaining important truths ; the will subdued to obe- 
dience ; and the passions subjected to the authority of 
reason. They might be shown in a few general instances 
what would be the consequence if none of these was to 
be done ; what a condition the mind must be in, which is 
neglected, and suffered to run to absolute misrule. They 
miglit then be informed briefly of the uses and ends of 
the passions, and their proper conduct. 

The conversation the fourth, and one or two succeed- 
ing evenings, might proceed to the necessity and means 
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of regulating the several passions, whose excess, and the 
bad consequences of such excess, miglit be pointed out. 
The passions not to be rooted up, but put under proper 
regulations. Excess in the indulgence of them, how first 
run into, and cautious to guard against it. Of self-love, 
self-opinion Or pride, ambition, anger, envy, malice, re- 
venge, and the rest ; of which, as 1 shall have occasion to 
treat pretty copiously in the third book, I shall add no- 
thing farther at present, but refer the reader thither for a 
method of treating them, which may with advantage be 
used in instructing youth, excluding what may be thought 
too abstract for their apprehension. For masters are to 
proceed with prudence, according to the various capaci- 
ties of the youth under their care ; never taking it for 
granted, that such and such parts of moral knowledge are 
beyond their reach ; but putting their capacities to a tho- 
rough trial, which will show, contrary to common opi- 
nion, how early the human mind is capable of compre- 
hending very noble and extensive moral views. 

To treat of the lue regulation of the bodily appetites, 
as they are commonly called, will be employment for se- 
veral evenings. The love of life, of riches, of food, of 
strong liquors, of sleep, of the opposite sex, (a subject 
to be ver}' slightly touched on,) of diversions, of finery ; 
the due regulation of each of these is to be pointed out, 
tnd the fatal consequences of ti'v> great an indulgence of 
them as sti*ongly as possible set forth ; with cautions 
against the snares by which young people are fii^sl led in- 
to sensuality, and methods of prevention or reformation ; 
of all wluch 1 shall Hke^yise have occasion to treat in the 
' third book. The virtues contrar}'' to the excessive indul- 
gence of passion and appetite, ought to be strongly re- 
commended, as humility, meekness, moderation in de- 
sires, consideration, and contentment. And it is not 
enough that young persons undei'stand theoretically 
wherein a good disoosition of mind consists. They are to 
be held to the strict observance of it in their whole be- 
haviour. One instance of malice, cruelty, or deceit, is a 
fault more necessary to be punished, than th' negh ct of 
some hundreds of tasks. And it must appear to every un- 
deistanding, that the keeping a youth under proper regu- 
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laiions, even by mecbftnical mesiniif Is of great adraotigc, : 
as he will thereby be habituated to what in good, and uiiHt - 
find a vicious course unnatural to him. And there if M 
doubt but the minds of youth mav be rationally, as irdi 
as mechanically formed to viKue, by the prudent conduct 
and in«tructionij of masters, where parents Will give tbdr 
concurrence and sanction. 

Several evenings may be employed in giving the youlh 
a view •f our duty to our neighbour, under which the 
relative duties ought to be considered ; and particularlf, 
that fundamental, but now unknown virtue, of th«r luve 
of our country, very strongly recommended. Materitk, 
and a method of instructing the youth in the duties of ^ 
negative and positive justice and benevolence, may be k 
drawn from what will be said on social virtue in the I 
third book. I 

Young people of good understanding may be rationally I 
<;onvincea of the cc^rtainty of the Divine existence, by a I 
0et of arguments not too abstract, but yet convincing. ^ 
Tiie proof a potteriori^ as it is commonly called, is iht < 
fittest to be dwelt upon, and is fully level to the capaei- '• 
Xy of a youth of parts at fourteen years of age. An idea 
of the Supreme Being, a set of useful moral refleetioM 
upon his perfections, and an account of the duty we owe 
bun, may be drawn from what is said on that subject is 
the following book. 

To habituate young people to reason on moral subject^ 
to teach them to exert their faculties in comparing, exam- 
ining, and reflecting, is doing them one of the greatest ser- 
vices that can be imagined. And as there is no real oieril 
in taking religion on tru^it; but on the contrary, a reason- ^ 
able mind cannot be better employed than in examining 
into sacred trutii : and as notiiing is likely to produce a 
lasting effect upon the mind, but what the mind ia clearly 
convinced of; on these, and on all other accounta, it m 
absolutely necessary that young people be early taught 
to con^iider the Christian r€;iigion, not as a matter of mere 
form, handed down from father to son, or a piece of SU' 
perstition, consisting in being baptized, and called after 
the author of our religion, but as a subject of reasoning* 
a s/»iem of doctrines to be clearly understood, t set of i 
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ftcts estitblished on unquestionable evidence, a body of 
kirs giTen by Divine authority^ which are to better'thc 
beftrts. and rertdate the lives of men. To give the youth, 
at a place of education, a coronrehensive view of only 
the heads of what they ousht to be taught of the Chris- 
lian religion, will very nobly and usefully employ several 
evenings. The particulars to be insisted on may be drai«*n 
fit>m the fourtli book. 

I'he whole course may conclude with an explanation of 
our Saviour's discourse on the mount, Matth, v, vi, and 
vii« which contains the Christian law, or rule of life ; and 
is infinitely more proper to be committed to memorv* by 
youth« tlian all the catechisms that ever were or will be 
oomm^sed. 

This may be a proper place to mentions that, from tlic 
earliest years, youth ought to be accustomed to the most 
i^asonable of all ser\*ices ; I mean worshipping God. It 
is no matter how short the devotions they use may be, so 
they offer them with decency and understanding ; without 
which thev had better let tliem alone ; for they will be a 
pmudice mstead of an advantage to tliem. 

Besides all other improvements, endeavours ought to 
be used to lead young persons to study, to love, ajid to 
form themselves by the holy Scriptures, the fountain of 
knowledge, and rule of life. For this purpose, some of 
the time allotted for moral instmction in a seminary- of 
learning, may be interchangeably bestowed in reading, 
commenting, and questioning the youth upon select parts 
of Scriptui^, as the account of tiie citation and flood, 
the remarkable characters of »VoaA,£fOr, and Mraham^ 
the miraculous history of the people of Israel^ the nioral 
writings of Solomon^ some of tlie most remarkable pn>- 

thecies, with accounts of their completions, tlie gospel 
istor}', and tlie moral parts of the epistles. An hour every 
morning may be ver\' well emploved in this* maimer. 

A course of such instructions continueil. repeated, and 
improved upon, for a series of years, will furnish the 
young mind with a treasure of the most valuable and 
sublime knowledge, and mui^t, with the divine blessing, 

E>e it a cast to^*ard the virtuous side, which it must at 
ast find some difficfJiy in getting the beter of in aJterlife. 

VOL. I. Id 
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For any man to put himself at the liead of a place of 
education, who is not tolerably (qualified for explajningtbe 
nature and obligations of morahty, and who has not some 
critical knowledge of Scripture, is intolerable arrogance 
and wickedness. And that teacher of youth, who does 
not consider the forming of the moral character of his 
pupils as the great and indispensable part of hb duty, has 
not yet learned the first principles of his art. 

SECTION n. 
JnterUion and Method of Education. Concurrence of the Partnti nuetforf* 

The sooner a boy is sent from home for his education, 
the better. For though the parents themselves should be 
abundantly capable of judging of, and resolute enough to 
keep up a proper conduct to the child, which is very sel- 
dom the case, yet there will always be enough of silly re* 
lations coming and going, and of visitants llatterine and 
humouring him in aiJ his weaknesses; which, though they 
be entertaining, as indeed every thing is from a pretty 
child, ought, without all question, to be eradicated as somi 
as possible, instead of bcinz encouraged. The very ser- 
vants will make it their business to teach him a thousand 
monkey tricks, and to blame the parents for every reproof 
or correction they use, though ever so seasonable and 
necessary. • 

It is surprising that ever a question should have been 
made, whether an education at home or abroad wa3 to be 
chosen. In a home education, it is plain, that the advan- 
tage arising from emulation, the importance of which is 
not lo be conceived, must be lost. It is likewise obvious, 
that by a home education youth misses all the advantage 
of being accustomed to the company of his eauals, and 
being early hardened by the little rubs he will trom time 
to time meet w^ith from them, against those he must lay 
his account with meeting in life, which a youth, wlio goes 
directly out of his mother's lap into the wide world, is by 
no means prepared to grapple with, nor even to bear the 
flight of strange faces, nor to eat, drink, or lodge different- 
ly from the manner he has been used to at his fatlier's 
house. A third great disadvantage of a home education, is 
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Ihe missing a number of useful and valuable fiieudshlpsi 
voutli iniglil have contracted at school, whicli, being be- 
^un in the innocent and disinterested time of life, oden 
bold through the whole of it, and prove of the most ira- 
portBnt advantage. The sooner a young person goes from 
the solitary state of home, into the social life ofa place of 
education, the sooner he has an opportunity of knowing 
what it is to be a member of society, of seeing a differ- 
ence between a right and a wrong behaviour, of learning 
liowto conduct himself among Lis equals, and in short, be 
sooner he is likely, under proper regulations, to become 
t formed man. 

The view of education is not to cany the pupils a great 
length in each different science; but only to open their 
minds for the reception of various knowledge, of which 
tile first seeds and principles are to be planted early, while 
the mind is flexible, and disengaged from a multiplicity of 
ideas and pursuits. Those seeds and principles are after- 
WBrds to he cultivated by the man when grown up, and, by 
means of constant diligence and application, may be ex- 
pected, through length of time, to produce the noblest 
and most valuable fruits. From hence it is evident, what 
constitutes the characterof a person properly qualified for 
being at the head of the education ot youth. Not so much 
A deep skill in languages only, or in mathematics only, or 
in any single branch of knowledge, exclusive of the rest ; 
but a general and comprehensive knowledge of the vari- 
ous branches of learning, and the proper methods of ac- 
quit^ng them, with clear and just notions of human na- 
ture, of morals, and revealed religion. 

The most perfect scheme that has yet been found out, 

or is possible for the whole education of youth, from si.t 

years of age, and upwards, is where a person, properh 

qualified, with an unexceptionable character for gent" 

nesa of temper and exemplary virtue, good breedL 

I knowledge of the woi'ld, and of languages, writing, i 

intB, book-keeping, geography, the principles of plff 

phy, mathematics, history, and divinity, and who is 

jengsiged from all other pursuits, employs himself ond 

bpcr assistants, wholly in the care and instruction of » 

iBipetent number of youth placed in his own house 
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under hifi own eye, in such a manner, as to arcomplMh 
tbeni in all the branches of useful and ornamental know- 
ledge, suitable to their ages, caj)acities, and prospects, and 
eHoecially in the knowledge or wliat will make them use- 
ful in this life, and secure the happiness of the next. 

Inhere is no (me advantage in any other conceivable 
plan of education which may iit)t be gained in this, nor anj 
one disadvantage that may not be as ciTectually avoided 
in this way as in any. If there is any thing good m a child, 
it may, in this method of education, be improved to the 
highest pitch ; if there is any thing bad it cannot be long 
unkn(»wn, and may be remedied, if it is remediable ; if a 
child has a bright capa(*/ity, there is emulation, honour, and 
reward, to encourage him to make the best of it ; andif hii 
faculties be low, there are proper methods for putting bim 
upon using his utmost diligence ; and there is opportunity 
to give him private assistance at by •hours to enable bim 
to keep nearly upon a footing with others of his age. In 
such a niace of education, the master has it in bis power, 
1)y assiduity and diligence, to make the highest improve* 
ments upon the youtii under bis care, both in human and 
divine knowledge; and, bv a tender and alFectionate treats 
nient of them, may gain the love, the esteem, and the obe* 
dierice due to a parent, rather than a master. Such a place 
of education is, indeed, no way different from another pri* 
vate house, only, that instead of three or four, or half a 
dozen children, there may be thirty or fortv in a faniiljr. 
Instead of an indulgent parent, who might (ondle or spoil 
the youth, there is, at the head of such an cconoiny,an im* 
partial and prudent governor, who, not being biassed by 
patenial weakness, is likely to consult, in the most disin- 
terested manner, their real advantage. Having no other 
schciine in his head, nor any thing else to engage bit 
thoughts, he is at liberty, which few |)arents are, to bestow 
his whole time upon the improvement of the youth under 
his cftre. Having no other dependence for raising himself 
in life, he is lik(*Iy to apply himself, in good earnest, to do 
whatever he can for the advantage of the youth, and his 
own reputation ; as knowing, that though foundations, ex- 
hibitions, fellowships, and prftferments, will always draw 
pupils to public schools and univeraities, it is quite otlier- 
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*risi> with a private place of education, which must de- 
pend wbullyupoi) real imd subelantial care arid risible itn- 
Enivement of tbe yoiitli ; and that a failure of these must 
e Ibe I'uiTi of bis credit and fortune. And suppose a com- 
petent set of duly qualified teachers employed in such a 
, place of education, it is plain that there is no part of tm- 
I pTuvenient to be bad atanykuid of school, academy, 
or uoiversity, which may not be taken in, and carried to 
ttie utmost' length the pupils are capable of, according to 
'i their age and natural parts. 

Tliis is indeed, in tlie main, the great .WtonN plan of 
■ place of education to carry youth from grammer quite 
lu tlic linishing of their studies. In which tbe very circum- 
Kance of a person's being brought up under tbe same au- 
thority from childhood To mature age, is of incsiiniable 
advantage. When a child is first put to a silly old uoman 
W learn to read, or rather murder his book, what a num- 
L btr of bad habits does he acquire, all which must after- 
^^^udii be unlearned .■' When from thence he !s remoced 
^H^ public, or boarding school, trilh what contempt does 
^Hi took back upon his poor old mistress, and how saucily 
^^^rs he talk of her ? The case is the same when he is re- 
I movtd from the school to the university. Then my young 
master thinks himself a man, finds himself at his own dis- 
posal, and resolves to make use of that liberty which no 
n ought to be trusted with before years of discretion, 
the consequences are generally seen to answer ac- 
rdingly. But a youth who has been brought up fi-om 
Ijtdbood to ripe age, under the same person, supposing 
ki properly qualified, acquires in time the affection and 
sense of authority of a son to a parent, rather than of 
ipil to a master, than which notuing can more, or so 
'\t contribute to his improvemeut in Teaming, or to the 
ming of his manners. 
■•Wbclher there are not some particulars in the very con- 
^tution and plan of certain places of education that may 
tk^mid to he fundumenlally wrong, I shall leave to belter 
■emcnls, after setluig down a few queries on the subject. 
^Whether the most perfect knowledge of two dead lan- 

'\ to any person whatever, let nia views in life be 

13* ^ 
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what they will, worth the expense of ten years study, to 
the exclusion of ail other improirements i 

Whether, in order to a thorough knowledge of Laik, 
and Greek, there is any real necessity for learning by rote 
a nujnber of crabbed grammar rules f And whether the 
fiame method which is commonly used in teaching Frenih 
and Italian (in which it is notorious that people do actu* 
ally acquire as great, or rather a greater mastery,) would ^ 
not be as effectual, and incomparably more compendiouii 
for acquiring a sufficient knowledge of Latin or Grukt 
I mean, only learning to decline nouns and verbs, and t 
few rules of^^ construction, and then reading books in th« 
language. 

Whether the superfluous time, bestowed in learning 
grammar rules, would not be much better employed in 
writing, arithmetic, elements of mathematics, or other 
improvements of indispensable use in life ? especially as 
it may be farther asked. 

Whether the neglect of the first principles of those fi^ 
luable parts of knowledge, till the more tractable years of 
jrouth are past (all for the sake ot Latin and Greeks) isnot| 
m experience, found to be a great and irreparable loss to 
those who have been educatea in that imperfect method? 
And whether they do not find it extremely hard, if not 
impossible, in afterlife, to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
what they were not in early j^outh sufficiently grounded inf 

Whether the time spent in makine Lat%n themes and 
verses is not wholly thrown away f Wliether English peo* 
pie do not commonly acquire a very sufficient knowledge 
of French and Italian^ without ever thinking of making 
verses in those languages? Whether putting a youth, not 
yet out of h\M teens, upon composition of anv Kind, is at 
all reasonable f Wlietuer it is not reauiring nim to pro* 
duce what, from his unripe age and unmformed judgment, 
is not to be supposed to be in him ; I mean thought? 
Whether the proper employment of those tender years if 
not rather planting than reaping ? Whether therefore it 
would not be a more useful exercise to set a youth of fif- 
teen to translate, paraphrase, comment upon, or make ab* 
Blracts from the productions of masterly hands, than tO 
put him upon proaucing any thing of his own i 
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Bj- kiiowlfdgc of the Icftmed Itngusgcs, 

_ iu!ri(.-il 111 uDirrrstaiul ihc sense, an*! relish 

prRUU«s uf ui ani'it-nl auihur, hv of tii\y u>c i uiU 

tti«rt])r itiokii)^ orilinnrs nr verses ducsat^^on- 

c to that end f 

tclhffr ill K seminary of learning, where nnn 
f vouUis aj-f tiigetbcr, it is by any liuniai 
« t(i prevent iJictr commun^ one anuther. untlistin 
i ana undiscovered.^ Whetner it is, by any buniai 

ensaibJc to find out tbt' real cliaracliTs, llic laud»< 
ulty turns of dispusllion in surb a iiiinitK' 
r lo »i>tily parlicularly to ibc coiwciion or 
;enieut of caob fault or weakness, as tliey uia|J 
ivwly require?* 
it to be expected tbal tbe business ofediicatiM 
i go unto purpose, unless parents rrsulve lo bJIoi(J 
I, properly qualified for ihe liiiporianl truiit h 
tosvd in bini, such an income as may be suDicienI to^ 
e hiui to carrj' on his sc-heme witliuul uneasiness anm 
liy, to support proper asMstants, and to furnish him<^ 
tnll> books, and lue oilier apparatus necessary fgf 
Inprovenieiit of ihe youth under his care. 
'i«re is no tliuigei- of irwarding, too well, the pers 
e fftilbful diligence lias, by the divine blessing, mad«| 
n a scliolur, a virtuous niun,and aChiiittiun. Tbkt) 
jQtlemenn ho employ, or rather wear themselves outl 
e laborious work of the education of youth, do hut 
Hierally meet with narmn' ami ungrateful returns, is 
It from Uiis demonstration, tliat so few of them ar« 
Q i!«ap such fruits oftbeir labours as ai-e suff 

,K<W'ulD<lou!it slionllhniiilijurliorihfi fcrvjinliiK i|u«rlrii.mM 
ilriwnliaRhlii juilcm«nt,lhitfnllanln|t*ulb<in.vti.Jfiir. Lib. 1 laT 
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put tlieiii in ca^y, much k*0« afllueaf, circumstancei, whes - 
old age coinett upon them, wliiie fiddlent, singers, playen, 
and ihoHii who serve at best only to amuse, and often to 
debi^h us, wallow in wealth and luxury : and ^et, with* 
out reserve, and without disparagement, be it spoken, 
there is not a more valuable member of society than a 
faithful and able instructor of youth* 

Nor is it to be expected that the education of youth 
should succeed properly, if parents will thwart every mev 
Mire taken by a prudent master for the advantage of a 
child, taking him home from time to time, inturiupling j 
the course ol his studies, and pampering and fondling him j 
in a manner incompatible with the economy of a placa 
of education, whereby a child must be led to conclude 
that it is an unhappiness to be obliged to be at school; 
that it is douig him a kindness to fetch him home, to keep 
him in idleness, to feed him with rich food, and high sail- 
ci^s, and to allow him to drink wine, and, to keep such 
hours for eating and sleeping as are unsuitable to liiii age* 
Did parents but consider that a child's happiness depeode 
not at all upon his bc;ing uidulged and pampered, but ujh 
on having his mind easv, without hankering after 'wbat be 
does not Know, and will never think of, if not put in hie 
head bv their improper management of liim ; and that the 
more he is humoured hi his childish follies, the more 
wants, and, cons(;(|uently, the more uneasiness he wiO 
have ; did parents, I say, consider this, tliev would not 
give themselves and their children the trouble they do, 
only to make both unhappy. 

J have heard of a motner who humoured her son (e 
tliat j)itch of folly, that, upon his taking it into his lieacL 
that It wouhl be pretty to ride upon a cold surloin of beef 
which was brought to table, she gravely ordered the ser* 
vant to put a napkin upon it, and set him astride in the 
dihli, that he might have his fancy. And of another wlio 
begg(;d her little daughter's nui'se to take care, of all 
things, that the child should not see the uioon, lest she 
should cry for it. 

If parents will, in this manner, make it a point never. 
even in the most nece^Hary cases, to oppose the wayward 
willa of lutmUt what can tht^y oxpecti but that pecvidir 
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less should f row upon them to a drgi-L'e 
tfaein unhap|i}' on fvcr\- occasigii whr-n 
Vt with proper treatinciil from more rrasonHblc 
The }'ontb, who, at his futhcr's tahlc, has bern 
M of « variety of dishes every day. thati which 
is more pernicious lo any cutis tiliilion, old or 
ill think himself niiwrable nben he comes lo the 
m1 rrgulated diet of a boimhiig school : though 
s much more conducive to bcuJili. He, n-hohas 
i to do wbaterer he plenscd at home, will tbin): 
^rierous to be coiilroled when he comes to m 
education. The consequence of which will be, 
loiuplaints will be innuoierable, as his linaeiTiary 
es. Where the truth will nut seem a suflicient 
in for complaining, lies and tuvenlions wdl be 
; for youth have ven* little principle. Tbey will 
1 to by the fond parent ; the number of them 
ise upoD their meeting encouragement : the 
, of li»e child, and bis very morals wilt, in this 
be hurt, if not mined. This is not theory, but 
ced and notorious fact. The wetduiess of purcttts 
qiect does, indeed, exceed belief ; and unhappi- 
" people are often most given to tliis weakness, 
la the most susceptible of tenderness and af- 
ud of llie most easy credulity. This weakness 
in ail shapes, and produces all kinds of had ef- 
is the case of parents orerlookins the most dan- 
ad fatal tunis of mind in tlieir children, till the 
r correcting tliem b^fast ; of indulging tliem in 
thuigs they ought to be reslmitied in; of their 
lose who endeavoured to open their eyes to the 
Kbeir children ; of listening to their groundless 
lis against their masters ; ofrestraining and ham- 
i«in in the discbarine of their duty to their cbil- 
^d of ungralefullv imputing to the master's want 
the failure of tneir children's improvement in 
re has denied them capacities for, at the same 
tliey know otlicr youths have made proper im- 
its under tlie same care ; and cannot with an^ 
r reason suppose a prudent master so much bis 
pny, as to neglect one puptl, and use diligence 
(her. 
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SECTION III. 



Proetti of Edueaiionfrom four Yeart of Jlffe, to the finishing of 

Puerile Htuditt and Excrcitet. 

From the age of four to six, a healthy diild of 
capacity may learn to read Enstliih distinctly, accoi 
to the Hpclling and points, l^ic propriety of viup 
and cadence must not be expected at so early an 
Within this period likewise, he may be introduced int 
rudiments of Latin, and may learn to declitie by me 
a set of examples of all the declinable parts of spei 

If I did not think some knowledge in the /^tmlanj 
absolutely necessary to any person whose station i 
him above the rank of a working mechanic, I shoul 
recommend it. Notwithstanding what has been sa 
many against the necessity of any knowledge of J 
I must own, I cannot see that an Engluh eoucatio 
l)e begun upon any other foundation. Without grai 
there can be no regular education : and the gramn 
one lan^age might as well be learnt as anotlier, th 
ence bcmg in the main the same in all. It is ver] 
known that most of the European languages arc; 
Laiin than any thing else. And what more thoi 
method is there of letting a person into the spirit 
language, than by making him early acquaitited wi) 
original roots from whence it is derived i As grea 
of the Latin arises from the Greek, some judicious 
sons have thought it best to begin with that langunp 

Upon the whole, one l^ld think, no par(;nt s 
wish his son brouglit up in so defective a manner, 
be at a stand at iaJLatin nhrase in an Eni^lish book 
saving of an ancient author mentioned m conversi 
which must bo very often met with by any man 
reads at all, or keeps company above the very 1 
ranks of life. 

^ From the age of six to eight, his reading may be 
tinued and improved, his principles of Latin revi 
from time to time, and he may be employed in re: 
such easy books as Corderius, and some ol Erasmvs* 
loques, with an Engliih Translation. 

About this age, likewise, children may be taug 
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Ad a little French ; a language which no gentleman, or 
lan of business, can be without. After they have gone 
trough Boy€r*s Grammar, and learned by memory a set 
: examples of verbs regular and irregular, and common 
brmses, thev may read a little collection latelv publish- 
1, called, lUcueil des auieus JFVofifOM, printed at £</iii- 
v^k> Les araniures de Cril BlaSy he diable boiteux^ Les 
mmtmres de Telemaquey Les comedies de MoHerCj and Les 
■gfocKcs de RacinCj are proper books for youth to read 
IT their improvement in French. They must likewise prac- 
se translating into French^ and speaking the language. 

From eieht to twelve years o! age, they may be em- 
loyed in tne same manner, and may besides be intro- 
need to such Latin authors as Justin^ Cornelius JSTejioSy 
iuropiusj PhadruSj and the like. There is likewise a 
letty collection lately published, entitled, Selecta Latina 
iennoiiir Exemplariay &c. very proper for the lower class- 
s. Ond is an author usually put into the hands of youth 
iboQt this age. But for my part, I do not think any thing 
if his, besides his Fastiy at all fit for the young and un- 
Imicipled mind. His obscenities and indecencies will, I 
kope, be readilv given up. And the bulk of his other 
■ntings are eitlier overstrained witticisms, bombastic 
Bats, or improbable and monstrous fictions; none of 
vikieh seem proper for laying a good foundation in the 
foong mind for raising a superstructure of true taste, ra- 
tional goodness, and a steady love of truth. 

From twelve years of age to sixteen or eighteen, that 
ft, to the finishing of the education, properly so called ; 
w a wise man never finishes his inquiries and improve- 
ments till life itself be finished ; in the beginning of this 
Keriod, I say, besides carrying on and improvinc; the above, 
i youth ought (and not much before, accoriling to my 
nd^ment,) to be entered into writing, and soon after into 
arithmetic, and then to read a little of the elements of 
^metry. Writing requires some degree of strength of 
aiiiscle, and of sight ; and numbers, and the elements of 




Ut, and the knowledge of numbers, is found, by expen- 
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encp, to be rcry prejiulicial ; as a person, whose TMfii 
tonics once to be full of variuiis idean, and eager after 
AiffpTvnt pursuits, as those of most people are by rixteea 
or eighteen, can hardly by any means brinK himself to ip- 
ply to any new branch of knowledge, of which he has not 
tiad, in the young and tractable years of life, some prin- 
ciples. Mathematics, to one who has had no tincture of 
that sort of knowledge infused into his mind in youth, 
will be a mere terra incognita ; and therefore too disagree- 
able; and irksome to be ever pursued by him with any con* 
sidf^rable Huccess. The case is by experience found to be 
the same with respect to languages, and every other com- 
plex or extensive branch of knowledge ; which gave oc^ 
casion to the great Mr. Ijocke to observe, that " the tak- 
ing a taste of every sort, of knowledge is necfrssary to foim 
tin; mind, and is the only way to give the understanding 
its due improvement to the full extent of its capacity." 

Books propfT for h;aming the f elements of geometry, 
some think Pardin*$ an easy introduction. Simpion*i Oe- 
oinclry is a very elegant compend. Hut Cunns or »Smwj- 
fionU iiuclid is the best book for a y<»ung beginner. Of 
the higher parts f)f mathematics I shall speak afterwardik j 

About the age of twelve it will be proper for a youth 
to #*nter on Xhe.Tireek language. From the small tVrJtmkh • 
»tfr (irammar (which is as good as any) he may go on to 
read the ATew Testament , and from thence to sundrv Cof- 
ItctlonM, and hocraten, or Dcmonthenes^ Plato^ and Ilomer, 

I know no occasion a youth can have to be obliged to 
gft any thing by nirmory in learned or forc;ign languages, 
except the declcnHions of a set of examples, a few phraseSt 
and ndes of constmction, which last may be learned in 
Kngliuli, The mfimorv may be, to much greater advan- 
lat'^e, fumisbfid with what may be of real use in life, thin 
with crubbftd grninmar rules, or with heaps of l^atin or 
(irvrk verse. As to making Latin or Greek themes or 
verseK, I would as Hoon have a son of mine taught to dance 
on a nipe. Hut of this enough. 

Krom the T^itin authors obovp-mentioned, a youth of 
parts, miiy be about fourteen and fifleen, and onwards, 
advance<l in f^irfHl, Sahnt, Terence, lAvy, Tully, with 
fioJect jiarts of llorace^ (for many parts of that author i 
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^^■t not lo be in prliil,) and so on to Tanlus, Jufen<diM 

^^Ke of tile best school books extant is a small coIlec^| 
^^Balely tmblislied, printed for L. Hiiwes, in Piitfmo§JM 
^^Bm, which I could wisli enlarged to the extent uf Ml 
^^Bft or two moi-e, collected with equal judgment ; it iM 
^^Bed, SeifcttT fx profunin $crip(vrHius historta : this niftjfl 
^^■kd by youth froui ten years of sge and upwards ; aaoH 
^^H be very proper to make translations from, for iio^ 
^^Kig ihem at once in orthography, in writing, in iityl^S 
^^Bentiinenl. Ifthey were to speak such versions, cor*4 
^^Hd by Uie master, by way of orations, before their j 
^^Kts, I should think the end of improving their e1ucu- 1 
^^H^d giviug theui courage to speak in public, nii^bM 
^^Kiereby much belter itUutneil, than by Ibeir beiniJ 
^^Bt eillier lo act plan's in a dead language, or to ranO^ 
^^Hlbeatrical manner, Englis/i trai>;edics. To speak ifl 
^^k speech with proper grace and digiiily may beurusn^ 
^^Ml life : the i-ant of the stage ran never be used oCH 
^^Bage : and practiiiing it in yotilli has uAen pi'uduce(fl 
^^■nul effects. ■ 

^^now no necessity Tor a youth's going through evei« 
^^Hc author he rvads : there are parts in all bookfl 
^^Bnlertaining than others ; and perliaps it might havcfl 
^^Hdeflcct to leave off sometimes where the pupil showM 
^^Kre to go on, rather than fully satiate his curiosity. " 
^^ben youth come to it-ad ihratt, Uvy, and such aii- 
^^K tbey may be supposed capulile of entering a little 
H^ie critical beauties of the ancients, and of writing in 
j^lKnil. It will be of great consequence, that they be 
i«riy put in the right way of thinking with i-espect to ttie 
ml'merit of the ancients, llieir excellencies, which may 
lanperly be imitated, their faults to be avoided, and de- , 
iJcJeories to be supplied. Of which more fully afterward9.-| 
' Poftt's Essay ()n Criticism may with success be coiii'-l 
ncDted upon : from which, as it takes in the principal'] 
roles Ittiddowii, and observations made bv the writers I1&; 
ton hitn, as well as his own, may be ilraw-n a genci 
■ e refiuisites for a well wrilleD piece. The pvi 
lis knowledge, early planted in the mind. « nu 
tl use in leading people lo form their taste b 
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some clear and certain rules, drawn from nature and Tt%' 
von, which might prevent their praitiinc and blaming in 
the wrong place ; their miHtaking noiuy oombast for the 
tnie Hublirne ; a style holding fortli more than is exprew- 
ed, for the dull and unanimated ; bignoss, for ^reatnetw; 
whining for the pathetic ; bullying for the heroic ; dddity 
for terror; the barbarous for the tragical; farce for come- 
dy ; quaint conceit, pert scurrility, or affected cant, for 
true wit ; and so forth. The beauty and advantage of 
method; the force of expression suited to the thought; 
the causes of pernincuity or confusion, in a writer, the 
peculiar delica(ty in the turn of a phrase ; the importance 
or insignificiftncy of a thought, the aptness of a smile ; the 
music of a cacience in prose, and measure in versp ; the 
liveliness of description ; the brightness of imagery ; the 
distinction of characters ; the pomp of machinery ; the 
greatness of invention ; the correctness of judgment ; 
and I know not how many more particulars, might with 
succiiss be enlarged upon in teaching youth about fiileen 
years of age, and upwards. 

When a youth has acquired a reailiness at writing and 
numbers, he may learn the beautiful and usi;ful art of 
book-keepinj; according to the Italian method. Though 
this piece ot knowledge is more immediately useful for 
traders, it ought not to be n«?glected by any p#;iiM>n what- 
ever. Many an estate might have been saved, had the 
owner of it known how to keen correct accounts of bif 
income and expenses. Wf*re tnere only the beauty and 
elegance of this art to recommend it, no wise parent would 
let nis son be without what may b« so easily acouired. 
The best system of book-keeping, and the brielest, is 
lVeh$terU. 

About fourteen or fifteen years of age a youlh of parts 
may be instructed in the use of the globes, which will 
require his having the terms in geography, and many of 
those used in astronomy, explained to him. To this may 
be joined an aFiridgmentof the aneient and present state 
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E»' Geogrnphia Classica, will be sufficient to inlrodui 
'• tbe pupil lo a general notion of ancient and modern gei 
grapliy. A set of maps ouglit to be turned to, and tin 
pupil taught to understand the manner of comtructiaj 
uid lining them. 

Tlie knowledge of the surface of the globe, and the 
present state of nations, is necessary and useful for men 
of all i-aiiks, orders, and professions. The statesman can 
have no distinct ideas of the interest and connexions of 
foreign nations ; the divine no clear conception of Scrip- 
ture or ecclesiastical history, nor the merchant of the 
Toj'ages his ships are to make, the seats of commerce, 
and means of collecting its various articles ; nor indeed 
tile private gentleman Bear a part in common conversit- 
tion, without undcretandinz the situations, distances, ex- 
lent, and general state of kingdoms and empires. In a 
word, he who does not know geography, does nut know 
,,.|lie tvorld; and it is miserable, that a gentleman should 
' »w nothing of the world he lives in, but the spot ia, 
icb he was bom. , • 

bgebra isn sciencG of admirable use in solving qui 
seemingly inexplicable. I would advise that evi 
k of fortune and parts have a tincture of it about tbS" 
i of life. Jlammond'i, Simpson's, and Maclaurin't 
I, are proper to be made use of in teaching it. 
ibout the same age, youth may be led into a general 
lirledge of chronology, or of tbe principal eras and pe- 
ls of Uie world, and of the outlines of universal history. 
is cannot be betterdone than by rcadmg them lectures 
^qpon the Chart of the Universal History, lately pubbshed, 
showing ibem, at the same lime, upon tne terrestrial globe, 
and in inans, the situation and extent of kingdoms and em- 
, l]^[khronological tables in the twenlv-lirst volume 
e Universal History may" be consulted ny those who 
A descend to more minute particulars in teaching 
uhtbe knowledge of chronology. 
"bout the age of sixteen or eighteen, a youth of good 
3 may learn just so much of logic as may be useful 
leading him lo an accurate and correct manner of 
■king and judging of such truths as are not capable of 
'icniatical demonstration. The jlrintoUliaii metliw 
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of reasoning in mood and figure might be proper, if the 
ideas we amx to all words were as precise as those of a 
right line, a surface, or a cube. But so long as we neither 
have in our own minds at all times, nor much less cao 
communicate to those we converse with, the saraeinva^ 
riable ideas to the same words, we must be content, if 
we mean either to receive or communicate knowledge, 
to recede a little from the rigid rules of logic laid down 
by the Burgendykes and tlie Scheiblers, which always 
hamper, and often mislead the understanding. 

For the purpose of putting young persons m the way of 
reasoning justly, Dr. Waits^ Logic may with success be 
read and commented on to them, and some of the easiest 
and most fundamental parts of Mr. Lockers Essay on Hu- 
man Understanding. After which some parts of the writ- 
ings of some of the closest reasoners in morals may be 
exaujined, and the force of the arguuicnts shown, to lead 
the pupil to the imitation of their manner. Such writers 
as Dr. Clarke, fVooUaston, and Bishop Butler, author of 
the Anah>gy, will be proper for tli^s purpos^. It may also 
be useful to show how subtle men imperceptibly deviate 
from sound reasim, and lead their readers into fallacies. 
The works of llobbes, Morgan, and Hebrew IJvUrMruon^ 
may, among innumerable others, be proper examples to 
show that the semblance of reason may be, where there 
is no substance. 

It would be of great advantage to youth, if they could, 
as a part of their education, have an opportunity of seeing 
a course of experiments, at first exhibited by iJesagulieri, 
Whiston, and others : they would there learn, in the 
most entertaining and easy manner, the grounds, as far as 
known, of the noble science of j)hysiology. And in seeing 
a regular series of experiments and observatiPb, in me- 
chanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, astronomy, che- 
mistry, and the like, would have their curiosity raised to 
the highest pitch, and would ac^quire a taste for knowledge, 
which might not only lead them, in after life, to pursue 
their own improvement in the most valuable ways, but 
likewise might, by furnishing an inexhaustible fund of en- 
tertainment, supply the continual want of taverns, plays, 
muaiCf or other less umocent amusements, to fill up their 
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Tacant Iiours : for it is only the want of something within 
IheiDselves to entertain them, that drives people to routs, 
ncketa, or masquerades, to the fatal waste of time and 
money, and the utter pcrTcrsion of the true taste of life. 
A pei-son who understands this kind of knowledge, with 
lie help of a very few instruments, as & telescope, a mi- 
croscope, an air pump, and a pair of Mr. J^tnVi patent 
ilobes, may eo through the gronnda of this sort of Know- 
ledge, followmg the method given by Mr. Martin in his 
pbifosophical grammar (guard mg against his errors) to the 
great entertainment and improvement of a set of pupils. 
D&ncing, fencing, riding, music, drawing, and other ele- 
gBnl arts and manly exercises, may, according to the cir- 
cumstances of parents, and genius of L'liilihfn, be carried 
greater or shorter lengths; (or a person wLosc education 
fits fitted him for bemg a useful member of society, ac- 
cording to his station, and for happiness in a future state, 
may be said to have been well bronglil up, though he 
diould not excel in these elegancies : and it is not such 
(nvoltius accomplishments as these that will make a man 
V&luablo who has not a mind endowed with wisdom and 
virtue. Above all things, to make the mere oniamenta 
of life, the employment of life, is to the last degree pre- 
posterous. 

Jt is evidently of advantage that a young genllemaa 
b((, from his inllncy almost, put into the way of wielding 
his limbs decently, and coming into a room like a human 
creature. But I really tliiuk it more eligible that a youth 
be a little bashful and awkward, than that he bave too 
uiuch of the player or dancing master : care ought 
therefore to be taken that he do not Icam to dance too 
well; the consequence will probably be, that, being 
commended for it, he will take all np[jurtunities of ex- 
hibiting bis performance, and will in lime become a hun- 
ter after balls, and a mere dangltr among the ladies. 

The sanje caution ought to be used withrrsnect to inu- 
Bic. Jl is true there are very few yf the good people of 
England, who Lave so much true Issle as to be capnbla 
of excellin"; in that alluring and bewitihing art ; hut thero 
"~t instances of the bad effects of cullivalrng it loo much., 
D oiuch of the riding school as is useful mid neces- 
U* 
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sary, there is nothing to be said against it : but it is de** 
plorable to see many of our gentr}' study the liberal sci- 
ence of jockeyship, to the neglect of all the rest. 

Fencing, if practised to such a degree as to excel at it, 
is the likeliest means that can be contrived for jgettine a 
man into quarrels : and I see not, that the runnmg a fel« 
low-creature through the body, or having that operation 
performed upon one's self, is much the more desirable for 
Its being done secundum artem. Yet whoever wears a sword 
ought to know somewhat of the art of handling it. 

Drawing is an ingenious accomplishment, and does not 
lead directly to any vice that I know of. It may eveb be 
put upon the same footing with a taste for reading, as a 
sober amusement, which may lead a ^oung gentleman to 
love home and regular hours ; but it is far from being 
friendly to the constitution : like all sedentary employ* 
ments, which engage the attention, it is prejudicial to the 
health, especially where oil colours are used, which is not 
indeed a necessary part in drawing. It likewise fixes and 
strains the eyes, and, in small work, fatigues them too 
much to be pursued to any great length with safety. At 
the same time, to know perspective, and the other prin* 
ciples of the art, and to have such a command of the pen* 
cil, as to be capable of striking out a draught of an object| 
or view, not so much with delicacy as with strength, swift- 
ness, and fluency, is an accomplishment very omaroeotalt 
and often useful. 

I will conclude this section with the following remarki 
That there is this difference between the conduct of edu- 
cation and the improvement of the mind afterwardsi 
that in education, the view being to open the mind to all 
kinds of knowledge, there is no absuraitv in carrying on 
6everal studies together, nor in passing irom one to an- 
other before the pupil arrives at great perfection in the 
first ; on the contrary, in maturity, the view being not to 
learn the first principles,(which are supposed to have been 
studied in jrouth,) but to acquire a perfect k^wledge of 
mibjects, it is then improper to pursue many different stu- 
dies at once, or to give over one, and proceed to anotheri 
till one has carried the former a competent length. 
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BEroRE & young genUenian sets about any particular! 

, supposing his puerile education finished, he may 

e himself for mure manly improvements, byacare- 

isal of the following books, which will give him a 

I view or map of science, viz. The Preface to 

»6er<' Diclionan' ; Clark's Method of Study ; Bot- 

!t Method of Study ; Locke's Conduct of Human Un- 

■tuiding; WhH»' Improvement of the Mind; Bakcr'f 

Icctjon on Learning, (an mgenious work, except upon 

Fsubject of Astronomy and Philosophy, where the 

jp has bewildered himself miserably.) Wootton't 

»!Uons on Ancient and Modem Leaining, Rolliaj 

Ieb Leltrea. 

■othing will be of more consequence towards the sui 
_por a young gentleman's endeavours for his own in 
^.Hiveracnt, than his getting early into a right li-ack ol 
fending and study : for by tliat means he will save infinite 
trouble, which many go th ro ugh, by |be ginning at the wrong 
end ; who after distressing themselves in pursuing what 
ihey have not the necessary accomplishments for, find 
ihcmselves obliged to give up what they bad undertaken, 
aud go back to first principles : men thus suffer great loss 
of time and labour; meet with discouragement in their 
studies ; and the structure of learning which they I'aise, 
proves in the end hut a piece of patchwork. Others, hv he- 

KbX first put upon a wrong course of reading, find tbeio; 
68 plunged uilo mystery, fanaticism, or error of or" 
I or other; out of which it costs them many years 
teste themselves; Others, attaching themselves ti 
y and too closely to one narrow tract, as pure mathe- 
matics, or poetry, cramp iheic minds in their youth ; or, 
bj-giving too great a loose to fancy, unfit them for expa- 
Ifng boldly, and at the same lime surely, in the fieldjL 
mowledge. To avoid these radical .errors, let ayoui 
^[BBU carefully study the books above rt'commei 
_ind through the whole i;ourse of his reading, take 
kirtuniliea of conversing with, and consulting men 
jgcneat in books; of a large and free way of thi '"" 
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and of cxtcnHivc knowledge. The conflequencc of which 

{'iidiciouH manner of proceeding IiaM, in inanjr inMtanc«f| 
»een improvement in most brancheH of »(!ience, to i 
maHterly degree, at thirty or forty ^ean* of age. Hut this 
nunpofles a superior natural capacity, and various other 
atlvantagefl. 

Next after such a knowledge of languages, numben^ 
geometry, geography, chronologv, and logic, which may 
be called instrumental studies, aiter;4ucli a moderate ac« 
quaintance with these, as may be acquired before eigh« 
teen or twenty, youth mav proceed to the more manly 
studies of history, biography, the theory of govenunent, 
law, commerce, economics, and ethics. 

I mention these together, because there is a connexion 
between them, which renders them proper to be carried 
on in succession, as they will mutually assist and throw 
a light on each other. And i advise a studious youth to 
improve himself in such branches of knowledge as these, 
before he [yroceeds to perfect himself in the higher ma- 
thematics ; first, on account of the incomparably superior 
importance of a thorough knowledge of our own nature^ i 
«tate, and obligation ; the indispensable necessity of unde^ 
standing whicn subjects, is such as to make sul our pur- 
auits anpear comparativelv but specious trifling. And 
secondly, because this kind of knowledge is obviously of , 
such a nature as not to hazard any possible bad effect upon i 
a voung mind, which is more than can be said of most J 
otner branches of study indulged to great length. The ; 
vanity and aflectation wliich a little unusual knowledge in \ 
classical learning gives weak minds, is so conspicuous af 
to have occasicmed that species of learning to be termed, 
by way of distinction, pedantic »cholar$hip. And as to 
mathematics, many instances could be produced of men, 
of very fine hciads for that scien(!c, who, by accustominf 
therriHelves wholly to demonstration, have run into an a^ 
fected habit of reouiring demonstration in subjects na- 
turally incapable or it, and of despising all those parts of 
study, as urmcientifif.al, which do not give the satisfaction of 
mathematlral cc^rtairity. Huch persons, thus disciualifyinc I- 
tlH'mselves fc»r inmrovernent in the most useful parts of 

lci3owiedgej though cmioeot ia rae particular way, may^ 
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PPbn the vliole, be properly said to be men of nnrniW^ 

nhids. Tim evil migbl have been preveuled, bad ibef a 

liiuel)' given themselves to other inqitirics, «s well ss math- ■ 

Cmstics, uid been eccustorued to apply tbeir uiiii<ls tol 

various ways or^earcbiiig into, and linding out tmlh. Didrfl 

the itatura) and almual itiiavnidublt' elTect ufcoiiriniiig tlwfl 

antnd lu one kind of pursuit, is ibc ban)iiei'iitg and naF<a 

lOvrine;. instead of enlarging and ennobling il- ■ 

At tlie same lime il i)U£;l)t to be remembered, that no-l 

ibtng tends sonnieh to haDitiiate to a justness orihuut;btrl 

•nd Rceuracyofexpi-ession. as a tincture of matbenialK-dfl 

knowledge received in youth. All that is here inlcndedl 

to be guanled against is the plungiiif; too deep, at tii^I, iritol 

dnl study, wbicli often lends to the exclusion of ullotbenjfl 

ibr life. And, as was before observed, no part of usefiifl 

Crromamcntal knowlt-dg« is lo bv excluded, couGisteuttyv 

villi (i view of a complete improvement uf llie mind. I 

Utrfid hooks, previous to tlic rending of history, nnfm 

'■■ ' ■'" foilowinc, via. RolHu't Method of sludvinrl 

lii^ Keltes (.eltres. liovntt's Discoui^ de I'Kiffl 

I -rite. I'olUr't Grttk,&\\A KmneCt Romtn \n^ 

•^VriiiifAiiM' and Hrlvictu' OhniTiology, S/rir/oin 

(•n ih'' Kijtii- Monarchies, fVhear'a and Fronttf's MetbtnM 

ofslndying Hislniy. ■ 

In order to read history withperfect dcuness, geogra-j 

ef must ^o hand in hand. Tlie system of Geographyfl 
rfy published, together with -//ikoh'j Voy agt^hieh ron«fl 
'Idnssoine new aecounis, not in that work : TVrlW frea*fl 
,griiphia Ctasiica, and Srnc-t's Xew (lenend ,'ltlns, may befl 
pn^HT to perfect a gentleman in that useful braneli ofl 
knowledge. fl 

To be master of ancient hiHtory, let a person first perusCffl 
wrefully, the Umvcwal History, ronsulling, n!i along, the ■ 
Bnpsof Ihesc^veral countries uliieh have men ihu scenal 
of wlion, and referring every character and event lo itsi 
proper date. After this general view of tlie whole bodvf 
Qf ADcienl history, those who have leisure and other ad-fl 
?tiitBges, may rend as many of the originals as they pkase,'! 
«Rpcciully upon the more important chiu-acters and facta^jl 
Tbey are, all along, quoted by the compilers of the abov^fl 
excellent and useful work. Those ubo possess the Icarnedfl 
bui^ages; in nbicJi those origmids vietc vitvUtn, S^tA \d 
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th« pcniHal of them a peculiar pleasure, even where the 
factM n*late(l are already known. There ih a purity and 
beautiful Kiuiplieity in the deHcriptions the ancientH f^ve, 
wliieh (liHcerning rea(h;rH do not find in the works of tnuM- 
latorK or ronipiJerH. Itesidefi that, the very ctrcurnfttance 
of the rnind*f» letting itnelf he deceived into the belief tint 
we read the very wordH of an ancient warrior, or oratoff 
though it iri certain thoHC we have a»cribed to them bf 
hi.storianH, are, for the niOKt part, put into tiieir mouths mr 
the iiiKtorianH theniHelves ; the inind'H persuading liMtn 
that it hearKthe very words and accents of an illustriouf 
character in antiij^uity, tnak(;H the perusal of an original 
peculiarly enterlaininu; and ntriking. 

Gentlemen of leisure and fortune especially, ou;rht by (- 
no means to he without a little acquaintance with I/ero<Lih | 
iua, ThucydidcM, PolyUui, Xenophon^ DiodoruM Siculntf I 
and Plutarch, the most celebrated (Srtc.k historians ; oof ^ 
with JuMtin, lAvy^ Tacitng, Caaar, Sallwtt, Hutionim, and 
Curliun, the gre.atest among the JtomatiM, 

Some of the best modern histories, are Puffendorff^i 
Introduction, nume and Smollet^M History of Englandf 
Mf',zeray^ii and DanltVH of France, Mariana's of Spdnf 
ytrtofM of Porivfral, H\r Paul JticauVn at iUn TurkM^Oak' 

i/'Y$ of the Saraccni/j J)u Haiders of China ; of the 

Piratical States of liarhary, HoherUon^M ot Jlmcrica, Hi*' 
tory of the (jonque^it of Mexico, of Oftrmany, of A/ip/ci, of 
JtHorancc, by Machiavd; of l^/mire, by AVjrm and Paruta; 
of (iitnoa, of Poland, by Connor ; of Jiolland, of Flandert^ 
by litniivofflio, 

'J'o reailijistorv with advantage, keep constantly in vieir 
the following ends; to find out truth; to unravel, if possi- 
ble, the grounds of events, and the motives of actions; to 
attain clear id(;as of remarkable charai:ters, especially of 
that which distinguishes one character from another; to k 

I)rofit by the various useful lessons exhibited ; to study w 
lurnaii nature, as represented in history, and to endeavour I 
to find out which (character you y(»urself resemble tli« |. 
most; and to remark whatever throws any light or evi- 1. 
dence upon religion. j 

To draw up, in writing, an epitome or abstract of the 
^o^t shining paili of hiblory and eminent character*, m ^ 
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:eeds, adjusting the chronoloCT ^nd geography 
^, I contiTDiite greatly to the fixing iii the mind a 
eneraJ comprehensive view of the whole thread of story, 
'om the oldest accounts of time downward, disposed ac- 
in-ding to the several ages and countries whiun make t, 
jure in liistory. But this will require leisure to execute 
; properly. Among the abridged fuels might, with great 
dvantage, be disposed a sect of reflections, moral, politi- 
R],Hnd theological, as they occurred in the course ot read- 
■g, which would in the whole amount to a very great 
[atnb«r and variety; and would prove an agreeable and 
mproving amusement in advanced life, to peruse, add to, 
ind correct, according as one's judgment matiu^d^ and 
pie W8 enlarged. A man of leisure and abilities migLt,m his 
mllection ofhistoricalremarks,unite together in one view 
(tfaalcver characters seemed to have any resemblance, 
R^t set against one another, snch as, by making striking 
boDtrasts, might set ofl'one anotherto the best advantage. 
H« might observe the diiFerent conduct of the same per- 
•on at different times, and account, from the different cir- 
euntslauces he was engaged in, for those differences in 
bis behaviour. He might observe how one, of perhaps 
die best abilities, was unljappily led into such a course of 
conduct as has blasted his reputation j how another, by 
mising certain advantages, fell short of the character, 
•hich, by a happy coincidence of circumstances he must 
:laT«Bttamed. How seemingly inconsiderable particulars, 
'h the conduct of princes and great men, have produced 
te»nge effects in the affairs of mankind, and what momea- 
teus consequences to the rest of the world depend upon 
the behaviour of those who are at the head of it. 

History is the key to the laiowlcdge of Human Nature. 
Tot in it we see what sort of beings our fellow creatures 
»rp, by reading their genuine characters in their actions. 
Thuse a person, who carefully studies history, may trace 
Dp to their source, and pursue and unravel all the won- 
ierJal disguises, doublings, and intricacies of the human 
heart. Lire, as it is generally conducted by pei-sons of 
U stations, but especially of the highest, appears from 
!,'m its true colours, as a scene of craft, of violence, 
J, cruelly, folly and vwiily. History shows llie 
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real worth of the usual objects uf the pursuits of mankind; 
that there is nothing new under the sun ; nothing to be 
wundftrecl at ; that mankind have been from the begin- 
ning bewildered and led from their real happiness, and 
the end of their being, after a thousand visionary vanitieii 
which have deluded and disappointed them from genera- 
tion to generation, and are likely to do so to the last. 

What can be more entertaining or instructive, than ill 
history to trace this world of our's through its variom 
states ; observe what sort of inhabitants have possessed it 
in different peri<ids ; how different, and yet how much 
the same ; how nations, states, and kingdoms, have risen, 
flourished, and sunk ; the first rise of government, patril^ 
dial, monarch iai, republican ; what characters have appea^ 
ed in different ages eminent for virtue, or infamous for wick- 
edness; to what seemingly slight causes the most important 
events have been owing; the arts, by which one man has 
been able to subdue nnllions of his fellow creatures, and 
to tread on the neck of mankind ; the motives which have 
:)ut men upon action ; and the weaknesses which have 
ieen tiie cause of the baffluig of their schemes ; the force 
of human passions, the weakness of reason, the influence 
which prejudices and attachments have on the conduct of 
men, the suq)rising heights to which viilue has raised 
some men, the difficulties connuered, the honours gained, 
and the lasting fame acquired by a disinterested love of 
their country ; the madness on which ambition, covet- 
ousness, and love of pleasure, have driven men ; and 
through the whole, the influence of the unseen Prun- 
dence disappointing the counsels of the wise ; weakening 
the power of the mighty ; putting down one; and raising 
another up ; and working out its own great and impor- 
tant ends, by the weakness, the power, the viilue, the 
wickedness, the wisdom, and the folly of mankind. 

History is the great iiistiucttu- for all ranks in life, but 
especially the highest. For those who are besieged and 
blocked up by triple guards of flatterers, (whose chief care 
and great intere:;t it is, above all things, to prevent the ap- 
proach of truth,) in history niiiy see cliaracters as great, or 
cnater than their dwn, Irented with the utmost plainness. 
jiViere the haughty tyrant may see how a Nero was spoke 
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liiid bb back, (Iiougb df^ified b}- tbc slavish knee olTjl 
y. Tliciice he timy judge how ho himst'If will bef 
a^kea of by bistoi'ian^, who wtll nu longi-r <ln-ad bk iu«*l 
,B>e« sAcr his head is laid in tlie dust. Thence he P 
Judgr liowbiscbaractcr ispf^rhapsnoiv trc-alcd iiithcM 
chunber of his own palace, hy the rerv ^vcophaiiLs whoE 
tcrrile longues had, the momcal before, been lavisbii^ 
"' B fiilsoiiiv and uiidisiinguished applause on hi; 

1, nrlticb ihej- bad sanclilied with the title of priw^ 

It. Historj' will faiilifullj' laj before bim his vario " 

nipcirlant duty, (forlbe higher tbv rank, the more e 

e tikc sphere of duly to he performed,) which those, 

tiae into his presence, dare not, or oAeiier will nut, 

t biiD ui. There be will sec the origiiiHl of llie in- 

pOD of govern Die lit, and leaiii, that power is gireu 

||ie bands of one for the adraiitBge of the inani' ; not, 

."rfini; to the monstrous doctrine of tyranny and slave-, 1 

pie many inudi' for one. There he wilt learn eveiy I 

d wt of government, and can be engaged in no dim- I 

ireumsl&nce, of tvhieh be will not SaS an example* j 

kpoD which be may not learn i^nie userul iiisImctiiHl J 

nremiug mankind. Fur llie hiunan speeies have J 

I from tlie beginning very nnich the same, and gene-fl 

«p«ble, by wise laws, strictly executed, hy a jii>V 

i police miiversally pi-evailing, and by the poweiyl 

implo of persons inhigb rank, of bem^ govemctti 

nanaged at the pleasui-e of able and politic princes, fl 

t he will see the diflircnce between the real g1or|J 

I, or an .llfrtd, and the horrilrle bai^arity of i% 

r a LeH-i*. He niav set his own ebantcler aii^fl 

^s at ibe distance of a few centuries, and judge, ifj 

n mind, whether he will then nppcar in the hght on 

«T uf his fellow creatures, or of ibe father of bisi 

of a wise and active moitaiTb, or of a thing of 1 

thfvds and patches; of an example to mankind of vveiy \ 

su>i!ime virtue, or n genei-ai corrupter of manners, His- i 

' ■ - ' r ^i-aiid tribunal before wbicb piinces themselves. 1 

i>-w<irHl|mmikind, an-aigned, tried, and ofteoi J 

' :itvst fi-eedoui as well as impartiality, coorj 

< everlasting iitfamv. And ibougb itistbemailn 

W^M. I. 15 ■ 
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of a trul J mat mind to riarc to be virtuous at the e 
of reputation ; it i« a proof of a 9oul Hunk to the 
basenem of human nature, to bear to think of de 
the contempt or hatred of all mankind, the wj»e am 
M well M ttie unthinking and worthleHH. 

There in not indeed a leoHon in the whole eom 
morals, that 19 not, in the moHt advantageouH and f 
way, to be learned in hiHti>ry and liiof^rapliv, takinj 
dent and modem, Macred and profane. Tli<;re th 
neM of ambition appeam in a Htriking light* ^Fhe d 
ravages produced with that wide waHtint; fury, wl 
she nan poMessed the frantic brain of a hero, a 
bim, like a devouring fire, or an overflowing i 
tion, spreading dcHtruction over the face; of the f:ar 
numbem of the innocent ami lielpleHM, who have 
different ages of the world, be(!n Mpoih;d and maf 
to make one fellow worm great ; the human heci 
which have been offered to this infernal dem^ 
anxious hours of life, and the viohmf deatliM, to 
unthinking men have brought tlieniHirlvc'H, hy tli 
gious folly of flying from happiness in tMusuit of th 
tom of a name; the extensive and ifudlesHly variou 
which history exhibits, of the fatal r(mHf!(|uence» 
vice ought to teach the most inconsiderate the 
of contentment, and happiness of retirement. 

In history, we see the most illustriouH eharart< 
that worth, which alone is real, the internal exe^ll 
the mind, rising su^rior to the mean pursuit of 
dignifyinff and sanctifying poverty by voluntarily e 
ing it, I«rom thence we cannot help learning t 
portant lesson ; that the exti^mal a<l vantages of 
titles, buildings, dress, equipage, and the like,are n 
to the man, than the proud tfatipings to the horse 
add not to his value, and whicfi we even remove 
we can examine his soundness, and which may 
upon the stupid ass, as well as the generous hU**m 

The ccmtrast we find in historv betwf;en those 
and particular persons, who stu(fied,temperanf 
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utinence, and those whose beastiv luxury rendei 
infamous to posterity, ought in all reason to convi 
readers of history of th« advantage of living agree 
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^KdJgnitj of Iiuman naturi:'. The spontaneous and vom 
^^Bbt/ approbation, which the heaii Iinm^iliately givei t^| 
^HH| where passion and prejudice are out of the wanfl 
^^ps ibe case where \vc consider the ch&ractor of lhos^| 
^^B h&ve been buried a f bousiind ye&rs ago,) seems to b^| 
^Broice uf Gud ivilhin the mind, calling it to the studjH 
^^Ppraclice of nhatpver is truly laudable. Why does a^| 

Jnnce judge of himself witli the same imparliali^fl 
^^^ ocs of the Caaar* ? Why docs a private perso^J 
^Kilge himself in vices which all mankind, itiiu ev^fl 
^Bseir, ebbor in a Harilanopalua, or Ueliogalilm 9 ^| 
^^R would he easy tu write a hook, as lai'ge as this wliol6 
^Hjt, Upon the moral advantages of the study of history. 
^^Kto proceed : 

^Hrheivritersof ecclesiastical history may be as properly 

^HHioned here as any where else, viz. Eusebius, Socralet, 

^H Cave's Lives of the Fathers; Diipin's Ecclesiastical 

^Btoryj Histories of the Councils ; Bower't Histoi? of 

^R Popes; CA«H(//er'« of the Inquisition ; Sleiden'tna-, i 

tftty of ihe Reformation in Germany; Brandfs in tl 

Loto-Countries ; Ruchat'» in Switxerlnnd ; and Bums 

in Evf^limil. To wbitb add Whitaon's Sacred Histocyfl 

Jertin'i Kcmarks on Ecclesiastical History ; and jVfiM 

ihtim'n laiely published work. 

Biography js a species of history, with this peculiantyjll 
thnt it exhibits more minutely the characters, and setj^ 
forth to view some which are too private for history, b^ 
which are not on that accouut less worthy of being knom ' 
but perh&iis more so than those which, being more expo^ 
ed, were more disguised and aSected, and consequent^ 
more remote from nature, the knowledge of which ouglu 
to be the object in view. There is no sort of reading moH 
prnlitable than that of the lives and characters of wise ar 
good men. To find that great lengths have been actuaLj, 
Rime in learning and virtue, that liigh degrees of perfe«Si 
, tion have been actually attained by men like ourselves)^ 
^^ mgled among the infirmities, the temptations, the op- 
tion from wicked men, and the other various evils of 
[ Iiow does this show us to ourselves as utterly inex- 
f we do not endeavour to emulate thi 
have been reached by olhei-s uf our fell 
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tures. Biography, in short, brings us to the most intimate 
acquaintance with the real characters of the illustrious 
dead ; shows us what they have been, and conseouently 
what we ourselves may be ; sets before us the whole cb^ 
racter of a person who has made himself eminent either 
by his virtues or vices ; shows us how he came first to 
Cake a right or wrong turn ; how he afterwards proceeded 
greater and greater lengths ; prospects which invited him 
to aspire to higher degrees of glory, or the delusions which 
misled him from his vitlue and his peace ; the circumstance! 
which raised him to true greatness, or the rocks on wbick 
he split and sunk to infamy. And how can we more ef- 
jfectually, or in a more entertaining manner, learn the im- 
portant lesson, what we ought to pursue, and what avoid* 

Besides Plutarch^ Corneliui Jvevos, Suetonitu, and the 
rest of the ancient biographers, the moderns are to be 
consulted. The General Dictionary, continued by the 
writers of Biographia Britannicay Ls a vast treasure of tbif 
kind of knowledge. One cannot propose to peruse tho- 
roughly such voluminous works : they are only to bare 
a place in a gentleman's library, and to be turned to tt 
times, and select parts to be read and digested. 

A general insignt into the theoretical part of govern- 
ment and law, seems necessary to the complete improve- 
ment of the mind. This ma^ be best acquired by a care- 
ful attention to history, which shows the original of go- 
vernment; its necessity and advantage to the world, when 
properly administered; its corruptions and errors ; changes 
and revolutions ; ruin and subversion, and their causes. 
This is the proper science of a gentleman of eminent 
rank, ^rho has weight and influence in his country. 

Proper helps for this study are the following, viz. 

Bacon, Locker and Sidney , on Government; Harring^ 
Um*M and Sir Thomas MoreU Works ; Grotiiu on tba 
rights of War and peace ; PuffendorffU I/aw of Nature 
and Nations, with BarheyracU Notes ; MUton^i Political 
Works, which are to be read with large allowances for 




tXivil Law ; and The Statutes abridged 
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llieory of comniercc is closely connected willi the 
Ibrvgoing ; il is a subject higlily woilliy the attention of 
any person wlio would improve liimsclf wiili k general 
md exteii^vely useful knowledge ; and for jtersons in 
eminent and active stalions, is indispensably iioccssar" 
Those who IiBve any concern with the legislature, ai 
tliofic who are at the head of cities and corporations, 
they be deficient in knowledge of the inlerests of trade:! 
irc wanting in what is llieir proper colling. Every person 
who baseither vole or interest in choosing a representative 
in psritaincnt, ought to make it Ids business to know so 
much of the commerce of this country, as to know how, 
and l>y whom, it is likely to be promuled or discouraged. 
And if all was rightly regulated, it is tg be questioned if 
»ny ono ought to he an elector who could not make 
tolerable figure in the house, if not as a speaker, at lei 
M a voter. 

To acquire some general understanding of the theoi^ 
oftrade and commerce, a genlleinun may, with ndvantagej" 
itsc liie folluwiug hooks, viz. l^oatlethwiiile's Dtetiouai 
of Trade and Commerce; T:\i& British Menhimt ; S 
Jotiah Ckilitun Trade; frtffnV* Theory of Timlc and 
Commerce ; Universal liibi-ai-y of Trade and Commcrce| 
The Mi-rchant's Map of Commerce ; J^ocke, on Trade. 
ind Coin ; Ltx Mcrealoria Redieiva ; OlrUnfmrgh'i, Ste^: 
«n»', and Lorkyrr''» Pieces on Trade and Exchange 
Dacenon/ on Tratlc ami Revenues; Ore on Trade ; Tract 
IjT fttr. Tucker of Bristol } and jlnderton's History 
Coinmei-ce. 

But whoever, from a view to public good, would per- 
fectly understand the present state of the Commerce of 
dicje kingdoms, as il is continually varying and fluctua- 
ting, cannot expect to have a just account of it by any 
(ribtT nieans than the informations of those actually eii" 
^<-'d in il. 

A gentleman may afterwards read the works of those 
vrilcni who have treated of the human nature and facul- 
ties, their extent and improvement, in a speculative or 
theoretical way. After having studied history, he will be 
^DiliRed to judge whether such authors treat Uie sitl""* 
properly or uol; and will be capable of improving 
15* 
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correcting their theory from the exarnplcH of real cbarac- 
terH exIiibiUHi in hiHtory. 

Mr. Locke*a fiHsay on The Human Undffrstanding is the 
foundation of thifi tfort of knowledge. There is no good 
autlior on the subject who has not gone upon his general 
plan. Uis conduct of the understanding is also a work 
worthy of its author. The ^eat Bishop Butler^ author 
of the Analogy, in some of his sermons, which might be 
more properly called philosophical discourses, has, with 
much sagacity, corrected several errors of the writers on 
this subject, on the theory of the passions and other par* 
ticulars. The works of Jfutcheion of Oloigow may be 
perused with advantage. He is both, on most points, a 

S»od reasoner and an elegant writer. Besides ttiese ao- 
ors, and others who have written expressly on this sub* 
jcct, many of whom have said gooa things ; but have 
run into some indisputable peculiarities of opinion, onac« 
count of which 1 do not choose to recommend them : 
besides these, I say, the writings of almost all our cele- 
brated Engliih divines and moralists contain valuable 
materials on this subject. 

The mimitable authors of the Spectator^ Tader^ and 
Guardian^ have displayed the whole of imman life in lU 
the shapes and colours it appears in. These admirable 
essays may be read as a eround-work of economics, or 
knowledge of the arts of life. 

There would be no end of giving a list of books on this 
head. The few following are some of the best, viz. The 
Rule of Life in Select Sentences, from the Ancients) 




The Moral Miscellany; The Practical Preacher; and 
The Plain Dealer, in two volumes. 

Of all parts of knowledge, which mav be properly term- 
ed scientific,' there is none that can he so ill dispemed 
with by a gentleman who would cultivate his mind to the 
utmost penection, as that of ethics, or on the grounds of 
rnorality. The knowledge of right and wron^, the obliga- 
tions and conseciuence of virtue, and the ruinous nature 
ud tendency ot ricei ought to be perceited by ef e^ 
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niltivated mind in the must clear and perfect it 
n'er poasible. But of this aiost important branch of scieiici 
ind what is very closely connected with it, viz. Rcveali 
Religion, 1 shall treat in the two following books. 

The best ancient moralists are Plato, Ariitoth, Epicto- 
hu, HierocUi, Xenophon, JEsop, Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca 
t^Moninut. Among the modems, besides those mentioned 
under other heads, and besides our best divines, as Bar' 
rouf, Tillotionf and the rest, the following are excelleot 
moral treatises, viz. Woolasttyn's Religion of Nature De>j 
lineated: Groce'j System of Morality ; Ba/^y's Tracts; 
CwtwortK's Immutable and Eternal Morality ; Cumberland 
ie Legibm. Add lo these, Glover's, CampbeWs, and JVet- 
tUlon's Pieces on Virtue and Happiness; Jfil/Hn's on 
Natural Religion ; Fiddes on Morality ; The Minute Phi- 
losopher; and PasckaVs Thoughts. But no WTiler, ancient 
or modern, on this subject, exceeds, in closeness of rea- 
soning. Price's Review of Morals, lately published. 

Of all studies, none have a more direct tendency to 
aggrandize the mind, and consequently none are mora 
suitable to the Dignity of Human Nature, than those 
nhich arc included under the genei-al term of physiology,. 
Or the knowledge of nature, as astronomy, anatomy, bo- 
tany, mineralogy, and so on. The study of nature appeam 
in no light so truly noble, and fit to ennoble the humaa 
mind, as when compared with those of the works of oien, 
IS criticism, anliquilies, architecture, heraldry, and the 
like; in the former, all is great, beautiful, and perfect ; in 
the latter, the subjects are ali comparatively mean and 
d^eclive ; and whatever is otherwise, owes its excelien- 
liea lo nature, as in poelry, painting, sculpture, and so 
Ibnh. The Rrsl leads us lo know and adore the greatest 
tnd most perfect of beings. The last, to see and regret 
Our own weakness and imperfection. 

The system of nature is the magoificenl palace of ifaa 
King of the universe. The ignorant and incurious, to usa 
the comparison of a great philosopher, is as a spider, 
■diich retires into some daik corner, and wraps itself in 
ilfown dusty cobweb, insensible of the innumerable beau- 
" MwhicU surround it. The judicious inquirer into nature, 
ivntempUjing, admiring, aadcaoraltaiiigupontbe work* 
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of its infinite Autlior, proves the justness of his own un- 
derstanding, by his approbation of the pcu'fect productions 
of an infinite perfect Joeing. 

The sneers of superficial men, upon the weakness which 
has appeared in the conduct of ^onie inquin^rs into nature, 
ought to have no influence to discourage us from those 
researches. If some few have spent too much time in the 
study of insects, to the m^glecl of the nobler parts of the 
creation, their error ought to suggest to us not a total ne- 
glect of those inferior parts of nature ; but only to avoid 
the mistake of giving ourselves wholly to them. There is j 
no species whicli infinite Wisdom has thought worthy ma- 
king, and preserving for ages, whose nature is not highly 
worthy of our inquiring into : and it is certain, that there 
is more of curious workmanship in the structure of the 
body of the meanest reptile, than in the most complicap 
ted, and most delicate macinne that ever was or will be 
constnicted by human hands. 

To gain the gn^at advantage which ought to be kept in 
view, in inquiring into nature, to wit, improvement of the 
mind, we must take care to avoid the error of some, .who 
.s(;em to have no sche^Tie but the finding out a set of mere 
dry facets, or truths, without ever thinking of the instruc* 
tion which may be drawn from the observatipns made. 
An inquiry into nature, (savs the above eminent author, 
who himself went as great lengths as any one ever did in 
that study,) who carries his researches not farther than the 
mere finding out of truths, acts a part as much beneath 
him who uses philosophy to lead uim to the knowledge 
of the Author of Nature, as a child who amuses himself 
with the external oniaments of a telescope, is inferior to 
the astronomer who applies it to discover the wonders 
of the heavens. 

The truth is, a man may be a great astronomer and 
physiologist, and yet by no means a truly great man; for 
mere speculative knowledge alone will not make a great 
mind, though joined with the other necessary endow- 
ments, it gives the proper idea of an accomplished cha- 
racter. Sir Isaac JSTewton^ Mr. lioyle, and those who, like 
them, look through nature up to nature's God, can alone 
be md to have pursued and attained the proper end of 
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^Ulosophy, wliicb can be no oilier waj of vty real 
^Ea to moml agents, ihan in so far as it bus proper riioi 
^^fels upon tiit^in. 

|H|lft is strange iliat any man can (li'mk of tlie sereni) U'< 
Hwa of nature, as the two extremes of stiipendoua grci 
Hess and incoiiceivable ininuleness, tlie immense \ut\< 
■0(1 wonderful uniforiuity, fiiglitfiil rapidity, and yel 
Tatjlng ateumcy, of mutions; the countless numbei 
ud yet ample provision, tbe simplicity of csunes, and \&~ 
riety of effects, and ibe rest, not to be irresistibly led to 
tbtnkoflbe Maker and Governor of sucb a elonous work! 
How can mm tbink of a globe twenty-five tbousand mlle^ 
mund, as the eartb we inhabit is known to he, wilhi 
Ibinking of the hand which formed this mighty mass, ani 
gave it a figure so regular as we see it has dv its sbadoi 
cast upon the moon in a lunar eclipse, without adoring 
Htm, who could, as it were, roll the stupendous heap be- 
tween his bands, and accurately mould it into shape f But 
U astronomers are right, in calculating the magnitude of 
mme of the other planets to exceed many buntlred limes 
this on which wc lire, and the son himself to be equal to 
ajntlliou of earths, whose figure we observe to be per- 
fectly wgnlar ; what can we tiiink of the eye which could 
take in, and the band which could form into regular shape, 
such cumbrous masses? If we consider this unwieldy 
himi) of matter on which we live, as whirling round the 
sun in a course of between four and five hundred niilhona 
of miles in a year, and consequently Mxty thousand in 
One hour, a i-apidity exceeding that of a cannon ball just 
diBchargcd, as much as that does the speed of a horse 
I can we avoid reflecting on the ineoneeivable might of ll 
arm which brandished it, and threw it with a force pi 
portioned to such a rapidity ? One would tliink thr 
who best understand the laws of motion, and the axact- 
ness npecssary in adjusting tbe twofold forces which pro- 
duce a ciiTuIar or eliptical revolution round a centre, 
iJronld be the pi-opei'est pei'sons to set forth the wonders 
nf Divine Wisdom, which has exhibited such instances 
of skill in the motions of our earth, and other planets 
pd the sun, and in the compounded motions ofsatal- 
I or moon= round them. 
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Who can survey the countless myriads of animalcules, 
which, with the help of the microscope, are visible in al- 
most all kinds of fluids, when in a state tending to putre- 
faction, without thinking on the Almighty Author of suck 
a profusion of life ? mien some grains of sand, some 
small cuttings of human hairs, or any other body, whose 
real size is known, are put into a drop of one of those 
fluids which exhibit animalcules, it appears evident to any 
eye, that a grain of sand must be equal to the size of 
some millions of them ; for the grain of sand appears a 
body of a great many inches solid, while the whole fluid 
seems filled with livmg creatures, even then (when so 
enormously magnified) too small to be distinguished : I 
mean at present the smallest species of animalcules, for 
the most infusions exhibit a great variety of sizes — two 
or three times the number of the inhabitants of. London^ 
Westminster^ and Southtvark crowded into the bulk of a 
erainof sand ! every one with an organized body, consist- 
ing of the various parts necessary to anitnal life ! What 
must then be the size and particles of the fluid which cir* 
culates in the veins of such animals? What the magnitude 
of a particle of light to which the other is a mountain? 

These few particulars are thus cursorily mentioned, 
only for the sake of an opportunity of remarking upon the 
oddness of the cast of some minds, which can spend years 
in examining such wonders of nature, going tnrougn the 
calculations necessary to determine facts, and yet stop 
short of the refleictions so natural upon making the dis- 
covery, and for the sake of which alone, one woidd think it 
was worth while to have bestowed the pains. For it is real- 
ly of very little consequence to us to know the exact pro- 
portion between the magnitude of a grain of sand ana an 
animalcule in pepper-water ; the^ wonderful regularity of 
the motions ot all the great bodies in nature, describing 
equal eras in equal times ; the amazing properties of 
light and colours ; and the means by which vision is per- 
formed, and the like; it is,l say, of very little consequence 
to know a number of facts which obtsun in nature, if we 
never consider them farther than as diy uninteresting 
facts, nor think of applying our knowledge of them to 
some purpose of useiuiness for life or futurity. 
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The invitations to acquire a general knowledge of ana- 
tomy are innumerable. An animal body is indeed a sys- 
tem of miracles. The number of vai^ious parts adapted 
to such various uses ; the structure of the oones, as the 
supporters of the whole frame ; the number and apt in- 
sertion of the muscles, for performing the various motions 
of the body with ease and gracefulness ; the endless vari- 
ety of vessels, tubes and strainers, gradually lessening to 
imperceptibility, with the fluids circulating through them, 
and, secreted by them, for the various purposes of nature, 
which render the body of an animal a system in which a 

S eater number of streams are continually flowing than 
ose which neater the largest kingdoms upon earth, or, 
more probably, than all that run in all the channels round 
the globe. 

The eye alone, that miracle of nature, is a study for 
life ! We find how difiicult it is to form and adjust a set of 
glasses for any compound optical instrument. Yet glass 
IS a solid substance, which will keep the form that is once 
eiven it : but the eye must be considered as a composi- 
tion of various coats or pellicles, of three different humours, 
and a set of muscles to alter the form of those humours, 
and the aperture of the eye, instantaneously, according 
to the situation, or distance, brightness, or obscurity, of 
the object to be viewed ; at the same time, that the whole 
mass of the eye is to be considered as a system in which 
there are innumerable streams continually flowing. Now 
as we know, that in order to distinct vision, the laws of 
optics require the figure of the eye to be strictly true and 
regular ; that it should continue fit for vision for a few 
moments together, considering of what soft and pliable 
substance it is made, and how continually changing its fi- 
gure and state, is what we can in no respect give an account 
of. How delightful is the search into these wonders ! How 
naturally does it lead the well disposed mind to love and 
adore the Almighty Author of so excellent a work ! 

There is indeed none of the works of nature, down to 
the most common and contemptible, (if any thing could 
be so called, which infinite Wisdom has deigned to make,) 
that is not found, when attentively examined, to be, for 
curiosity of structure, above the apprehension of any bu- 
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man mind. Wlmi ih nu;an«;r, or moiv romr/ion i 
pile of |i;niHH f Yi;t, wlio«;v«fr, witij a tfiic.roM'ojM;, <;Ka 
itH variouK partM, will fiiiil it a work of biich curiosit] 
tUtmrvt: Win |jif;li«;Ktailmiration. In iIh; bladi; hi; will 
floubli!»oaitliroijglioiJt, Uviwturu which, Um; vfrHHclM 
ronvi;y the jiiic.f'M to nourinh it, are (liH|M)Hr;<l. ^f*l 
nutenewf oftiioHU tubeft derreaHeH to itoiMirri'iitihilitj 
do the Haifie veHw;lM earry and return tlje juirtch. 
are in every plant, and ronHecpjently in every |iile of 
two kindH ot ve*fHelH, analogouM to the veiiiH and a 
in an animal body, by nieann of which a eireulation 
juieeM ift perfonned, '^riie blade in aino furnihliei 
exeretory veHselw to earry oA* by perhoirafion wli 
juieeH may betaken into the plant, which nniy be : 
flij4iijH, or iniiit for itH nouriMlinient, and with abn^ 
veHHciM, at whoHe orifieeH nouriHhnient in taken in 
the ambient air, vm well aH from the eatlh by the 
7*he blarle in alwaytf furniHhed with a Ktron^^ hbron 
Mtanee running; up itH middle, and taperin|^ to a [>oi 
siippoilin]^ and Htren);thenine it. j'he hubhtanee 
rootH of all plantH iH finite difli.*rent from the other 
in outward form and mternal Htruc^ture. It in ho in 
every nin^^le tendril in furniMlied with ve'HHelH, at 
open moutliHtheproperjuic,eH enter, which, ah they i 
upwardn, are neereted, ho that thoH«; which are pro{, 
eafdi reHpective part, are conveyed to it ; and the 
pailifdeH, by meauH of valveK and other eontrivanceh 
the veHMidM, are ntopped and tin'ued back. The sub: 
of the root itnelf in of three hoiIh, the eoilicsil, or 
the woody part, and the pith, Kaeh of thcHe hah it 
Heln or paHHa/ren, differently dinpohcd, and of a dil 
Hize and mane, an the nneroHfrope kIiowh* The hf 
Hidf in a miracle of enriobity ; for in every hingle ^ra 
Htamina of the future plant, or rather ot the plant 
in miniature, in dinpoHifd m that the growth of the p 
only the unfolding of the htamina, and their enlur^f 
by the addition oi tutw juiceH. If the opinion of 
naturaliHtH be well foimded, viz* that in the htamina 
tained in a Mwdj there are alho contained the ntami 
the idant which in afterwardn to Mprin|^ from that, a 
on for ever, thin increafM;h tlie wonder infinitely. It h 
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Wise observed, that almost every pluiit, if cut ofT above the 
root, will send out new l)ranch(^s, leaves, and seeds, ahnost 
endlessly : so that it would seem, that every stock of 
every plant, and consequently eveiy stalk of gmss, as well 
as every seed contained almost an infinite number of other 
plants, branches, leaves, and so forth, in nuniature. But I 
Drill not urge this too far, because there is another hypothe- 
sis, which does not reouire such inconceivable minuteness 
of stamina, nor their behig thus disposed one with an- 
other, without end, from the creation of the first plant : I 
mean, the supposition of those stamina Heating in the air, 
in infinite numbers, and being received into proper ma- 
trices, and so fructifying. Be this as it will, \\wrv. are, as 
we have seen, wonders without end in so despicable an ob- 
ject as a pile of grass. After all that has heen said, there 
may, for any thmg we know, be a thousand times more 
unknown of the internal substance or structure of a pile of 
grass. We know not how two pailicles of matter come to 
adhere to one another, why they do not fall asunder like 
grains of dust or sand. We know not how the particles of 
nourishment are taken into the vessels of the root of a plant ; 
how tliey are carried on and secreted every one to its 
proper place ; what it is in the make of the particles of the 
juice, and effluvia exhaled from the root and blade, \Uiich 
makes then) taste or smell difTercntly ; what disposition 
of the external parts makes the root part appear white, 
and the blade green, and so on. Yet this subject, in which 
there are so many curiosities known to us, and enough of 
inexplicable difficulties to puzxie all the nhilosophers of 
ancient and modern times, is no rarity, but it is everv 
where to be met with ; the whole eailh is covered witli 
it: whilst every single pile, of which there may be some 
thousands in every s(iuar(i foot of giH)und, is formed with 
all the admirable curiosity and exactness I have been here 
describing. What then is the art displayed in all the va- 
rious and numberless plants of ditferent species which 
cover the face of the earth ? What the pron^ion of work- 
manship in the innumerable multitudes of beasts, binh, 
fishes, and insects, which inhabit all parts of the earth and 
waters ; of which every single indivimial displays wonders 
of inexpressible power and inconceivable wisdom beyond 

VOL. I. 16 
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number ? '^ Great and manifold are thy works, i 
in wisdom hast thou made them all." 

If a person has a strong genius for mathematics 
ing, it will be natural for him to improve himsel 
higher parts of that noble science, as plain and sj 
trigonometry, conic sections and fluxions. But it < 
iq>pear to me absolutely necessary to the idea c 
improved mind, that a person be master of those : 
parts of mathematics. On the contrary, 1 kr 
whether the employing a ereat deal of time in the 
of science, which are rather sublime and curioi 
useful in life, can be justified; at least, where i 
has a capacity for improving himself and others i 
knowledge. On the other hand, it must be own 
the exercising the genius in the most difficult 
study, is not without its uses, as it tends to whet 

!>acity, and sharpen the faculties of the mind, whi 
or any thing we know, be of advantage to it, in 
for the sublime enjoyments of a future state. Ad< 
that it is not always easy to say what is altogethe 
in science. What has been at its first discover] 
upon as a mere curiosity, has often been found af 
capable of being applied to the noblest uses in 
and in life. This has been experienced in no 
more frequently than in the discovery of math 
proportions. Those of triangles were discovere 
they were found to be of such important usef 
mensuration and navigation ; and those in com 
ometiy, in trigonometry, conies, and fluxions, 
they were ^plied to astronomical calculatior 
can any one pronounce with certainty that thos 
have not yet been applied to any direct use for 
ing science, or art, never will, or are capable of i 
the whole, the pursuit of any study, however it m 
merely curious, i-ather than useful, is an employ 
comparably more noble and suitable to the di 
human life, than those of pleasure, power, oi 
Though this is not saying that study is the sole 
of life, or that it may not be carried lengths inc< 
with our present state. 
For improvement in the higher mathematics, 
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mi IVlhon's Trigonometry, MulUr's or Oe La Hire'$ 
Conic sections, Dillon's, Simpson's, or Maclaurm'i Flux- 
ioDs may be studied. 

At last we come to the summit and pinnacle of know- 
ledge, tlie utDtosi read] of human capacity, I mean the 
AeiDioRMin philosophy. This sublime of science is wlial 
?ery few, perhaps not six in an age, have been found 
t^nil to : the labours of that prodigy of our species ; th* 
emulations and demonstrations upon which be has found- 
ed biB immortal and impregnable structure, are not to be 
inrcatigated but by one possessed of the quickest pe- 
aelratiuu, the most indefatigable diligence, leisure, and 
racancy of mind. There are, for example, some of his 
DToblems, which few men can hold out to go through; 
»w minds being capable of keeping on the stretch for so 
tetig a time as is necessary for the purpose : it will tbere- 
fixe be in vain to advise readers in general to try the'a 
itrength In this AchUhan bow. It is, however, possible 
to acquire a general idea of his philosophy from Peiit» 
fKHon'a and Madauriri's views of it : they who would go 
farther, must read his Frincipia with the Jesuit's Com- 
ment, and his Optics. 

1 will here give a list of books which will make a pretty 
eamplete and useful collection upon the various brancb- 
" il natural philosophy and mixt mathematics. Ray's 
' )m of God in the 'creation; Derham^s Physio-theo- 
Nature Displayed ; J^ieuwertyt's Religious Phtb>* 
; Bacon's and Boyle's Works ; Ideuweahowe!!^! 
; Adams' Micrographia, and Balrer's Employment 
llieMicroscope;fiay'*, -RityirA'j, and GesTter * History 
af Animals ; fVitloghbuy's Omitbologia; Sieammerdam of 
Insects ; KtU's and Graveaande's Physics ; Gravesande's, 
Burtgvtter't, a.Dd Rou-n'mg's Experimental Philosophy ; 
UiU's History of Minerals and Fossils ; BlaekweU's Her- 
bal ; Mnrtiri'i Philosophical Grammar, and Phtloeophia 
Britannica. The tracts which give an account of the late 
discoveries "m electricity, Hide's Statics; Cotes' Hydro- 
:ataUcs and Pneumatics ; Miscellanea Cunosa; Philoso- 
phical Transactions abridged, and those of the foreign 
■ uies of science ; Musrhtnhrotk't Physical Essays; 
fVinslotiJ's, and Hehfer'a Anatomy j Monro'sOsieoiJ 
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Isaac JVeivton^s Discoveries ; Sir Isaac's Principia, with 
the Jesuit's Comment; Dr. Halley^s, IIuygens\ and Flam' 
stead's Works. Whistonh Religious Principles of Astro- 
nomy; SmitlCs^ Gregory^s, and Sir Isaac J^eioton^s Optics; 
Boerhaave^s Chemistry. To which add, Harris^ Lexicon 
Technicum ; Chambers^ Dictionary ; or the Encyclope- 
dia now publishing. 

A gentleman of fortune and leisure will do well to fur- 
nish himself with a few of the principal instruments U9ed 
in experimental philosophy, as an air pump, which alone 
will yield almost an endless variety of entertainment ; to. 
which add a condensing engine ; a microscope, with the 
solar apparatus, which likewise is alone sufficient to fill 
up the lejsure hours of a life ; a telescope of the Grego* 
nan construction ; a set of prisms, and other dasses for 
the experiment in light and colours; a set o? artificial 
magnets; an electrical machine; and a pair of Mr.* 
JVeale^s patent globes. 



SECTION V. 
Of forming a Taste in polite Learning and Art*. 

To say that a gentleman ^as attained the utmost per- 
fection of the human genius, who is ignorant of the politer 
sciences of criticism, poetry, oratory, and antiquities, and 
of the elegant arts of painting, music, sculpture, and ai^ 
chitecture, would undoubtedly be improper ; and yet it 
may justly be affirmed^ that a very moderate skill in them 
jis sufficient ; as tliat kind of knowledge is at best only the 
embellishment, not the substantial excellence of a char 
racter ; nor can it be denied, that many, especially men of 
fortune, do pursue the study of those elegancies to lengths 
inconsistent with the shortness and uncertainty of life, 
and with the awful and serious business to be done in it* 
Solid and useful knowledge, especially among the great, 
gives way almost entirely to taste ; and even of that, a very 
great part is only affectation and cant, rather than true 
discernment. In music, for example, I think it must bo 



own«d, thai there are few civilized nations in which thei 
is so litde true taste, as in England; the proof of which is, 
the extremely small number of our country men and wo- 
men who excel either in performance or composition. In 
Prance and Icaly, on the contrary, and sevei-al other coun- 
tries of Europe, there are very few towns, or even villages, 
in which there are not some able artists in music ; and yet 
we know there is not a country in the world in which 
moaicians, especially foreigners, are so much encouraged 
uhere. This cannot be ascribed to our natural taste for 
nUMC; for that would appear in our excelling in the art. 
h must therefore be owmg to an affectation of what we 
do not possess, which costs us a great many thousands 
a year, and must yield but very little entertainment : for 
die pleasure a person receives from music, or any othei 
beaax arts, is proportionable to the taste and discenim< 
he has in them. 

Perhaps the same might he said of some other elei, , 
ries, as well as of music: but I shall only in general add', 
thai whoever pursues what is merely ornamental, to the 
neglect of the useful business oFlife; and instead of con- 
sidering such things only ms ornaments and amusements, 
makes them his whole or chief employment, does not 
understand, nor act up to the true dignity of hia nature. 

On the study of classical learning and antiquities, I can- 
not help saying, that it is really a matter of no small con- 
cern, to see men of learning straining beyond all bounds 
of sense in heaping encomiums on the great vfliters of an- 
tiquity, which there is reason to think those great mea 
would blush to read. To hear those gentlemen, one would 
imagine the ancients all giants in knowledge, and the mo- 
dems pigmies : whereas it is much more probable, that the 
antiquity of the world wai its youth, or immature age, 
and that the human species, like an individual, h^ve gra- 
dually improved by length oftime; and, having the advan- 
tage of tile inquiries and observations of the past ages, 
have accordingly profited by them, and brought real and, 
properly, scientific knowledge to heights which we have 
no reason to imagine the anrients had any conception of. 

The whole advantage antiquity seems to have of 
nresent times, as far as we know, and it would be ~'~ 
16* 
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if we dould reason upon what we do not know, is in 
works of fancy. The style of the ancient orators and p< 
is perhaps superior to that of any of our productions 

frand^ur and in elegance ; nor is it amr wonder it sh< 
e so. In the popular governments of Greece and R 
where almost every point was to be gained by dint of 
quence, and where Kings were clients to private pleac 
it was to be expected, that the art of oratory shouli 
cultivated and encouraged to the utmost. 

The very sound of the Greek and LMtin gives the i 
ings in those languages a sweetness and majesty w! 
none of our feeble, unmusical tones can reach. 1 
should an English or French poet have any chanc 
equalling the productions of those who wrote in a 
guage which expressed the most common thoughts 
more pomp of sound, than our modem tongues will 
to the most sublime conceptions.^ 

Ton eTtqutmeibomenos vrotephe podoi okyt Jichillaa, H 

** The swift footed AcoiUes answered him." 

Here is more grandeur of sound to express almost 
thing, than MUton could find in the whole compass of 
language, to clothe the grea|^ thoughts that per 
ever entered into an uninspired imagination : for wh 
there in the Ili€id, stript of the majesty of the Ch-edc, 
can equal the following hymn to the Supreme B^ 
sung by the first parents of mankind, in innocence : 

'* These are Ihy glorious works, Parent of good, 

*' Almighty! lliine this nniverml frame, 

" Thus wondrous fair. Thyself how wondrous then * 

*' Unspeakable! who sitt'st id>ove these heav'ns, 

" To us invisible, or dimly seen 

" Jn these thy lowest woiks. Tel these declare 

*' Thy ffoodness beyond thoofbt, and pow> divine, 

" Speak ye, who best can tell, ye son's of light ! 

** Ancels! for ye behold him, and with sones 

" And choral symphonies, day without night, 

" Circle his throne rejoicing. Te in heav*n ! 

"On earth join all ye creatures to eitol, 

*' Him firtt, him last, him midst, and without end,** kc. 

How would these thoughts shine in Homer*$ €h 
How would Longinut have celebrated such a passa] 
a venerable ancient! How would our Daciers and 
Popes have celebrated it! Let us not therefore be im 
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J sound ; but while we pay due pnise to a 
s not refuse it to such of the modems & 

n in those ai1s in whiih the ancients bare 

1 tbeir utmost abilities. 

Ibough it should be confessed that the ancient po- 

lors, and sculptors, have in some respect outdone 

tdems; when this is said, all is said that can with 

B ailii'med of their superiority to us : for in most 

f solid science they were mere children ; tbeir 

a egregious, trifling, and groundless hypotbe- 

n not so much froui nature as from fancy. Their 

r or mythology is a mixture of sense, mystery, 

I impurity. Their ethics are well enough for 

key have delivered ; but it is a structure without 

no, and without foundation. Whoever has studied 

in'* Religion of Nature delineated, will hardly 

jtrUtodeU Ethics, or Tully's Offices, worth reading, 

i Bake of improvement in real and scientific know- 

Mtf the foundation and obbgations of morality. He 

IS digested Dr. Clark's noble work, will hardly 

tcourse to Cicero, Of the Nature of the Gotls, for 

s of the Supreme Being, and a rational scheme 

ign. Wh<i would name such philosophers as Ptinu, 

I, with Mr. Boyle or Mr. fl«v? Who would tbiii 

wing .^rixtoth's Logic with Sir. Lode's, or Flo- 

itronomy with Sir Isaac JVewtoii'i'? There are 

wbole sciences known in our times, of which the 

Its bad not the least suspicion, and arts of which 

Bavc bad no conception. All the discoveries made 

K noble insti-uments, the telescope, the microscope, 

|e airpump ; the phenomena of electricity ; the cir- 

pn of the blood, and various olher discoveries in 

■If ; the wh ole theory of light and colours ; almost 

K is known a f the laws by which the machine of the 

■Ib governed ; the methods of algebra and fluxions ; 

K, clocks, the compass, gunpowder, and I know 

gw many more, are tne productions of the industry 

■ icity of the moiiems. It is therefore very unac- 

■ :, that many stuilious men should express, on all 

1, such an uobou) ided and unreasonable admira- 

e ancients, merft'y for the elegancies and sub- 
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limities which appear in their works of fancy, which 
likewise disgraced in many places by a trifling and c) 
ish extravagance, running often so far into the manrell 
as quite to lose sight of the probable. Witness T^ir 
prophetical harpies, bleeding twigs, and one-eyed B 
dignagians; HomerU speaking horses, scolding godde: 
and Jupiter enchanted with VeniLa* girdle ; and O 
strine of unnatural and monstrous fictions from the 
ginnmg to the end of his book! 

Whoever may be disposed to question what 19 here 
as a peculiar or new notion, may read Mr. Locke on 
Conauct of the Understanding, and Watton^s and Bm 
Reflections on Ancient and Modem Learning ; then 
will find the subject discussed in a more copious maj 
than the bounds of this treatise will allow. 

It is therefore very necessary, that in cultivating a i\ 
people take care to value the ancients only for wh 
truly valuable in them, and not to prefer them univers 
and in the gross, to the modems, who by the advan 
of succeeding to the labours of their ancestors, have 

Siiired incomparably the superiority over them in ah 
1 parts of real knowledge drawn from actual observat 
in method and closeness of reasoning; in depth of inqn 
in more various ways, as well as more compendious 
thods of coming at tmth ; and in general, m whatev< 
useful for improving the understanding: advantage 
much superior to what serves only to refine the i 
gination, and work upon the passion, as it is of n 
consequence that a man receive improvement in 
knowledge, than that he pass his life in a pfeasing drc 
Besides the ancient historians, mentioned under the 
cle of history, whoever would form his taste upon the 
models, must be in some measure acnuainted with 
Greek poets; as Homers Pindar y Sojfhocles^ Eurip 
CaUimachuSy Theocritus, •Aristophanes, Anacreon. T 
orators, as Demosthenes, Isocrates, and .SEschines, ' 
philosophers, whose works in that language are c 
down to us, are to be looked into« not so much on acc< 
of their sentiments, of which above, as their style 
manner. The chief of them are, Plato, who also give 
aqfiomit of the philosophy of iSocrate^, Aristotle, X 
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fkon, ritttiiirh, EphicMut, Lonjiiiifn, JambUfhva, win. 
pTKH uri afi'imnt of" I'ytkagorat. Tkeofhrrutua, HitrociMf% 
^i«n. To tbfrse niav be added I'hilo Judmvt, Diogtfirif 1 
iMTtivj, niid Miir 7v7-tui., T)ir greatest ancient pbiloso- 
phcn, wiio wrote in Latin, are Cirtro, Pliiw, Smeco, Lu- 

' Of ttw, i/umlifli'an, Lumis Apvldiu, and Hotthiua. The 
bftil Ltotm piiets are yirgil, Horace, Terrnrc. Juvrnal, 
fmius, Plautwx, I.wretim, Se.aera thp tragic poet, Jltar~ 
tial, l/uatn, Slalius, Auxomia, and CImiiiian. " 

Whoever has a mind lo look into tlie Fathers, aftei 
Wing got a iitlle ncquatntance with what is asmbed t 
BarwJian, Clement, Hermas, Imiiitiuj, and Polyrarp, am 

I with tliP lemains of Clement ^Irxaniii-inat, Ira-nnia, CyA 
ptitm^ 'I'lirtiillian, Jusltn inarlyr, Origfn, Jerome, ,/higti. ' 

j 'fn, Euieliiiij, and Lartantiv^, or as many uf thrni i 
((e can cunveniently look into, may rest contented with* 
^bM he will have gained by that ^litdy. 

'lllerc may be a few oIIilt ancient aullion:, Greek an<ll 
£alltH, which a gentleman may find hh advantajre in loolc-^ 
ing iitly. And there are grcal parts of most of those hrrfllfl 
tHoutioned, which il were better to pass over. There are|a 
iliaoat in all the ancient uninspired Ai'nter§, nuinberlesva 
excenlionable and wrong-turned sentimeitls, ofwhkih the 
judivioiis readt^r'adiscernnjeut will obviate the bad effects. 
Useful books in criticism are lltfychitu, Svi(la$, Jhd- 
trjriu' Lexicon, Scnjtula and ConWOTift'/ie'ii Lexicon : rSie- 
pfe»#'ThosanrnB;.'/jns»ror(A'» Dictionary; I'otttr' aCirrck, 
md Kcnnct'a liomnn AnlirpiiticH; JUon'fitvcon^s P^ao- 
graphia Grtera, and Antiquite E.vpliqtiee; the varioiiRu- 
ihors collected in Grnviva' and Gronoi'liui' Theiiaiirtit ; in 
Saikngre's AofUd Tlte^auma ; in Gruter's Fnr ATtivm ; 
and a niultitiide of olliei-s eounieraled by Wane, m big 
Memorial concerning the D^nVrrnM in I'Carmng, print- 
ed in. tiihliotheca LAlcraria, Land. 1722. No. lii. Among 
the ancients, Ariilotle, Langinus, and ^vintilinn. Among 
the ty-enrli, Dacier and Bpmk. And among the Englitk, 
.iddhoti and Popf. arc good critics. 

1 cfiiinul liLTe lichi mnkin^ n remark upon the manner^ 
of loost of those professed cnlioa, who undertake to traus^B 
lite, comment, answ<T, or write rcninrks upon anlhorv,! 
Tbeiie gentlenieu seem generally to run greatly Into e*-^ 
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tremes either in praising or blaming. I own I cannot 
persuade myself that Homefy for example, understood the 
anatomy of the human body as perfectly as Botrhaatt^ 
merely from tlie circumstance of his wounding bis he- . 
roes in so many different parts'. Nor can I think that Mr. 
Chambers could have extracted his circle of the arts and 
sciences out of the Iliad and Odyssey, even with the help 
of Papers and Dacier^s notes into the bargain. On the 
other hand, I cannot help thinking that there is some of 
the genuine spirit of poetry in Sir Richard Blaekmore't 
works, notwithstanding what the satirical Dean Sunft has, 
in the bitterness of his wit, said azainst him. Nor does 
it clearly appear to me that all tlie heroes in the Ikmciad 
dfiserve a place in the list of votaries of the goddess of 
Dulness. 

I have made this remark for the sake of taking occa* 
sion to caution readers not to let themselves be mislied by i 
critics or commentators ; but, after endeavouring to fix j 
a set of rational, clear, and indisputable m&rks, whereby I 
to judge of the real excellencies or blemishes of the ' 
works they read, whether ancient or modem, to read the j 
critics, but to use their own judgment. 1 

The best English poets are Spencer^ Milion^ Skakr 
speare^ tValhr^ Rowe^ Addison^ and Pope. i 

I mention only those whose writings are generaDy in- 
nocent. Wit or genius, when applied to the corrupting or 
debauching the mind or manners of the reader, ousbt 
to be doomed to infamy and oblivion ; and it is the &- 
gr^' of our country and religion, that such stuff as the 
greatest parts of the works of a Dryden^ or a Congrevif 
and such like, should be in print. 

Among the French there are sever J good writers in 
the Belles Lettres, as Corneille and Racine^ Rolling Bar 
ciery Fentlouy BoileaUy and Moliere, the best writer of 
comedy who has flourished since, Terence ; his charac- 
ters being all well drawn, his moi-al always good, and his 
language chaste and decent. 

1 o acquire a taste in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, travel is the most effectual means. But such 
whose convenience it does not suit to go abroad, may see 
Bomii small collections of valuable paintings and statues 
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_. irowTicountry,aiid may with advantage read on paint- 
'fc^ and design, Harris, Dii Bon, Rkharihon, Fremoy, 
hnrensf, llie Jesuit's Arl of Pfi-speclive, Da PiU>, lioma 
^lutrata, Da yinci, Graeesanae, and Dinon, on P«iy 
spective. 

On architecture, Pdladio, dc Chnmhrny, Fdibien, StM. 
hattian, Le Clerk, Pen-autt, Freart, ami Eceti/n, And o» 
Mry, ,ilbirti and Rickardeon. 



SECTION VI, 

Of Travtl. 

pcBK are three countries, of wliicb it may be an ad- 

e to a gentleman of rorliine lo see a little ; 1 nieaD 

d, France, and Iiali/. The first, with a view to 

tnerce and police ; the second to the elegance of life ; 

^9ie last to cmio^ities in art, ancient and modern. 

a pedantry in travel, as well as other a«com- 
Qiinenls ; and where there is no direct view to — ' 
improvement, a great deal of time and money ma_ 
Tfery foolishly spent in ramhling over the world, and st! 
at strange sights, 

f order to reap benefit from travel, it is absolutely no- 
f tliat a gentleiuao know well his own country be- 
B seta out ; that nothing he may meet with may be 
^e to him, but what is peculiar to the place he travels 
'ferough, by which means be may save himself a great deal 
fpf otherwise lost labour. This will also enable liiui to de- 
termine immediately in what particulars our own country 
Itt9 the advantage of foreign pails, and tiie contrary. It 
will also be necessary thai be make himself master, before 
kt setfi out, of as much of the knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries, and what may be worthy of his attention in them, 
IB can be had in book% or conversation with those who 
hare travelled, by which nieaiis he will go properly pre- 
|iared to everyplace, and every object. A correspondence 
n of abilities and interest in the places one '•' '" ■^ 
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luglit also to be established, before Le sets out, that J 
DO time may be lost in finding out such after his arrival. -f 
The principal objects of inquiry of a traveller are e 
^y tDC characters and mannei-s of dilferent nations, j 
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Ihrir arlH of government, connexion.% and ititnrcstN, the 
advantages or diHad vantages of dilTerf^nt countrieM, a» to 
adniiniHtration, police, commerce, and the rcHt, with the 
Htate of lit(;raiure and artH, and the remains of antiquity. 
An account of what one has observed in each diflerent 
country, with the remarks which occurred upon the spot, 
ought to be constantly kept. 

Nothing sets forth to view more conspicuously the dif- 
ference between a young man of sense and a fool, than 
travel. The first returns from foreign parts improved in 
easiness of behaviour, in modesty, m frec;dom of senti- j. 
ment, in readiness to make allowances to those who differ |. 
from him, and in useful knowledge of men and manners. ^ 
The other brings back with him a laced coat, a s|ioilcd . 
constitution, a gibberish of broken Frcnr/i and Italian^ ^ 
and an awkward imitati(m of foreign gestures. i 

One good c(mse(iuence of an Lngliah gentleman*! 
having sef:n other countries, if he has any understanding, 
will be, his returning home more than ever disposed to 
enjoy his own. For whoever rightly understands wherein 
the tnie happiness of a nation consists, will acknowledge, 
that these highly favoured lands, were they covered ten 
months in the year with snow, and boasted neitljer tree 
nor shrub, would have incomparably the advantage otltor 
ly, with her orange-groves, her breathing statues, andber 
melting strains of music ; of Franre, with all her gaudy 
fuH'ry and outside elegance ; and of Spain, with her trear 
sun^s from the New World. Who would compare with 
happy nritmv, a country, in which even all these were 
muted, but which was deprived of that one, that fii-st of 
blessings, the glory of human nature, without which, life 
is but a lingermg death ! I mean, the incstimalde privi- 
lege of enjoying in p(?nce whatever ]ieaven ban lent, of 
incjuiring freely into sacred truth, and of worshipping the 
Almighty Fjither of all in sincerity and simplicity, ac» 
cording to the dictates of conscience, unbiassed and un- 
terrified by dragoons, by racks, and fires, and mercile!* 
inquisitors. 
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SECTIO?^ VII. 

y IkB t9mpmui!rt fmfwrUmce tf the rmiout Branrhcs «/ Knoitltdgt rt- 
^pcciirel^^ aiHf viih Rcgetrdi9 diffhrtiit Ranks and Slatioiu, 

We have thus taken a cursory view of science, and 
aeen what is to be studied and learned, in onter to ac- 
quire the distinguished and rare character of a man of 
^neral and universal knowledge. To be completely mas- 
lerof every one of the branches I have here treated of» 
only as far as they are already known, is what no one 
man ever will be capable of, much less of improving them 
by new discoveries and additions of his own. But a man 
01 fine natural parts, a strong constitution, a tuni to ap- 
pfication, an easy fortune, a vacant mind, and who hu.s 
bad the advantage of an earlv introduction, in a free and 
rational manner, into the prmciples of the various parts 
of knowledge, and of a set of learned and communica- 
tire friends, and of ti^avel ; such a person may, in the 
course of a life, acquire a masterly knowledge of the 
fimdamental and principal parts of science, so as to ap- 
ply them with ease and readiness to his occasions for en- 
ttertmining and instructing others, as well as enriching and 
aggrandising his own mind, and {perfecting his whole cha- 
racter. Such a person may also improve some particular 
parts of knowledge by his sagacity and industry. 

To consider only one's own entertainment and advan* 
tage, one ought rather to desire a general knowledge in a 
variety of waj-s, than to carry any one particular science 
to great lengths ; for the advantage of learning, the im- 
provement of a single art or science is the most valuable 
to man, though he may not be at all a completely accom- 
plished character. 

The most important of all sc5iences, is ethics, with 
whatever is connected with them, as theolog)*, history, 
the theory of government, and the like. Next to these, 
physiology at large, or whatever comes under the head of 
pure and mixed mathematics. Inferior to. these in impor- 
tance are the politer arts of poetry, painting, architecture, 
and the rest : and to possess ever so perfect a knowledge of 
lamruages only, I should reckon the lowest pite h of le aniin^. 

For persons of the mercantile ranks of life, the Laim 

voi^ I. 17 
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and French languagcfs, writing, aritliiiic'tic, and merchants' 
ac(*.uunts, gcMigraphy, liistuiy, aiid the tlieury of cuin* 
mercer, are tlie indispensable braiiehes of learning. 'I'hej 
may pursue the otliei's to what lengths their cireuinfitail- 
ces and leitiure will allow. 

To accomplish a gentleman for the heneh, or for the 
i:mployment of a chamber-counsellor, a perfect knoir- 
iedge of the theory of governmcfnt and foundations of so- 
ciety, is indispensably necessary. 'J'o which must be add- ' 
ed an immense apparatus of knowledge of the heveral sjie- • 
cies of law, ^which in Unglnnd is the most voluminous and I 
unwieldy of all studies ; our law beijig, to the shame of > 
justice, a chaos, not an universe,^ ^id almost of eveij ,- 
thing else about which mankind nave any conuexion, or '- 
inlerroui*sc with one another. Asl cannot see the businesB ]r 
of tileading at (he bar in any other light than that of a iixi«- ^ 
chievous invention, calculated wholly for the purpose of f 
disguising truth, and altogether incapable of being applied \- 
to any honest purpose, (for truth wants no colouring,) i 
>hall therefore sdy nothing farther on the head of lair. ^ 

The physician ought to be furnished with a pcrfcrt - 
knou ledge of the whole body of physiology. The main - 
jiillars, on which he is to erect his structure, are aiiatucnji - 
chemistry, and botany : but the ablest and most Kuccefl»* 
ful of the faculty have always acknowledged, that expe- 
rience is the only sure foumfation for practice ; and have 
advised students in that faculty, mther to neglect all other 
books than those which contain the history of diseasei, ) 
and methods of cure, delivered by those who have been 
eminent in the therapeutic art. 

As for divines, I cannot help, with great submi»uon, 
remarking that there is no order of men whatever wbo»e 
studies and inquiries ought to be more universal and exten- 
sive. Philological learning has, in iny humble opinjiNiy 
been too nmch honoured in being regarded as almost the 
only necessary accomplishment of the clergy. To form 
the impoilant character of a teacher of Sac'red Truth, a j 
disfienser of Divine Knowledge ; what superior natuial 
gifts, what noble improvement:: are not necessary in our 
times when the mimculous power.-* !.y which C.'hrihtiariitf 
vras &Ki established have cea^-.ed ! If it be the miporttot 
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isiness of that sacred order of men to labour for tlie im-q 
%^emaat of Human Nature, it seems highly necesBary,! 
^they perfectly understaud Huiuan Nature. Ifth^l 
pmslion of mankind be their proviuce, they ought tp-^ 
, -Pscquainlt^d ivilli the ways of men, a^ they are to be ' 
leAnicd from history, and by conversation. The prevajl- 
iog rices of the times ; the hindrances to amendment ; the 
fuirent errors Ju opinion ; the seciet springs of the mind, 
iy which it is worked to good or bad purposes ; the iiuiO- 
Oent stratagems by which mankind aretobewon.flrsttolis- 
|1ed to, ana then to follow advice ; the gentle arts of toucb- 
iJUg their pas^ons, and acting upon tlieii minds, in supb a 
.manner as will suit their various casts and inchnations ; 
■tlic&e ought to he so thoroughly understood by adivme, 
^llfat he may, both- in the pulpit, and in conversation, (by 
,j)rliicli last, he may gain as many, or perhaps more pro- 
iSelytes to virtue, than any way,) be completely furnished 
i^nrlheijistruction and reformation of manlcind. The worits 
iof nature hold forth distinctly the glorious Author of Na- 
ture. That knowledge ought therefore to be thought a. 
t^jecessary pajt of the Inarning of the sacred dispensei's of 
ijjeligion, since just notions of God are the foundation of 
i^e religion. To enter deeply into the profound sense 
Jtod iinhle beauties of Scriptui-e, a considerable know- 
ledge of llie languages in which the sacred books were 
,{l)ei>aed, is absolutely necessary. For the true idea of 
jHvaching, is making mankind acquainted with Divine 
jKevelation, as it stands in the Bible ; from which every 



i^gle doctrine or precept, to be communicated to thepeo- 
pie, la ti ' ' 
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to be drawn, and from no other fountain whatever. 
therefore greatly to be wished, that the too prevalent 
j:ustom of taking a detached passage of Scripture as a mot- 
,.,ta, and declaiming upon the subject from tbe preacher's 
^ff/m funds, were changed for a judicious practical coa ' 
fnent upon a connected portion of Holy Writ, in such 
^lUuincr, that the audience might in time comprehend the' 
general scheme of Revelation, and to read the Scriptures 
jfniil understanding, so as to Judge for themselves. To 
' duly qualified for -this, a very great apparatus of criti- 
* aining. and knowledge of Oriental Antiquity, antj 
irv, civil aud'ecclesiastic, is necessary. A ihorouj"* 
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knowledge of the obligations of morality being absolutel]^ 
Becessary to a teacher of virtue^ it is required, that he be 
a master in the science of ethics. And, as much more \$ 
to be done with mankind by affecting their passions, that 
by a cool address to their reason, (though truth ought to be 
the basis of the pathetic,) the principles of oratory are to r 
be well understood by a preacher. Nor ought the embel- f 
lishments of delivery to be neglected, as (I cannot help 
adding with concern) they are to a shameful degree. For 
while the mock hero of the theatre studies how to gi?e the 
utmost force of utterance to every syllable of the fustian 
rant, which makes the bulk of our stage entertainmeotiy 
the venerable explainer of the Divine will to mankind, 1 
treats of the beauty of virtue ; the deformity of vice; the ' 
excellencies of a religion which has God himself for lb I 
author; the endless ioys of heaven, and the hideous pun* 
ishments of hell, and all in a manner so unmoved and un- 
moving, that, while the actor becomes the real character 
he represents, and commands every passion at his plea* 
sure, the preacher can hardly gain attention ; hardly seenu 
himself (if we did not know it otherwise^ to believe his 
own doctrines, or to care whether his audience do or not 

But to return ; there is scarce any branch of knovdedge 
which does not, one way or other, add a confirmation to 
i'evealed religion. Which shows, that if it were possible 
for a clergyman to master the whole circle of the sci- 
ences, he would find use and advantage from his acquisi- 
tions. And in conversation, what an ascendant would not 
a genei-al knowledge of arts, of trade, of the various ways 
oflife, give a reformer of manners over mankind, for 
their advantage, when he could enter into their virays, 
and deal with them upon their own terms ? 

Considering the variety of requisites for completely 
accomplishing a divine, one cannot help saying, with the 
apostle, « Who is suflicient for these thmgs ?*' But be it 
at the same time obseiTed, and let this work, if it should 
remain, inform posterity, that, by the confession of all 
jsober and judicious persons, and to the confusion of the 
Unthinking opposers of religion, and its dispensers, no 
period, since the first ages of the church, could boast a set 
of clergy of all ranks aira denommationj superior to those 





Wffrilain at tliia present lime, either in liuniaii lenini 
nkooivlectge of Scripture, or saactity of manners. Which 
Uiiiij;s btiiiig so, what words shall be found equal to the 
jilrociousness of their g"ilt, who have it in their power, 
out will not take the trouble to remote from off ihe 
necks of the clergy the galling yoke of £ubseription t9 
articles, creeds, and confessions, the impositions of men, 
ill many particulars uninlelligible, in more, incredibly ,: 
&nd in all, superfluous ? If Holy Scripture he, as decIara^^H 
in the articles of the cbitrch of EiigUmd, the only, i^Otj^H 
ibe suSieteiil rule of faith. ^^1 

^^riie Hebrew original, anil Septvagint translation of thfti^l 
^B Testament, the New in the original Greek, with Be- 
^BXatin, and ToyorV/ie^reicConcordanceiandiScAint- 
^Kr f*nek, are the foundation of a clergyman's lihraiy. 
Some of the best commcntalors of Scripture, are 
Erasmus, Beza, Grotius, and the authors in tiie collec- 
Cion called CrUici Sacrt, abridged in Poole't SyaopO' 
^^ The works of the fullowing writers are also Tuua- 
^Huviz. Mede, Patrick, Hammond, the Fratres PolonH, 
^Hvd'tK, Jtaphdki, Khmr, Bof, Calmet, WliHl/y, ^ins- 
^BfA, JVewlon, Locke, Clarke, Pyle, Pierce, Taylor, Ben- 
^R^ Ziowman, to which add Fortuity Sacra ; KnatchbvU 
on Select Texts, and many more. 

Besides the books mentioned under tlie heads of polite 
Icftroing, philosophy and other parts of knowledge, which 
no gentleman ought to be without, and besides those re- 
commended under the articles, ethics, and church hi^ory, 
tiic following ought bv any means to have a place in the 
VUidyofeveiydivinejoeingthe best helps for und erst an d- 
tDg tliosc purls of knowledge, which are to him essential, 
y^Jotrji/iJu ; PhiloJudtEiu ;SlilJingj!ect^sOTiginesS3.crx} 
prideaux'i and Shuckford't Connexions; Spencer on the 
Laws of the Jews, Grotius*, Locke's, Conybeare't, Letand'a, 
Jaikiiis', Foiter'a, Benson's, Ltirilner's, Lyttfttoti's, fVeiVx, 
Duchal's, Jortin's, and ChamHtr's Defences of Christiani- 
ty ; Clarice on Natural and Revealed Religion; BulUr'i 
Analogy; /fymer'ji Representation of Revealed Religion i 
MSlar's History of the Progression of Clu-istiauityj £aw'i, 
"JrflBOrrfj', and (Fntf a' Surveys of the Divine l)ispeusii- 
I, and Revetatiou examined with caodour. 
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It is with no small pleasure that all sincere lovers of 
truth obseiTe the greatest and best of men, in our later 
and more improved times, bravely asserting the noble and 
manly liberty of rejecting hypotheses in philosophy, ui^ 
8}'stems in religion ; and danng to appeal, from conjeo-' 
lure in the former, and human authority in the latter, to 
the works of God in the natural world, and his word ia 
Scripture, the only pure and uncomipted fountains firom 
whence the candid and inquisitive mind may draw the 
wholesome stream of unsophisticated knowledge. That 
a worm of the earth should pretend to impose upon hit 
fellow creature the poor invention of his troubled &ncy 
for the sacred truth of God, while the blessed volume of 
Divine Revelation itself lies open to every eye, b a de-^ 
gree of presumption which couid scarce have been es« 
pected. And yet it is notorious, that, by means of human 
interposition, the Divine scheme has, especially in one 
church, been so egregiously perverted, as to be well nigh' 
defeated of its gracious intention. But all societies wba 
have in any degree infringed the freedom of inquiry, have 
violated truth, and injured the cause of relieion. Nor only 
they, who have had power to back with tbeatenings and 
punishments their own invented and imposed doctrines, but 
all who have made Holy Scripture a subject of party zeal, 
and have loaded the world with systems piled on system^ 
and confounded the understandings of mankind with sub- 
tle distinction, and voluminous controversies, are to be 
considered as nuisances in the world of letters, and their 
works be left a prey to the book worm. A clergyman 
has no occasion to crowd his library with systematic or 
polemic lumber. Such authors may distract bis under* 
standing; but will not enlighten it. If he cannot in the 
Sacred books, with the help of the best commentatoiVi 
read the truth of God, he will not find it in human sysr 
tems and controversies. 

People of fortune are peculiarly inexcusable, if they 
neglect the due improvement of their minds in the mo^ 
general and extensive manner : and yet it is to be li^ 
mented, that no rank is more deficieat m this respect thaa 
that of the rich and great. That they, who pretend to set 
^emselves at the head of the world, should oe obli£;«dli>. 
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pUieiuseWes generally inferior to those ihey call theii 
[triors, in the very accomplishments whicli give the mu 
jnst pretensioDs to superiority I What can be more shami 
^ I The man of busioess may plead for his excuse, that' 
be has wanted the necessary leisure for improvins; himself 
bystudy ; the man of narrow fortune, that he could not go 
to the expense of education, books, and travel ; but what 
can a lord plead in excuse for his ignorance, except that 
be thought himself io duty bound to waste his time and 
his fortune, upon wenches, horses, dogs, players, fiddlers, 
and flatterers i' 

, The proper and peculiarstudy of apcrson of high rank, 
is tbe knowledge ot the interest of his country. But a man 
of condition ought to be ignorant of no part of useful or 
ornamental knowledge. 

. - 1 tvill conclude what I have to say ou tlie several ranks 
«f life, and the peculiar and indispensable scienliRc ac- 
oomplishinenlsof each i-c3pectively,by adding, what can- 
not be too often repealed, That a perfect knowledge of 
morality and Christianity is the noblest endowment of 
ereiy man -and woman of every rank and order. A strong 
and thorough sense of the absolute necessity of universal 
nrtue and goodness, as the only means of happinei 
onght to be worked into the understanding, the will, 
trvry faculty of every rational mind in the universe. 
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SECTION vin. 

nUaneaui Caiiiioni andDiriciierafer lAt Condurl of Slmti/. 



I add to what I have said on that part of the dig- 
nity of life, which consists in the improvement of the mind 
by knowledge, a few brief remarks, chiefly on the cn-ors 
which people commonly run into in study, which are the 
eauses of their failing of the end they liave if view. 

Fii-st, reading, or rather running through a multitude of 
■books, without choice or distinclion, is not the way to ac- 
mire real improvement in knowledge. Itisonly wbat we 
digest, and understand clearly, that is ours : and it is not 
posable, thai an inssitiable devourer of books can have 
"* e to examine, recollect, and dispose in his head all he 
. The judgment of reading is, to make one's sel" 
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master of a few of the best books on a subject ; in doing 
which, a man of a tolerable apprehension will have ac« 
quired clear notions of it, or at least of the great lines aod 
principal heads uf it. 

Some men of abilities run into the error of grasping at 
too great an extent and variety of knowledge, without fix- 
ing upon one study, with a view to pursue it a competent 
length. Life is short and uncertain, and tfwful and im* 
poilant the work to be done in it. Every man has bit 
proper business as a citizen, and his proper study, as a 
man, to pursue. The knowledge more indispensablv ne- 
cessary to one's particular rank Und profession, and that 
which every man ought to be completely master of, I mean 
of his duty, and means of happiness, are absolutely to be 
made sure of. And this will not leave to any, but people 
of leisure and fortune, an opportunity of expatiating at 
large in pursuit of science. INo man can hope to excel in 
a variety of ways. Few are able to excel in one single 
branch of knowledge ; and by taking in too large a scope, 
it is no wonder that men can go but inconsiderable lengths 
in all, and accordingly become mere smatterers in every 
thing, knowing in nothing. 

To avoid this error, the rule is easy. Be sure tliat you 
understand one thing before you proceed to another: 
and take care that you allow for forgetfuluess. What you 
understand pretty well now, a few vears hence, {it you 
drop that studv,) will not stand so clear in your mind as 
at urcsent. What apprehension can you therefore expect 
to have, at some distance of time hence, of what you do 
not now clearlv understand. The view in edtication is 
ver^ different from that of study in mature life. In edu* 
cation, the business is to open the mind to receive the 
first princi^es of various knowledge, to furnish it with the 
instrumentt)} sciences, to habituate it to application, and 
accustom it to exert itself with ease upon all kinds of re- 
searches, rather than to carry any one branch of knowledge 
to perfection, which is not indeed practicable at an immar 
ture age. The intention, on the contrary, in the study of 
the more marily parts of science, in adult age, is to furnish 
the mind with a comprehensive and distinct knowledge of 
wbateve^r may be useful or ornamental to the understand* 
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Therefore, it b plain, quite different scLemes are to 
lursued in study at those two dilTerent periods of life, 
necessary distinction is very little attended to. Ac- 
Qgly, the idea whicli many educators of youth seeia 
.*-e lorined of I heir province, is, plunging a raw boy to 
■ much greater depth in languages, than he will ever, at 
toy period of life, be the better for, and neglecting the ne- 
tessary work oflaying an early foundation of general im- 
pTOTement. And on the other hand, the notion formed by 
nmny grown persons, of learning, ts only the reading an 
infinite number of books; so that they may have it to say, 
(hey have readthem,thoughthey are nothing the wiserfor it. 
As some readers are for grasping at all science, so 
Others confine ibeir researches to one single article. Yet 
it is certain, that to excel in any single art or science, being 
wholly ignorant of all others, is nut the complete improve- 
ment of the mind. Besides, some of the different parts 
of knowledge are so connected together, and so necessary 
to one another, that they cannot be separated. In order 
to a thorough understanding of morality and religion, 
(k study which might the best pretend to exclude all 
others, as being of infinitely greater consequence than all 
Others,) several collateral helps are necessary, as lan- 
lagcs, history, and natural pliilosophy. 
Tbeie is no part of knowledge that has been singly set 
lip fill t'le whole improvement of the mind, so much as 
■-.'.-A learning. Time was when Latin, Gnrk, and 
' .1 vMie the whole of education, and Ihey are by some 
I'l !>. ];.LirL>w minds, which have had little culture of any 
other kind, thought so still. But it is to be hoped, that 
people will at last be wise enough to see, that, In order to 
the full improvement of the mind, it is not sufficient that 
hie enter the porch of knowledge, but that he proceed 
ftftm the study of words to that of things. 
"^'^The pursuit of too many different and inconsistent slu- 
tks at once, is very prejudicial to thorough improvement, 
^^filiuman mind is so formed, that, without distinction, 
lethod, and order, nothing can be clearly apprehended 
it. Many readers take a delight in heaping up in their 
ids a cumbrous mass of mere uncoonected Imtha^j^ 
would get together a (Quantity of stoacs. bnq^H 
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mortar, timbers, boards, and other materials, withotit aay- 
design of ever putting them together into a regular build- 
ing. 

Some read by fits and starts, and leaving off in the 
middle of a particular study or inquiry, lose all the labour 
they had bestowed, and never pursuing any one subject 
to a period, have their head filled only with incoherent 
bits and scraps. 

To prevent a turn to rambling and sauntering, without 
being able to collect your thoughts, or fix them on any 
one subject, the studies of arithmetic, mathematics, and 
logic, in youth, ought to have been pursued. But, if you 
bave missed of that advantage, you may constrain yourself 
at times to study hard for some hours, with a fixed reso- 
lution, upon no account whatever to give over, till the 
time is out. By this means you will come at length to be 
able to bear the fatigue of close application. Sut after 
forty years of age, never think of going on with study, 
when it goes against the grain; nature at that time of life 
will not be thwarted. 

With some men, study is mere inquiry, no matter 
about what : and a discovery is to them the same, whether 
it be of an important truth, or of somewhat merely curious, 
or perhaps not even entertaining to any but such dull ima- 
ginations as their qwn. Such readers resemble that spe- 
cies of people, which the Spectator distinguishes by the 
title of ^uidnlLncSj who pass their lives in inquiring after 
news, with no view to any thing, but merely hearing 
«omewhat new. 

Were the works of the learned to be retrenched of all 
their superfluities and specious trifling, learning would 
soon be reduced into a much narrower compass. The 
voluminous verbal critics, laborious commentatorsi po- 
lemical writers, whose works have, for several centuries, 
made the presses groan, would then shrink into sixpe^y 
pamphlets, and pocket volumes. 

Such a degree of laziness as will not allow one to in- 
quire carefully into the sense of an author ;^ impatience, 
inattention, rambling, are dispositions in a reader, which 
effectually prevent his improvement, even though he 
fibould upon the whole spend as much time over his books. 
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Kftlicr, whn sliull actimltj- Iiccome extcnslvelj* learned. 
^ SoniK cgnsidcr reading as a iDere emuseuitMit, so tliat, 
to them, tlic most diverting book is the best. Such read- 
tSre liKving no view to the cultivaiion of their umlerstond- 
ittg, there is no need to offer them any directions for the 
comlurt of study. The very great muiiljer o)' novels and 
tnl«s,whieh'are continually publishing, eneourage in peo- 
ple a trilling and idle turn ufinind, forniiich the jiie'ent 
■age is eminently remarkable, which makes any direct ad- 
dress to their tin del standings unacceplable ; and nuUung 
.«u) please or gain thrir attention, tnat is not seasonta 
fa some amusement, set olf in some quaint or ailificitd 
■rner, or does not serve to execute some silly jjaation. 
wre is nothing more difHcull, than to come al a ri^ht 
kment of our own ahililies. It is commonly obi^eivid, 
E ignorant people are often extremely conceited of 
Mr OWii fancied knowledge. An igiiurarit persun, having 
luanner of notion of the vast extensiveness of aciunce, 
Eludes be has mastered the whole, because he knows 
t that there is any thing to be learned beyond the little 
** &s learned. Out it will take m&riy'years study only ta 
v how much there is tu be studied and inqnired iuin, 
I to go through what is already known : and the most 
tnedf best know, how much beyond all that is known, 
site out of reach of human sagacity. There is indeed 
infinity of things, in tlic strictest sense of the word, of 
fch we cannot even know our own ignorance, not being 
ftt witiiin the reach of our ideas in our present state. 
_ a young person may not run into ine egregious, 
tough common eiTor, at the time of life, of fancying 
liimseir the most itnowing nerson in tlie world, before he 
lias gone half way througli the first principles or rudi- 
laetits oC knowledge, let him converse with a person emi- 
nent in each branch of science, and learn from him what 
labour be must bestow, what books he must read, what 
expeiinients he must try, what calculations he must go 
through, whatcontroversiL's he mustexamine, what emii's 
]k must avoid, what collections he rausi make, wlial :ina- 
-logical reasonings lie must pursue, what dose resemblance 
~'L-subjei;ts he must distinguish from one luioiher, and 
. Aad sAer h« has gone through all thai tui able 



master in each science has prescribed, and has leamt4^ 
that is to be hiamed, and seen that all our learning i« bi^ 
ignorance, tlien let him he proud ofhis knowledge, if be ca% 

Tiic universal smatterer knows nothing to the boitoin* 
The man of one s<;ience,on the contrary, makes that eyoiqi 
thing, solves all difficulties by it, resolves all things into its 
like the musician and dancing master in Moliere^ who Iv 
hour to prove, that the weli'are of states, and happinecp 
of the world, depend wholly on the cultivation of those 
two elegancies. 

Some men seem to have minds too narrow to appre^ 
liend any subject without first cramping and hampenug it 
NothitK' great or generous can find room in their soobi 
Thr:y view things bit bv bit, as one who looks through a 
mis('.n)sco|K!. A man of such a character may know some 
subjects more minutely than one who is universally i^ 
lowed to be a great man, and yet such a one must bejldr 
knowlcdged to be a person of very mean accomplisb- 
mcuits. J^ or it is not having a heau of unanimated know** 
ledge in one's head, but having the command of it, and 
being capable of applying and exeiling it in a masterly 
manner, that denommatcs a truly great and highly accooi'- 
plished mind. 

Men's natural tempers have a veiy great influence over 
their wa^ of thinking. Sanguint! people, for example, see 
every thing very suddenly, and often very clearly in one 
light. Hut they do not always take time to view a conh 
plex subject on all sides, and in every light ; without 
wliich, ii is impossible to determine any tiling about it 
with certainty. These temp(;rs, when joined with weak 

i'udgments, make wild work in matters of inquiry and 
earnin^ij : for through haste and eagerness, they lay false 
foundations, or raise superstructures upon nothing. San- 

fjuine tempers, however, are generally found to be the 
ittest for ac^tion, and without a considerable degree of 
xeal and warmtli, men seldom carry any great desigp 
into execution. 

Men of cold saturnine tempers are generally slow and 
laborious in their researches, doubtful and undetermined 
in their opinions, and awkward at applying their diacove- 
riea mid obticrvaUons for the general advantage of knoiR- 






__ ', and of mankind. But if the miner did not dig ti_ 
> orp, (lie ctinuua artist could nut r&sliiou the metal into 
WcRsils and inBtniments necessary in life. The laborious 
aearcberafltr knowledge iHnecesbiirj'to the raanofgpmus: 
lor it IS frum liim that he has the materials he works 
upon, which he would not himself hestow the drudgery 
of searching after; for a laborious turn is very rareljr 

Bid to accompany brightness of geniug. 
bme people's reading never goes beyond the bulk of 
siplilet, who do not for all that quit their pn'lunsions 
liputiog and arguing : but ronvei'sation alone does 
go deep enough to lay a solid foundation of know- 
unige ; nor does reading alone fully answer the purpose of 
iligesting and rendering our knowledge useful. Reading 
•^necessary to get at the fundamental principles of a sl-i- 
^^ ; aod tbc careful perusal of a few capital Iwoks is 
ksient for this purpose. Afterwards lo talk over the 
Set with a set of mlelligent men, is the best methotl 
txtending one's views of it ; for, in an evening's con- 
ation, you may leai-n the substance of what each of 
fr friends has spent many months in studying. 
f you can find one or more ingenious, learned, and 
unnnicative friends, with whom to converse upon cu- 
k and useful sul^ects, to hear their opinions, and ask 
advice, especialfyuf Ihuse who are advanced in life, 
|R^ having been at the seat of the muses, are qualified to 
jTct you the shortest way thither : if you can Hud in the 
^ftcc where you live such a set of friends, with whom to 
"mvprse freely and without the trammels of systematic 
" tcodemic rules, you will find more improvement, in & 
t time, from such society, than from twenty years 

J Btudy. 
bme choose only to read on what they rail the ortho- 
It side, that is, books in defence of those opinions which 
rtnilk of people receive without examining. They con- 
ne a great number of people cannot he m the wrong. 
'lens take for granted that whatever is generally re- 
red, must he wrong. Such reailers are sure to peruse 
Mtever comes out against ai-liek-s, or creeds, or religion 
»«eneral. But they do not take the pains to give the 
jUendcrs of them the bcarir\g : and yet there 'n aO doubt 
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but prejudice is equally wrong on cither side ; and id ouf 
times there are ahnost as many prejudiced against as jya 
favour of, formerly received opinions. There is nothipc 
commendable in believing what is true, unless that belief 
be the effect of examination ; nor is there any merit ia 
opposinj^ error, if such opposition is accidental, and the 
clfect of prejudice. 

In establishing a set of principles, most people let them- 
selves be biassed by prejudice, passion, education, spiritual 
guides, common opinion, supposed orthodoxy, or almost 
any thing ; and after having been habituated to a particu- 
lar way of thinking, which tliey took up without examinji- 
tion, they can no more quit it than they can change the 
features of their faces, or the make of their persons. To 
come at truth, one ought to begin with throwing out of hii 
mind every attachment to either side, and bnne himself 
to an absolute indifference which is true, or which false. 
He who wishes an opinion to be true, is in danger of beinc 
misled into the belief of it upon insufficient grounds ; aod 
lie who wishes it to be false, is likely to reject it in spite 
of sufficient evidence for its truth. To observe some mea 
studying, reading, arguing, and writing wholly on one side, 
without giving the other a fair hearing, making learning a 
party affair, and stirring up faction agamst truth, one would 
imagine their minds were not made like tliose of most ra- 
tional beings, of which tiaith is the proper object, but 
that it gave them a pleasure to be deceived. 

Though it is the basiness and the very character of a 
wise man, to examine both sides, to hear diff*erent opin* 
ions, and search for truth even among the rubbish oi er- 
ror ; yet there are numberless books which I cannot think 
the shortness and uncertainty of life, that leaves no room 
for tedious triffing, will admit of examining with the care 
that must be bestowed in trying to find out the author's 
meaning, and to learn somewhat from him. As some wri- 
ters, so to speak, never go deep enough to draw blood of a 
subject ; so others refine and subtilize away all that the un- 
derstanding can lay hold of. The logicians and metapby- 
>sicians, with their substantial forms, and intentional species; 
the Malebranches and Behmens ! What fruit there is to be 
got frop reading such writers, is to me inconceivable : for 
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|ffttG of all such refinements is to he found partly 
pigible, partly absurd, and partly of do manner 

i^jlieiice toward the discovery of any new tiiitb. 
jbme men have the misfortune of an awkward, and 
a left-handed way of thinking and appreliendinj 
Xiogs. A great thought in such oiuids is not a great 
fliought : for what is in it^c^lf clear and distinct^ to such 
"Wi appeal's dim and confused. Those gentlemen an 
^plily given to finding difficulties in the clearest poii 
rsre gi-eat collectors of arguments, pro and con, 
plsbours have no tendency to give either themseh 
irs satisfaction in any one subject of inquiry, 
o be tlieir delight to darken, rather than enlighten. 
)bl of education, or of so much culture as is neces- 
r hahituating the mind to wield its faculties, is the 
fe SOl't of disadvantage, for finding out and communi- 
ng intricate truth ; as a raw recruit's never having 
Jped the military exercise, is for his performing the 
fbnicnts properly in a review or a battle. It is there- 
I natter of compassion to see silly people, without the 
f improTement by education, without the advantage 
b of nrsi principles, striking, slap-dash, at points of sci- 
\ of which they do not so much as understand what 
y would affirm nr deny ; disputing and confuting 
Ibst those who have spent their lives in a particular 
y ( pretending, perhaps the first moment they ever 
eht of a subject, to see through the whole of it; taking 
I tbem to make use of arguments, a sort of tools, 
1 they have no more command of than 1 should of 
lelm of a ship in a tempest. The shortest way of 
hing a dispute with people, who will be meddling with 
t you know to be out of their depth, is to tell them, 
t reading and study you have bestowed upon it, and 
"1 you do not thmk yourself sufficiently master of 
ject. If your antagonist has any modesty, he must 
iensible, that it is arrogance in him to prelenil, without 
y advantages, to under! ■ 
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afterwards to lose the habit of close thinking and reason^ 
ing. But no one is less capable of searching into, or com* 
municating truth, than he who has been from his earliest 
youth brought up, as most of the great are, in pleasant 
and folly. 

There is no single obstacle which stands in the way of 
;more people in the search of truth, than pride, ^ej 
liave once declared themselves of a particular opinion} 
and they canot bring themselves to think they could pos^ 
sibly be in the wrong : consequently the^ cannot persuade 
themselves of the necessity of re-examining the foundation 
of their opinions. To acknowledge, and give up their errofi 
would be a still severer trial. But the truth is, there is more 
greatness of mind in candidly ^ving up a mistake, than 
-would have appeared in escaping it at first, if not a vei} 
shameful one. jThe surest way of avoiding error, is, care* 
All examination. The best way of leavmg room for i 
change of opinion, which should always be provided fo^ 
is to be modest in delivering one's sentiments. A man may. 
without confusion, give up an opinion which he declared 
without arrogance. 

The case of those, whose secular interests have engaged 
them to declare themselves of a certain party; where con- 
science is not allowed to speak loud enough to be heard 
on the side of candid and diligent examination, is the most 
remediless of any. Those men have nothing for it but to 
find out plausible arguments for their pre-established opin- 
ions, find themselves obliged not to examine whether their 
notions be true, but to contrive ways and means to make 
them true in spite of truth itself. If they happen to be in 
the right, so much the better for them : if in an error, 
having set out with their backs upon truth, the longer 
they travel, the farther they are from it ; the more they 
study, the more they are deceived. ' ' 

There are some men of no settled way of thinking at 
all, but change opinions with every pamphlet they read. 
To get rid of this unmanly fickleness, the way is, to labour 
to furnish the mind early with a set of rational well ground- 
ed principles, which will, generally speaking, lead to rea- 
sonable consequences. Tsike for an example the following 
one among many. ^'The only end of a true religion must 
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p pcHccf the iitiman nature, and lead mankind lo hap- 
pess," The reader must perceive at once, that such a 
_. .uidaniental piinciple wiL ser\'e to discover and espose 
almost alj the errors and absurdilies of false religions, and 
ihose ivliicli may be introduced inlo the true. And so of 
other general principles. 

ArtUil declamations have often fatal effects in mislead* 
iijg weak readers from the truth. A talent at oratory is 
therefore a very mischievous weapon to the hands of an 
^-disposef] man. It is the wisdom of a reader, when he 
lias productions of genius put into his hands, to examine 
•21 llie peculiar notions lie hnds in such writings, stripping 
Xpem of their oniaments to the bare thought ; which, if 
it, will stand the test of cool reason, is to be received; if 
not, the style it is clothed in'ought to gain it no favour; 
hitf it ought to be rejected wilh indignation. Wil, hu* 
nour, and raillerj-, have done infinite mischief among su- 
mrficial readers. Of which talents some authors have 
■uh a conmiand, as to be capable of working up unthii)k< 
Mund unprincipled people to believe or practise whr*' 
^E'lhey please. 

^Bltrive to understand things as they are in themselvei 
^fflniol think of conceiving of them otherwise than accord- 
liig to their real natures. Do not labour to explain reli- 
pon by chemistry, to reduce morals to mathematical cer- 
tainly, or to Ihink of eternal rectitude as an arbitj-aryor 
^titious constitution. The nature of tilings will not be 
iirced. Bring your understanding to them : do not think 
(if reducing them to yoar hypothesis; unless you be in- 
different about time knowledge, and mean only to amuse 
yourself with a jei* iVespril. 

in reading, labour to get into the full sense of the au* 
(bpr's principal terms, and the truths affirmed in his pro- 
positions. AJfter that, observe whellier he proves, or only 
Sffirins roundly; whether what be says is tuiit on fancy, 
or on truth, und the nature of things. And do not pretend 
toljelieve him one hair's breadtJi beyond what you 
4erstand : you cannot if jfou would. 

In conversation, or writing, if you mean to give or ri 
tei ye infurmalioii, accurately define your terms : keep ' 
~ * ' use no lautoloi 
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Think id time what objections may be made to vrfaa 
are going to ui^e. Let truth be your sole view. I> 
the pleasure of conquering your antagonist. Pron< 
modestly, so as to leave room for a retreat. Keep 
self superior to passion and peevishness. Yield \vhi 
you can, that your antaeonist may see you do not d 
for contention's sake. When you have argued the i 
fully, and neither can bring over the other, drop th< 
ject amicably, mutually agreeing to differ. 

If you would thoroughly re-examine a subject c 
portance, fancy it to be quite new to you before y< 

!'in to inquire into it. Throw out of your mind al 
onner notions of it; and put yourself in the place of 
nest ^</uin, to whom a missionary is explaining the 
tian religion. Take every single thought to piece 
reduce every complex idea to its simples. Get into t 
thor's precise sense in every general term he uses : 
his thoughts bare of all flounshes : turn every single 
in every complicated subject, all the ways it is capal 
View every mmute circumstance that may have any i 
not in one, but in all lights : throw out of your mind 
desire or wbh, that may bias you either for or agaii 
proposition : shake off every prejudice, whether in 
of or against the author : let the merit of every 
argument be duly weighed ; and do not let yourself 
strongly influenced by one you understand fully, f 
another, which you do not so clearly see through ; 
one you are familiar with, against one that may be i 
you, or not to your humour. The weight is of inor 
sequence than the number of argument Labour 
all things to acquire a clear methodical, and accurati 
ner of thinking, speaking, or writing. Without this, 
b but fruitless ^tigue, and learning useless lumber. 
Do not form very high or very mean notions of p 
or things, where a gr^at deal is to be said on both 
Whatever is of a mixed nature ought io ))e treated a^ 
Judging of truth in the lump will make wild work, 
author pleases you in one place, do not therefore 
yourself up implicitly to him. If he blunders in one 
do not therefore conclude that his whole book isnon 
Especially if be wTitei^ well in general^ do not im 
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I one tliflicuU passage, wbich you cannol rtconcile 
b Ibe rest, that lie meant to conti-adict his whole book, 
t rather conclude that you m tsu nde f stand him. Pei^ 
-baps malheinalics is the only science on which any au- 
ihor has, or can write, without falling Into mistakes, 
. Take careoffalse associations. EiTormay be ancient; 
truth of late discovery. The many may go wrong, while 
-the few are in the right. Learning does not always imply 
judgment in an author, or soundness in his opinions, ^or 
■W ftU vulgar ciTor that is believed by the vulgar. Truth 
-stands independent of all esternal things. In all your 
"researches let that be your object. 

Take care of being misled by words of no meaning, of 
-double meaning, or of uncertain signification. Regard 
alnays in an author the matter more than the style. It is 
the thought that must improve your mind. The lan- 
.gmige can only please your ear. If you are yourself to 
.mite or to preach, you will do more with mankind by a 

R style than deep thought. All men have ears and 
uos ; few strong understandings to work upon, 
^ou give yourself up to a fantastical, overheated, 
my, or superstitious imagination, you may bid fare- 
to reason and judgment. Fancy is to be coiTected, 
moaei-iitcd, restrained, watched, and suspected ; not in- 
dulged and let loose. Keep down every passion, and in 
general, every motion of the mind, except cool judgment 
sndrcflet'tion, if you really mean to find out tmlh. What 
natter whether an opinion he yours, or your mortal ene- 
my's.' If it be true, embrace it without prejudice; if false, 
TCJect it without mercy : tnith has nothing to do with 
your self-love, or your quai-rels. 

1' The credulous man believes without sufiicient evi- 
dence : the obstinate doubts without reason : the san- 
ginne is convinced at once : the phlegmatic wtlbbolds his 
.aasent long: the learned has his hypothesis: the illitc- 
t9Xe his prejudice : the proud is above being convinced : 
the fickle is not of the same opinion two days toge- 
ther : young people determine quickly : the old deli- 
berate long : the dogmatist alfirms a& if he went upon 
"Bthematical demonstration : the sceptic doubts his owa 
~'illUijB ftlien Llicy teil liiiu that twice tivo &re four.J 



Some will believe nothing in religion that they cai 
fully understand. Others will believe nothing to a j 
of doctrine, thouch the bare proposition be eve 
clear, if it be possible to start any difficulty about 
modes of it. Fashion, the only rule in life among in 
especially almost universally in the higher ranks, has 
a considerable influence in cfpinion, in taste, in rea4 
and in the methods of improving the mind. It 
through politics, divinity, and all but the mathema 
sciences. And there are a set of people at this 
weak enough to think of making even them yield t 
and of new modelling and taking to pieces a systc 
philosophy founded m demonstration. 

Parents may have misled us; teachers may have 
informed us ; spiritual guides in many countries do nc 
ously mislead the peopio, and in all are fallible, 
ancient philosophers differed among themselves in fu 
mentals. The fathers of the church contradict one 
ther, and often contradict both scripture and reason. F 
and councils have decreed against one another. We I 
our ancestors to have been m the wrong in innumei 
instances : and they had the better of us in some. ) 
repeal the edicts oi their predecessors ; and parliament 
rogate acts of former parliaments. Good men nn 
mistaken. Bad men will not stick to deceive us. 
is therefore no manner of foundation for implicit b 
If we mean to come at truth, there is but one way f( 
to attend to the cool and unprejudiced dictates of re 
that heaven-bom director within us, which will i 
mislead us in any affair of consequence to us, unles 
neglect to use its assistance, or give ourselves up t< 
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U1 tlie operations of tbc mlod become ensy by bi 
'""I be of great use to habituate yourself to esara 
bctj compare, and view, in every liglil, all kinds of ; 
Matueniatics tn youlb, rational logic, sucb as 
'<,andGonversatioa with men of elearL .ds, will 
teat advantage to accu^toDi you to readiness and Just- 
tii) reasoning : but carefully avoid disputing for dis- 
Jg's sake. Keep on improving and enlarging yoi 
bin a variety of ways. One part of knowledge is -~- 
Jed with, and will throw a light upon another. 
f froiD time to lime your furmcr inquiries, especially q 
pttanl subjects : try whether you liave not let your 
he imposed upon by some fallacy ; and if you lind so, 
^t) you bare published your opinion through idl £u- 
^ make not the least hesitation to own your mistake, 
retract it. Truth is above all other regards ; aitd it is 
■tely worse to continue obstinately in a mistake, and 
ie cause of error in others, than to be thought fallible, 
n other words, lo he thought a nioilal man. In exa- 
ntping into truth, keep but one single point in view at. a 
^e; and when you have searched it to the botlom, pass 
OO to another, and so on, till you have ^uoe through alt^ 
and viewed every one in eveiy diflerent light. At last, sum 
tip the coilcetive evidence on both sides; balance them 
■gainst one another, and give your assent accordingly, 
proportioning your certainty or persuasion to the amount 
of tlie clear and unquestionable evidences upon the whole. 
In reasoning, lliere is more probability of convincing 
by two or three solid arguments closely put, than by as 
toany dozen inclusive ones, ill digested, and improperly 
ranged. I know of no way of reasoning equal to the So- 
cttSiC, by which you convince your antagonist out of his 
own mouth. I could name several eminent writers who 
have so laboured to establish their opinions hy a rauili- 
plicily of arguments, that, by means of over-proving, they 
T»e rendered those doctrines doubtful wnich, with \^ 
~^ part of the reasoning bestowed by them, would hai 
'iared unquestionable. 

r all disputants, those learned controversial writi 
tbe most whimsical, who have the talents of worki 
selves up in th«ir closets into such a pasMou as 
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oair their antagonists names in black and white ; to ViU 
railing instead of reasoning, and palm off the public vnA 
rogtie, rascal^ dog, and blockheaa, for solid confutatiobs; 
as if the academy, at which they had studied, had beeii 
tliat of Billingsgate, 

If one thinks he is in the right, it can be no great mat; 
ter with how much modesty and temper he defends truth! 
so he does not give it up ; and if he should be found aR 
terwards to have been in the wrong, which in most dispu- 
table points is always to be apprehended, his modest de- 
fence of his opinion will gam him, with all reasonable 
people, a pardon for his mistake. There are so many 
sides on wnich most subjects may be viewed, and so ma- 
ny considerations to be taken in, that a wise man will al- 
ways express himself modestly even on those subjetti 
which he has thoroughly studied : nor can there be ai^ 
danger, but, contrariwise, great advantage, in hearing me 
opinion of others, if one converses with men of judgment 
and probity ; and those of contrary characters are not fit 
for conversation. ♦ ' 

It is remarkable, and quite contrary to what one would 
expect, that young people are more positive in affirmingi 
and more eiven to dispute, than the a^ed and experiencea! 
One would think it should be naturd for youth to be diP* 
fident of itself, and inclinable to submit to the judgment 
of those who have had unquestionably superior advanta- 
ges for information ; but we find, on the contrary, that a 
young person viewing a subject only from one side, &bd 
seeing it in a very strong and lively manner, is, from thi 
sangume temper natural to that time of life, led to dis- 
pute, affirm, and deny, with great obstinacy and arrogance. 
This is one of the most disagreeable and troublesome 
qualities of youth, otherwise so amiable and engaging. It 
is the business and effect of prudence to correct it. 

The abilities of men, taken upon an average, are so veiy 
narrow, that it is in vain to expect that the Dulk of a pco^ 
pie should be very knowing. Most men are endowed with 
parts sufficient for enabling them to provide for them- 
selves and their families, and secure their future happiness; 
but as to any thing greatly beyond the common arts of 
lifey there are few thaluaiye eyXk^t c«.^«fiity or opportunity 
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f|f reaching it. Human knowledge itself, very probably, 
blU its limits, which it never will exceed while the pre- 
8eiit state lasts. The system of the world, for example. 
Was originally produced, and has been since conducted, 
by a wisdom too profound for human capacity to trace 
through all his steps. History, at least profane, beyond 
the two thousand years last past, is come down to us so 
defective, and so mixed with fable, that little satisfaction 
IS to be had from it ; and the history of succeeding ages 
IS far enough from being unexceptionably authenticated ; 
though this is not denying that physiology and history are 
still highly worthy our attention and inquiry. What I have 
said of these two considerable heads of study may be af- 
firmed in some degree of most branches of human know- * 
ledge, mathematics and mathematical science excepted. 
It is the goodness of the Author of our being, as well as 
tile excellence of our nature, and the comfort of our present 
state, that tlie knowledge of our duty, and means othappi- 
ness, stands clear and unquestionable to eveiy sound and 
unprejudiced mind ; that the difference between ridit an^ 
wrong is too obvious, and too striking, to escape ooservsA 
tion, or to produce difficulty or doubt ; unless where' 
difficulties are laboriously sought after, and doubts indus- 
triously raised ; that where we most need clearness and 
certainty, there we have the most of them ; that where 
doubts would be most distracting, there we must raise them 
before we can be troubled with them, and that where we 
must need full proof to determine us, there we have su- 
perabundant. For with respect to our duty and future 
expectations, our own hearts are made to teach us them : 
tad, as if the internal monitor, conscience, was not suffi- 
cient. Heaven itself descends to illuminate our minds, and 
ail nature exerts herself to inculcate this grand andim- 

Sortant lesson, that virtue leads to happiness, and vice to 
estruction. Of which subject, more fully m the followin^^ 
book* 



DIGNITY 

HUMAN NATURE. 

BOOK III. 

OF VIRTUE, 

INTBODUCnON. 

K» the haman species are to exist in twrxliiTeren 
M embodied and a npiritual ; a mortal liFe on r;ai 
an immortal hereafter ; it was to be expected, th 
»hoaId be certain peculiar requisites lor the di| 
^|each of the two different states respectively ; and 
^rhe same time, there should be such an analogy 1 
that part of the human existence, which waH to b 
death, and that which was to be afti^r it, as should I 
ble to diflerent parts of the same scheme ; so that 
ter should appear to be the sequel of the former, 
in the whole the complete existence of the ere at 
ginning with the entrance into this mortal life, but I 
no end. 

In the two parts of the Dignity of Human Natur 
we have already considerecl, to wit, prudence, an 
ledge, it is evident, that the immediate view i 
improvement and embellishment of life, and for < 
h^piness through society ; at the same time ths 
if not the greatest part, oi the directions given for 
duct of life, and or the understanding, are likewit 
with a view U) the future and immortal state. An( 
there is nothing truly worthy of our attention 
does not some way stand connected with futurity 

The two parts of the subject which still remain, 

of Morals, |ind Revealed Religion, do most imm 

and directly tend to prepare tu for a future btate , 



par- 



e time, are highly necessary to be studied i 
lended to, if we mean to establisli llie happiness ever 
f present mortal life upon a suiv and solid foundation. 
It every one of the fouv, and every considerable par- 

iular in each of ihem, is absolniely necessary for 

' ^e our nalui-e to that perfection and happiness for v 
it IS intended. 

The Dignity of Human Nature will, in the followii 
books, appear more illustnous than ibe preceding part 
ihb work represents il. So thai tbe subject rises in Us im- 
poilanee, and demands a higher regard. Might tbe abil- 
ities of the wriler improve aecordingly. Might the infinite 
Author of the universal economy illuminate his mind, and 
second his weak attempt lo esbibil in one view the whole 
f what mankind have lo do, in ortlcr to tbeir answering 
I ends which the Divine Wisdom and Goodness had in 
D placing them in a state of discipline and unprove- 
Bt for endless perfection and happiness. 

D proceed upon a solid and ample foundation in the 
btwiDg deduction of morals, it seems proper to take an 
KD^ive prospect of things, and he^in as high as possible. 
First, it may be worth while bneily, and in a way as 
Je abstract or logical as possible, to pbviate a few aili- 
rlal difficulties that have been started by some of those 
de*p and subtle men, who have a better talent at puzzling 
llian enlightening mankind. One Of those imaginary dif- 
ficulties is, The possibility of our reason's deceiving us. 
• " Our reason," say those profound gentlemen, " tells us, 
that twice two are four. But what if our reason imposes 
'lipon us in this matter.' How, if in tbe world of the moon, 
"I'wo multiplied by two should be found to make five.'' 
Wbo can affirm that this is not the lase .* Nothing indeed 
>ms to us more unquestionable than the proportions 
long numbers, and geometrical figures. So that we can 
i (nuch is tbe make of our minds) so much as conceive 
I possibility that twice two should, in any other world, 
ntate of things, make more or less than four, or that all 
JTangles of a plain triangle should be either more or less 
Q exactly equal to two right ones. But it does not fol- 
■, that other beings may not understand things in a 
fete dificreut manner from what we do." 
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It is wonderTuI how any man should hare hit upon such 
an unnatural thought as this ; since the very difficulty is 
founded upon a flat contradiction and impossibility. To 
say, I am convinced that twice two arc four, and at the 
same time to talk of doubting whether my faculties do not 
deceive me, is saying, that I oelieve twice two to be four, 
and at the same time I doubt it ; or rather, that I see it 
to be so, and vet I do not see it to be so. A self-evident 
truth is not collected, or deducted, but intuitively perceiv- 
ed, or seen by the mind. And other worlds, and other 
states of things, are wholly out of the question. The ideas 
in my mind are the objects of the perception of my mind, 
as much as outward objects of my eyes. The idea of two 
of the lunar inhabitants is as distinct an object in my mind, 
so far as concerns the number, as that of two shillings in 
my hand. And I see as clcarlv, that twice two lunar in- 
habitants will make four lunanans, as that twice two shil- 
lings will make four shillings. And while I see this to be 
so, I see it to be so, and cannot suspect it possible to be^ 
otherwise. I may doubt the perceptions of another per^ 
eon, if I cannot myself perceive the same object : out I 
cannot doubt what I myself perceive, or believe that to 
be possible, which I see to be impossible. 

It is therefore evident, that to question the information 
of our faculties, or the conclusions of our reason, without 
some ^ound from our faculties themselves, is a direct 
impossibility. So that those very philosophers, who pre- 
tend to question the informations of their faculties, nei- 
ther do, nor can really question them, so long as they ap- 
pear unquestionable. 

To be suspicious of one's own judgment in all cases 
where it is possible to err, and to be cautious of proceed- 
ing to too rash conclusions, is the very character of wis- 
dom. But to doubt, or rather pretend to doubt where 
reason sees no ground for doubt, even where the mind 
distinctly perceives truth, is endeavourini; at a pitch of 
folly, of wnich Human Nature is not capiuile. 

If the mind is any thing, if there are any reasoning fa- 
culties, what is the object of those reasoning faculties ? 
Nr)t falsehood ; for falsehood is a negative, a mere no- 
tbing, and is not capable of being perceived^ or of being 



Jk objcci of the mind. It, therefore, there ia a ratioi_ 

IBuiil »i the universe, the object of that mind is truth. 

there is no truth, there is no perception. Whatever the 

mind perceives, so far as the perception ia real, is tnilb. 

"ieii the reasoning faculty is deceived, it is not by dia- 

|Ctl^ seeing somethin| tliat is not, for that is imposaible ; 

dt either by not perceiving something, which ifperceiv- 

I' would alter the state of the case upon the whole, or by 

ping an object of the understanding through a false me- 

Bni. But these, or any other causes of error, du by no 

pans aSect the perception ofa simple idea ; nor the per- 

^tion of a siniplc relation between two simple ideas ; 

nor a simple inference from such simple relation. No 

mind whatever can distinctly and intuitively perceive, or 

see twice two to be five : because that twice two sitould 

be five, is an impossibility and self-contradiction in terms, 

as much as saying that four is five, or that a thing is what 

it is not. Nor can any mind distinctly perceive, that if 

two be to four as four is to eight, therefore tlmce two is 

four, for that would he distinctly pcrceivuig an imposai- 

bility. Now an impossibility is wtiat has no existence, nor 

can exist. And can any mind perceive, clearly perceive, 

what does not exist i* 

To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 
So that it is evuleni, so much of any tiling as can veally 
be perceived, must be real and true. There is therefore 
either no object of mind, no rational faculties in the uni- 
verse ; or there is a real truth in things which the mind 
perceives, and which is tlie only object it can perceive, in 
the same manner as it is impossible for the eye to see ab- 
solutely nutiiing, or to see, and not see, at the same time. 
Tlie only point therefore to he attended to, is to endea- 
.rour at clear perceptions of things, with all their circum- 
^" mces, connexions, and dependencies ; which requires 
ore and more accuracy anu attention, according as the 
mclusiun to be drawn arises out of more or less complex 
remises ; and it is easy to imagine a mind capable of tak- 
n a much greater number and variety of particulars 
inn can be comprehended by any human being, and of 
[eing clearly through all their mutual relations, ii owe ver 
inute, extensive, or complicated. To such a mind 
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WitnU of (liffir«lti^« in nil purU of knowlud/^e, m^ht he M 
i;a*<y to ifivi'Mtt^titi!, am to un a romtnon qiiir»tion in arilh' 
iiinrtic, and with wqual certainty. For trulh« of all kimk 
an^ aliki; citrtain and alik<9 clf;ar to inindff, whom; capairi' 
licN and fitati;9 qualify th<;m for invcutigatin^ tlicrti. An4 
what in hvSnre nnid with ri?js;afd to our «ari5ty in tn]iftin|( 
our faitulticM in inatlM;inatiral or arithmiftical poinH ^ 
I'fitially jiiKt with rvM\UH:i to moral and all other subject*. 
Whatever in a real, elear and distinct object of uereep- 
lion, niUHt be Home real exiiitenee. For an 9,hnn\uie mh 
iWiUjCvun never be an object of distinct perception. Now 
tlie diiTerenceM, agreements, contracts, analogies, and all 
oilier relations obtaining among moral ideas, are as ei- 
Hfniially real, and as nroper subjects of reamming, as those 
in riiimoers and matnematics. I can no more be deceiv- 
ed, nor bring myself to doubt a clear moral propo»iti/m, 
or axiom, than a mathematical one. I can no more doabt, 
whether happiness is not preferable to misery, than whe- 
ther the whole is not greater thnn any of its parts. I can 
no more doubt, whether a being who enjoys six degrees 
of happiness, and at the same time labours under one 
degrcfe of misery, is not in a better situation than another, 
who enJ4iys but three degrees, of happiness, and is ex- 
umtu\ to one of misftry, supposing thosi; degrees equal in 
tioili, than I can doubt whether a man, who is possessed of 
MIX thousand pounds and owes one, or another, who is 
worth only three thousand potmds and owes one, is the 
richer. And so of all other cases, where our views and 
percepti(Mts are cic'ar and distinct : for a truth of one sort 
IS ns much a truth, us of another; and when fully per- 
ceived, is as incapalile of being doubted of or mistalcen. 
Vet some have ar^^ued, that though, as to numbers and 
mathematics, there is a real independent truth in the na- 
ture (nf things, which could not possibly have been others 
wise, it is quite difTerent in morals. Though it was impos- 
sible in the nature of things, that twice two should be nve; 
it might have been so contrived, that, universally, what is 
now virtue should have been vice, and what is now vice 
shotdd have b<;en virtue. That all our natural notions of 
right and wrcmg are wholly arbitrary and factitious ; a mere 
iantinci or taste, very suitable indeed to the preaeot stata 
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of things ; but by no means founded in rerum nalurd, and 
only the pure effect of a positive ordination o^Divine Wis- 
dom, to answer certain ends. 

It does not suit llie design of tliis work to enter into 
any long discussion of knotty points. Hut [ would ask 
those gentlemen, who maintain the above doctrine, whe- 
ther the Divine scheme in creating an universe, and com- 
municating happiness to innumerable beings, which before 
h&il no existence, unsnot good, or preferable to the con- 
trarj^? Iftheysajr tijere wasno good in creating and com- 
municnling happiness, they must show the wisdom of the 
infinitely- wise Creator in choosing rather to create than 
not. They must show how (to speak with reverence) he 
came lo clioosc to create a world. For since all things 
appear to him exactly as they are, if it was not in itself 
wiser and better to create tlian not, it must have appeared 
so to him, and if il had appeared so to hijn, it is certi " " 
he never had produced a world. 

To tliis some answer, that his creating a world was not 
the consequence of his st^cing it lo be in itself belter to 
create tlian not ; but he was moved to it by the benevo- 
lence of his own nature, which attribute of goodness or 
benevolence is, as well as benevolence in a good man, 
according to tlioirnolion of it, no more than a taste or in- 
clination, which happens, they know not how, to he in 
the Divine Nature; hut is in itself indifferent, and, ab- 
stracting from its consequences, neither amiable nor 
odious, good nor bad- To this the reply is easy, to wit, 
That there is not, nor can he, any attribute in the Divine 
Nature, that could possibly liavc been wanting ; or the 
want of which would Jiothave been an imperfection : for 
whatever is in his nature, ia necessary, else it could not be 
in his nature ; necessity being the only account to be 
given for his existence and attributes. Now what is in its 
own nature indifferent, cannot he said to exist necessarily; 
therefore could not exist in God. To miestion whether 
HSpodness or benevolence in the Divine Nature is neccs- 
— Y or accidental, is the same as questioning whether the 

y existence of the Deity h necessary or accidental. 

r whatever lain God, isOod. And to question whether 

D Divine atlribule of goodness is a real perfection, or^ 
IE)* ■ 



Iliog iiidKrereiit, that 19, lo doubt, whether the I 
pTiiCui-e uiigbt not have been as perfect without, as V 
it, comci; to^he same as questioning, whether existence it 
k thing indilTerent to the Deity, or not. His whole natare 

■ h excellent ; is the abstract of excellence ; and nothing 
^belonging to him is indiSerent. Of which more hereafter. 
1 It is therefore evident, that the benevolence of the Di- 
F'^ne Nature is in itself a real excellence or perfection, in- 
dependent of uur ideas of it, and cannot, witnout the high- 
est absui'dity, not to say impiety, be conceived of, as m- 
iJifierent. It is also evident, that it must have been, upon 
Ihe whole, better that the universe should be created, and 

L^ number of creatures produced (in order to be partakers 
■■pf various degrees and kinds uf happiness) than not ; else 
K'fiod, who sees all things as they are, could not have seen 
Ifny reason for creating, and therefore would not have 
Cheated them. 

■ Let iltbenbe supposed, that some being should, through 
Ljjfaoughtlessncss and voluntary blindness at first, and after- 
F^uJs through pride and rebellion, at length work up )ii« 
Tialice to that degree, as to wish to destroy the whole crtia- 

oon, or to subject millions of innocent beings to mispeaka- 

vlje misery ; would this likewise he good ? Was it better lo 

I Createlhan not ? and is it bkewise better to destroy thanpre- 

P;tierve ? Was it good to give being and happiness to tnnor 

"jncrable creatures? and would it likewise be good to nlunga 

innumerable innocent creatures into irrecoverable ruiq 

and misery? If these seeming oppositcs be not eiitirelj 

the same, tlien there is in morals a real difference, ana 

^tenial and unchangeable truth, propoilion, agreement, 

Lud disagreement, in the nature of things, (of which the 

Fpivine Nature is the basb,) independent on positive will, 

■ ind which could not have been otherwise ; being no mora 
- bilrary or factitious, than what is found in numbers, « 

atbematics. So that a wickedly disposed being would,S() 
mg as be continued unreformed, have been as really so ii^ 
yolberstate of tilings, and inanyolherworld,asinthiaia 
ive live; and a good beuig would have been equally 
e and valuable ten thousand years ago, and in thfl 
(lanet Jupiter, as upon earth, and in our times j and th» 
j^fference between the degrees of goodaess and uiAlij '^ 



as determinELtc, and as distinctly perceived by s 

beings, as between a hundred, a tnousand, and a 
t; or between a bne, a surface, and a cube, 
lothing 13 more evident, than that we can enter a 
It way into the Divine scheme in the natural w _^ 

see very ciearly tlie nisdom and contrivance which 
le conspicuous in eveiy part of it, I believe nobody 
r took It into his head, tu duubt whether the inliabi- 
s of any other world would not judge the sun to bq 
jer for giving light, the eye for seeing, the ear for 
^ing, and so forth. No one ever doubted whether the 
b1 Gabriel conceived of the wisdom of God in the na- 
I world, in any manner contrary to what we do. Why 
B should people fill their beads with fancies about our 
Beptions of mnral truth, any more than of natural ? 
ire is no doubt but we have all our clear and imme- 
e ideas, by our being capable of seeing, or apprehend- 

(within a certain limited sphere,) tlungs as they are 
ly and eBscntially in themselves. And we may be as- 
id, that simple truths do by no means appear to our 
ids in any state essentially different from, or contraiy to 

in which they appear to the mind of the angel Gabriet. 
'bat tbei-e is a possibility of attaining certainty, by sen- 
, intuition, deduction, testimony, and inspiration, 
as easy enough to prove. For, first, whore sensation 
J] other arguments or proofs are superfluous. What I 

( cannot bring myself to doubt, if I would. I must 
er really exist, or not : but I cannot even be mistaken 
nagining I feel my own existence ; for that necessarily 
noses my existing. I feel my mind easy and calm : 1 
loot, if I wouId,1jring myself to doubt, whether my 
id is easy and calm ; because I feel a perfect Internal 
iquillity, and there is nothing within or without me to 
Buade me to doubt the reality of what I feel ; and what 
ally feel, so far as I really feel it, must be real ; it be- 

absurd to talk of feeling or perceiving what has no 
I existence. 

Lgain, there is no natural absurdity in supposing it pi 

c for a human or other intelligent mina, la arrive i ' 

ir and distinct perception of truth by intuition. On 

rtraty, the supposition of the possibility of a faculty 
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intelligence, necessarily infers the possibility of the exisl- 
ence of truth, as the object of intelligence, and of truth's 
being in the universe capable of understanding truth, there 
must be truth for that beine to understand ; and that truth 
must be within the reach oi his understandine. But as it 
is self-evident, that there are an infinite number of ideal^ 
or conceivable truths, it is likewise evident there must be 
an infinitely comprehensive understanding, which per- 
ceives this infinity of truths. To talk of a truth perceivable 
by no mind, or that never has been the object of any per- 
ceptive faculty, would be self-contradiction. Mind is the 
very substratum of truth. An infinite mind of infinite truth. 
That a finite understanding may attain a finite perception 
of truth, is necessary to be admitted, unless we deny the 
possibility of the existence of any finite understanding. 
For an understanding capable of attaining no degree of 
knowledge or truth, or an understanding which neither did 
nor could understand or perceive any one truth, is a con- 
tradiction in words. Proceeding in this train of reasoning, 
we say. Either there is no such thing as intuition possible, 
or it must be possible by intuition to perceive trutn ; there 
is no such thing as sensation possible, or it must be possi- 
ble for the mind to perceive real objects. That what wc 
actually and really apprehend by intuition and sensation, 
must be somewhat real, as far as actually and really ap- 
prehended ; it bein^ impossible to apprenend that which 
IS not. Now, the evidence of the reality of any existence, 
or the truth of any proposition, let it be conveyed to the 
mind by deduction, by testimony, by revelation, or if 
there were a thousand other methods of information, 
would still be reducible at least to direct intuition; except- 
ing what arises from sensation. The mind, in judging of 
an^r proposition, through whatever channel communicated 
to it, or on whatever argument established, judges of the 
strength of the evidence ; it makes allowance for the ob- 
jections ; it balances the arguments, or considerations of 
whatever kind, against one another, it sees which prepon- 
derates : and supposing this to be done properly, it sees 
the true state of the case, and determines accordingly; 
nor«can it possibly determine contrary to what it sees to 
be the true state of the case, 
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When, for example, I consider in my own mind, on 
one hand, the various evidence from authors and remains 
of antiquity, that there was formerly such a state as the 
Rinnan, which conquered great part of this side of the 
globe ; and, on the other, find no reason for doubting of 
the existence of such a state in former times, I find it as 
reasonable to believe it, and as impossible to doubt it, as 
to doubt the solution of a question in numbers or quantity, 
which I had proved by arithmetic, vulgar and decimal, and 
by algebra. And so of other instances. So that, though 
it would not be proper to say, I see, by intuition, the 
truth of this proposition, " There was once such a city 
ts Rome ;'* yet I may with the utmost propriety say, I 
see such superabundance of evidence for the trutn of the 
proposition, and at the same time see no reason to think 
that any valid objections can be brought against it, that I 
mtuitively see the evidence for it to be such as puts it 
beyond all possibility of being doubted by me, and feel 
Aat, though I should labour ever so much to brine my- 
self to question it, I absolutely cannot ; nor can 1 con- 
ceive it possible that it should appear questionable to any 
person who has fairly considered it. 

Suppose, in the same manner, (in a point which has been 
diluted,) a man, of a clear head, to have thoroughly exa- 
mined all the various evidences for the Christian religion, 
allowing to every one its due weight, and no more ; sup- 
pose him to have attentively considered every objection 
against it, allowing, likewise, to every one impartially its 
full force ; suppose the result of the whole inquiry to be 
his finding such a preponderancy of evidence for the truth 
of Christianity, as should, beyond all comparison, overba- 
lance the whole weight of the objections against it ; I say 
that such a person would then intuitively see the evidence 
for Christianity to be unsurmountable ; and could no more 
bring himself to doubt it, than to doubt whether all the 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones ; nor to 
conceive the possibility of any other person's doubting it, 
who had fairly considered both sides of the question. 

In the same manner, a person who should carefully 
examine the arguments in a system of ethics, and should 
clearlv and convincingly perceive the strength of each, the. 
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connnxicin of one with nnotlii!r,an(l tlio n^Hultoftlie wbolr; 
mi^^lit in tlu; HtrfctcTHt proiirioty of h|)i:(m;Ii b» Haid to ntit 
intiiitivffly tin; truth und jUHtneMM of that HynUnti of i:i\iicn. 

If HO, thftn it in idain that rortaiiity in, in thf; nature of 
thlnj^M, i*(|ually attainabli; npon all Muhj^fctn, thoucli \mtt%H 
of no liniiti;d capacity may not, in our pri;M;nt inipcrrcct 
htatr, hi*, ctmahlo of attaining; it. In the Haine manner M 
the truth of the nioHt obvious axiom in arithmetie or ceu- 
in<'try may lie <nit (if the reaeh of au infant or an idiot; 
whirh appcrarM Mflf-rvident to the fuHt f^lance of any mind 
that in capable of putting two thoiij^htH together. IIow 
eomes it to pasM, that the truth ofHueli an axiom an the fol- 
lowin^i; appearrt immediately inronteHtable : That if fnMii 
erjual f|uantitieM e(|ual quantitieM be Hubtracted, e(|U5l 
rmaritiiieH will remain ? IIow eomeH, I May, the truth of 
lliiH axiom to appear at once, while moral d(>ctrineii fur^ 
ninh cndh'HH dispute 'f The obvious answer is, from the 
simplicity of the terms of the prop<iHition, and of what in 
affirmed of tln^m, which leaveft no room for ambifjuity or 
uncrrtaintv; and from the narrowness of the Hiibiect to be 
considered, or the Hinallnes* of the number of iueaM to be 
takeji in, whicdi prevents all dan^^er of piisczling, or diiH 
tract in^ the; understanding, and rendering the rcMilt or 
conclusion (hmbtful. Suppcise the arguments A>r chriih 
tianity to be exactly one thousand, an<l the objectionn 
against it ctxaclly one hundred : sijppoHe tut angelic, or 
other superior understanding, to perccivi* intuitively the 
exa<;t state of eafth ; and to sec distinctly the hundred oIh 
jcctions to be surmountable, or not valid, and the argu- 
nntnts to be nvv.ry one solid and conclusive ; I Hay that 
k»U('h a being would intuitively sec the truth of clirintianitj 
in the same manner as the human mind Hees the truth of 
any comphtx demonstration in KurJifL 

It is tliercfore ceilain that all evidence whatever into 
be finally tried by, and nfduced to intuition, except that 
whicJi wc have fnnn sensation : that tmth of all kindH ii 
ef|ually capable of being intuitively perceived, and of hn' 
ing nscfrrtained to inirKis fitted for receiving and exainiii* 1 
ing it : that moral truth is in no respect naturally more I 
vague or precarious than mathematical ; but (equally fix* / 
ed, and e(|ually clear to superior minds ; and prouablf i 



will be soTiereafter to those of the human mnke, who shall 
attain to higher improvements in future states : and that 
ki the mean time our duty is to examine carefully, and to 
act upon the result of candid inquiry. 

That we are, in some instances, of inconsiderable im- 
portance to our final happiness, liable to eiror, is no more 
than a natural consequence of the imperfection of our 
pesent state, and the number of particulars necessary to 
be taken in, in order to find out the true state of things 

Xn the whole. But this, so far from proving the impos- 
lity of coming at truth, or that we are exposed to irre- 
mediable error, shows, that truth is certainly to be attained 
by such intelligent beings as shall, with proper advantages 
Qt capacity and means, set theniselves to the finding it out 
with •sincerity and diligence. 

The amount of what has been said on moral certainty, 
k briefly as follows, viz. 

That it is self-contradictorj' to talk of doubting the per- 
ceptions of our faculties, it being impossible to perceive a 
tntth cleariy, and yet to doubt it. 

That our simple ideas beine the immediate objects of 
«iir understandings, and being level to direct intuition, are 
capable of being, with the greatest exactness, examined 
uhI compared, in order to finding the truth or falsehood 
of any proposition, whose terms are not too complex, or 
otherwise out of the reach of our faculties. And that 
iriiatever the understanding clearly determines, after ma- 
ture examination, to be truth, it is impossible to doubt. 

That whatever any mind really perceives, must be real 
IB far as perceived. That therefore, there must be real 
Inith perceivable, else there could be no perceptive faculty 
Ut the universe ; since falsehoods and impossibilities are 
not in the nature of things perceivable, being nonentities. 

That all kinds of truths appear equally certain to minds 
capable of investigating them. That moral truth is in its 
own nature no more vague or precariovis, than mathemat- 
ical ; though in some instances more difficultly investigated 
by our narrow and defective faculties. 

That there must be in the nature of things, (the basis 
of which is the Divine Nature,) an eternal, essential, and 
unchangeable difference in morals ; that there is a real^^ 
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not 11 rnrl!lioii<i, or arbitrnry, good and evil, a greater and 
IrsM pn'TrralflrnrsiH iu difTrrent characters and actions; 
thai, uiMMinlingly, if it had been in the nature of things 
no wiiy better that an univprHc nbuuld be created, than 
not ; it is evident, God, who sees all things as they are, 
>vouhl not have seen any reason for creating an unirerse, 
and therefore would not have exerted his power in the 
profluction of it. 

That the divine attribute of benevolence is, in its own 
nature, really oiid essentially, and without all regard to 
tin* notions of created beings, unil exclusive of all consc* 
c|u< rices,a nerfection ; not an indifferent property, as some 
iH'i tend : lor that nothin^r cither evil or indiflerent can 
Im* iMinceivcd of as existnig necessarily ; but the divine 
1m iM'volfMicc and all the other attributes of his nature 
e\i^t necessarily. 

Thnt if it was proper or good, to create an universe of 
biiiig'4 capable of ha|)|iinesR, it must on the contrary be 
]ni|)ro(MT, or morally wicked, to endeavour to oppose the 
divine srlu^me of bcMievolence, or to wish innocent beings 
cotulemned to misery : there is therefore an eternal and 
essential, not a factitious, or arbitrary, good and evil in 
morals ; and the foundation of moral good is in the ncces- 
sni'v and unchangeable attributes of tne Divine Nature. 

That certainty is in the nature of things attainable hy 
sensation ; that reality must be the object of sensation, it 
b(,'ii)g impossible to feel what has no existence; that it is 
impoS'^iblc to doubt what we perceive by sensation. 

That certainty is in the nature of things attainable by 
intuition ; that the existence of intelligence necessarily 
HUj)|M)ses that of truth, as the object of understanding; 
that truth is a Divine Attribute, therefore must exist ne- 
cessarily ; that every intelligent mind must be supposed 
capable of intuitively perceiving truth ; and that we find 
by experience, we cannot even force ourselves to doubt 
the truths we intuitively perceive. 

That such certainty is in the nature of things attnin' 
able in subjj^cts of which we receive information by de- 
duction, testimony, and revelation, as renders it imptmsi- 
ble for the mind to hesitate or doubt ; for that the siim, 
VT r'fjtilf, of all kinds of evid(;nce, however complex and 
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virioiis, except what arises from sensation ; is the object 
of direct intuition. 

To conclude this introduction : were our present state 
intich more disadvantageous than it is ; and did we labour 
mder much greater difficulty and uncertainty, than we do, 
in our search after truth ; prudence would still direct us, 
upon the whole, what course to take. The probability of 
safety in the main would still be upon the side of virtue : 
and there would still be reason to fear that vice and ir- 
legularity would end ill. This alone woald be enough to 
keep wise and considerate beings to their duty, as far as 
known. But our condition is very different ; and our 
faiowledge of all necessary truth sufficiently clear, exten- 
ure, and certain. 



SECTION I. 
The Being and Jttribuies of God alabUthed tu the Fwndaiion of MoraiUg, 

Nothing is more indisputable than that something now 
exists. £veiT person may say to himself, '^ I certainly 
exist ; for I leel that I exist : and I could neither feel 
that I exist nor be deceived in imagining it, if I was no- 
thing. If, therefore, I exist, the next question is, How 
came I to be ?" Whatever exists, must owe its being, 
and the particular circumstances of it, to some cause 
fHriur to itself, unless it exists necessarily. For a being to 
exist necessarily, is to exist so as that it was impossible 
for that being not to have existed, and that the supposi- 
tion of its not existing should imply a direct contra- 
diction m terms. Let any person try to conceive of 
qnce and duration as annihilated, or not existing, and he 
will find it impossible, and that they will still return upon 
his mind in spite of all his efforts to the contrary. Such 
an existence therefore b necessary, of which there Ls no 
other account to be given, than that it is the nature of 
the thine to exist ; and this account is fully satisfying to 
the mind.' 

Whatever difficulty we may find in conceiving of the 
particular modus of a necessary existence ; an existence 
which always was, and could not but be ; always continu- 

TOL. I. 20 
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iDff^ut which nererhad a beginniog ; as all the diffieoltj 
ofsuch conceptions evidently arises from the narrownefi 
of our finite and limited minds, and as our reason forces 
118 apon granting the reality and necessity of them, it would 
be contradicting the most irresistible convictions of our 
reason to dispute them^ and it is indeed out of our powor 
to dispute them. 

To have recourse to an infinite succession of depen- 
dant causes, produced by one another, from eternity, and 
to eive that as iCh account of the existence of the world, 
will give no satisfaction to the mind, but will confound 
it with an infinite absurdity. For if it be absurd to at* 
tempt to conceive of one single dependant being, pro- 
duced without a cause, or existmg witliout being brought 
into existence by some pre-existing cause, it is infinitely 
more so to try to conceive of an infinite scries of depen- 
dant beings existing without being produced by any ori- 
ginal and uncreated cause, as it would be more sjiocking 
to talk of a thousand links of a chain hanging upon no- 
thing, than of one. 

Tnat the material world is not the first cause, is evi- 
dent ; because the first cause, existing necessarily, with- 
out which necessity he could not possibly exist as a first 
cause, must be absolutely perfect, unchangeable, and j 
every where the same ; of which afterwards. This we see 
is by no means to be affirmed of the material worid ; its 
form, motion, and substance, being endlessly various, and 
subject to perpetual change. That nothing material cobM 
have been the necessarilv existent first cause, is evident, 
because we know that all material substances consist of a 
number of unconnected and separable particles ; which 
would give not one, but a number of first causes, which is 
a palpable absurdity : and that the first cause cannot be 
one single indivisible atom, is plain ; because the first cause, , 
being necessarily existent, must be equally necessary ; 
throughout infinite space. I 

That chance, which is onljr a word, not a real being, I 
should be the cause, of the existence of the worid, is the I 
same as saying, that nothing is the cause of its existence, f 
or that it neither exists necessarily, nor was produced ' 
bx tbsLt which exists uecesftarily) and therefore does not I 
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«xiat at all. Tliercforc, oPlei- supposing' ever s<t long a 
I iMrios of beings producing one unotber, wc must at last 
hvrt rticoiii'se to some Fii-st Cause of all, litmsclf un- 
oautied, existing DecesBarily, nr so as lliat the snpnosi- 
tion of Ills not existing would imply a coiili-adiction. The 
first cause we call God. 

Tlic fii-st cause musj of necessity be one, in the most 

pure, simple, and indivisible aiuniicr. For tlic fii-st cause 

must exist necessarily, that Is, It is a direct absurdity to 

Bay, Ibat somctliing now exists, and yet ttiere tsno origi- 

'liw first cause of exislcTice. Now, wben to avoid this ab- 

ffirdily, we have admitted one independent necessarily 

. existent first ciiusc. If we aflenvards proceed to admit an- 

oUier first cause, or number of lii'st cau^s, we shall find 

that nil but one arc superfluous : because one is sufficient 

to account fnr the esistcticc of all things. And as it will 

•vidontly be no contradiction to suppose any one out of 

1^ plurality not to exist, since onenhincissuOicicnt ; it fol- 

^fawB, that there can be but one single first cuuse, 

^Hpesidcs, it will be made evident by and by, that the 

^Hjcuise must be absolutely perfect in everv possible 

^^Aect, and in every possible degree. Now tuat which 

^^Bossesand sivallnws up Inio itself all possible perfection, 

^^mthcr is ilself absolute pcrrcclion, can bo but one ; be- 

^^Kw there can be but one absolute Whole of perfection. 

^^M^e may possibly, through tnallention, commit niistakes 

^^B^ respects to what are, or are not, perfections, tit to be 

^^Kibed to Ihu first eause, assorue of tlic heathens were 

^^Einl enough to ascribe even to tlicir supreme deity, at- 

^^Btitea wlitcb ought rather to be termed vices than vi> 

^Ha. But we can never niisluke in ascribing to the Su- 

^Btne Being, ait possible, real, nnd consistent perfeetiona. 

^^fc a being, nbu exists nalumlly and necessarily, must 

^Hoiccessily exist in an Iu5nite and unbounded manner; 

^^p grounil of bis existence being alike in all moments 

^^Bduration, and all points of space. Whatever exists na- 

^^■klly "'"' necessarily in the cast, niu^of course exist 

^Hurally and necessarily in the west, in the soutli, and in 

^^b north, above and beluw, in former, present, and in fu- 

^H|^ times. Whatever exists in this manner, exists in a 

^Hpect manner. Wbatever exists io a perfect tnftaner. 
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in respect of erftent and duration, must evidently be jietv- 
feet in every other respect of which its nature is capable : 
for the whole idea of such a being is by the supposition 
natural and necessary ; a partial necessity being , an evi* 
dent absurdity. That the first cause therefore should 
be deficient in any one perfection consistent with the na* 
ture of such a Being as we must ponclude the first cause 
to be, is as evident a contradiction as to say, that the firs^ 
cause may naturally and necessarily exist in the east, and 
not in the west, at present, but not in time past or to 
come. For suppose it were argued, that the first clause 
may. not be infinite, for example, in wisdom ; I ask firsts 
Whether wisdom can be said to be a property unsuitable 
to the idea of <&e first cause ? This will hardly be pre* 
tended. No one can imagine it would be a more proper 
idea of the first cause, to think of him as of a being ut- 
terly void of intelligence, than as infinite in knowledge. 
It is evident that of two beings, otherwise alike, but one 
of which was wholly void of intelligence, and the other 
possessed of it, the latter would be more perfect than the 
former, by the diflference of the whole amount of the in- 
telligence he possessed; On the other hand, of two beiDgs,^ 
otherwise alike, but one of which laboured under a vi* 
cious inclination, which occasioned a deviation from, or 
deficiency of moral perfection, and the other was wholly 
clear of such imperfection, the latter would be a more 
perfect «ature than the former, by the difference of the 
whole amount of such negative quantity, or deficiency. 
Which shows the necessity of ascribing to the Supreme 
Being every possible real perfection, and the absurdity of 
supposing the smallest imperfection or deficiency to be in 
his nature. 

If it be evident then that wisdom, in any, the lowest 
degree, is an attribute fit to be ascribed to the first causey 
and if whatever is in the first cause, is in him naturally 
and necessarily, that is, could not but have been in him, it 
is obvious, that^ch an attribute cannot be in him in any 
limited degree, any more than he can naturally and neces- 
sarily exist in one point of space,' and not through all. It 
is an evident contradiction tp suppose the first cause ex* 
isting naturally and necessarily, and yet limited, either as 
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to bis existence or perfections ; because it is plaiit, there 
tan be nothing to buiit them, which is -the same as saying, 
ihat they must be unlimited. Farther, whatever is in tbe 
nature or essence of the first cause, must be in hiin nalu- 
raHy am! necessarily ; that is, is an essential attribute of 
Ms nature, or could not but have been in his nature j for if 
it liad been possible that Iiis nature could bave been with- 
out any particular attribute, it certainly would, by tbe very 
supposition. Now, \vbatcrer is necessarily an attribute of 
Beitr, is Deity. Arid limited Deity is a contradiction, as 
mucli as limited inlinity. For infinity is unbounded, know- 
ledge is unbounded, power is unbounded, goodness is un< 
boimdcd. These, and the rest, are the necessary attributes 
l»f Deity : and as they are in him, they together form the 
idea of Supreme Deity. The Deity, or First Cause, must 
therefore be possessed of every possible perfection in an 
infioite degree ; all those perfections being naturally infi- 
nite, and there being nothing to limit the Deity, or bis 
pcrlections. 

We cannot therefore avgid concluding, that the fii'st 
cause is possessed of inlinite intelligence, or knowledge ; 
that his infinile mind is a treasure of an infinity of trutb^ 
that ho has ever had, at all moments, from all eternity, and 
erer will, to all eternity, have in his view, and in actual con- 
templation, all things that ever have existed, thai do now, 
or ever shall exist, throughout infinite space and duration ; 
with all their connexions, relations, dependencies, grada- 
tions, i>rt)porlions, differences, contrasts, causes, effects, 
and all circumstances of all kinds ; with the ideas of all 
lhing<^ which are merely possible, or whose eiiistence does 
BOt imply a conlradielion, though they have never actu- 
tUy existed, with all their possioie relations, connexions^ 
and circumstances, whose idea is conceivable. In one 
word, the Divine mind must comprehend all things that 
by their nature are capable of bein^ known or conceived. 

From the same necessary connexion between the infin- 
ity of the first cause in one particular, and in all, we cannol 
troiti concluding, that he must be infinite in goodness, f 
bemg self-evident, that goodness, or benevolence, must i^ 
my state of things be a perfection, and tbe want of ai^ 
degree of it a deficiency. To be inCmtc in goodness is 1^ 
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posscHS sucli benevolence of nature, Hd no conceirable or ' 
possible measure of eoodness can exceed, or which can 
never be satisfied witii exerting itself in acts of goodness, 
in a manner suitable to propriety and rectitude. 

Here a proper distinction ought to be made between 
goodness and mercy. Tliou^ it is demonstrably certain, 
that the Supreme Being is mfinite in goodness, we mast 
not imagine he is infinite in mercy. Because we can sup* 
pose innumerable cases, in which metcy to particulars 
would imply a defect of goodness upon the whole. In 
such cases, it is evident, that the greatest goodness, upon 
the whole, will appear in refusing mercy to particulars; 
not in granting it. We must theremre conclude, that mer- 
cy will certainly be refused to all such offenders, whom 
justice and goodness to the whole require to be punishedt 
Thus the divine goodness is not boundless in its extent, 
but only regulated in its exertion by wisdom and justice* 

From the same necessity for concluding that the firrt 
cause must be uniformly, and in all consistent respects in* 
'initc, we must conclude, that,he is possessed of an infinite 
degree of power ; it being evident, that power is a per* 
fection, and preferable to weakness. Infinite power signi* 
fies a power at all moments, from eternity to eternity, and 
throughout all space, to produce or perform whatever 
does not either in the nature of the thing imply an express 
contradiction, as making something to be, and not to be, 
at the same time, or opposers of tne other perfections of 
bis nature, as the doing something unjust, cruel, or foolish* 
And indeed all such things are properly impossibilities : 
because it is altogether as impossiole that a Being un- 
changeably just, good, and wise, should ever change so ai 
to act contrary to his essential character, as that a thing 
should be and not be at the same time. 

From the same necessity of concluding upon the uni- 
form and universal infinity of the first cause, we cannoC 
avoid concluding, that he is infinite injustice and truth ; it 
being self-evident, that truth is a per/ection, and prefera- 
ble to falsehood. The divine nature must be the very stand" 
ard of truth ; he must be entirely master of the exact state 
of all thuigs, and of all their relations and connexions ; he 
must see the advantage of acting according to tb^ trw 




ft of things, and the right state of the case, i-ather than 

fording to anyfalse or fictitious one; and must perceive, 

''more generally and universally than any creature, that ihe 

consequence of universal truth must be universal order, 

perfection, and happiness ; and of universal falsehood and 

deception, universal misery and confusion. 

If there he any other natural or moral perfeelions, for 
wbieh we have no names, and of which we have no ideas, 
k is evident, not only that they must be in the Divine N^ 
tore, but that they must exist in Uim in an unlimited de- 
pee. Or, to speak properly, every possible and consistent 
perfectioji lakes its origin from its being an attribute oftlic 
IKvinc Nature, and exists by the same original necessity 
of nature, as the infinite mind itself, the subatralum of aJI 
perfection, exists. So thai the necessity of existence of 
Ihe moral perfections of the Deity is the very same as 
ibat ofthe natural. Try to annihilate space, or immensity, 
VI your mind ; and you will find it impossihle. For it ex- 
ists necessarily ; and is an attribute of Deity. Try to anni- 
hilate the idea of rectitude in your mind ; and you will 
find it equally impossible ; the idea of rectitude, as some- 
what reaJ, will still return upon the understanding. Recti- 
tude is therefore a necessai-y attribute of Deity ; and all 
the divine moral attributes, of which we have any ideas, 
are only rectitude differently exerted. And the rectitude 
of the Divine Nature is the proper basis and foundation 
bf moral good in the disposition or practice of every mo- 
od agent in tlie universe ; or, in other words, virtue, in an 
intelligent and free creature, of wliatever rank in the scale 
of being, is nothing else than a conformity of disposjtit ~ 
and practice to the necessary, eternal, and unchaiigeah 
rectitude of the IKvine Nature. 

Of every possible simple idea that can enter into 
minds, it may be said, that it is either something belong- 
ing to the Divine Nature, (to speak according to our iin- 
perfect way,) or it is a work of nis, or of some creature of 
^s. We do not say, God made immensity or space, du- 
ration, or eternity, truth, benevolence, rectitude, and the 
lest. But these are clear, positive, simple ideas in our 
minds : therefore they must exist. But if they exist, and 

t arc not made by Ggd, tbey must be necessarily exi: ' 
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eni. Now we know that notliing exists neccssariljr but 
what is an attribute of Deity, that is, one of our imperfect 
and partial conceptions of his infinite nature, which en- 
grosses and swallows up all possible perfections. 

Though we have here treated of tlie perfections of the 
First Cause separately, and one after the other, we are not 
to form to ourselves an idea of the Supreme Being, as con- 
sisting of separable or discerptible parts, to be conceived 
of singly, and independently on one another. In treating 
of the human mind, we say it consists of the faculties of 
understanding, will, memory, and so forth : but this evi- 
dently conveys a false idea of the mind : it is the whole 
mind that understands, wills, loves, hates, remembers, 
sees, hears, and feels, and performs all the othcfr functions 
of a living agent. And to conceive of its faculties as sepa- 
rable from, or independent on one another, is forming a 
very absurd notion of mind, which cannot be considered 
as consisting of parts, or as capable of division. When we 
say whatever is an attribute of Deity, is a Deity itaelf, 
which is demonstrably true, we ought to understand it in 
the same manner as when we say, that whatever is a far 
culty of flie human mind, is the mind itself. Thus, through 
immensity alone, truth alone, infinite power or wisdom 
alone, though no one of these perfections alone is the full 
and complete idea of Deity, any more than understandine 
alone, will alone, or memory alone, is of the human mind, 
yet all the first, together with the other attributes, as they 
subsist in the Divme mind, are Deity, and all the latter, 
with the other mental powers, are the human mind, and 
yet neither the former nor the latter can be conceived of 
as divisible, or made up of parts. 

As the necessary existence; and absolute perfection of 
God, render it proper and reasonable to ascrioe to him the 
creation of the universe ; so his omnipresence, infinite 

f>ower, and wisdom, make it reasonable to conclude that 
le can, with the utmost facility^ without interruption, for 
infinite; ages, conduct and govern both the natural and mo- 
ral world. Though the doctrine of providence is found in 
the writings (»f tlie wise heathens, and is therefore com- 
monly considered as a point of natural religion : yet, as 
revelation only sets it m a clear and satisfactory light, I 
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riiall put off what I have to say upon it to the fourtl) book. 

Our beiug .utteriy incapable of forming any sliadow of 
an idea adequate to tlie true natui^ and essence of the Su- 
preme Beings is no more an objection against the certain- 
ty of his existence, than the impossibility of our conceiving 
q[ infinite beginningless duration, is against its reality. 
What our reason compels us to admit, must not be reject- 
ed because too big for our narrow minds to compix'hend, 
ftor indeed cam we reject it if we would. 

Let us therefore do our utmost to conceive of the Su- 
preme Being, as the one independent, necessarily existent, 
onchaiieeable, eternal, immense, aiid univei^sal mind, the 
foundation, or ^niAs^rff/um of infinite space, duration, power, 
wisdom, goodness, justice, and every other possible per- 
fection ; without beginning, without end, without parts, 
bounds, limit:^ or defects ; the cause of all things, himself 
uncaused ; the preseiTer of all things, himself depending 
on no one ; the upholder of all tinner, himself upheld by 
no one ; from all moments of etennty, to all moments of 
eternity ; enjoyhig the perfection oi* happiness, without 
the possibility of addition or diminution ; befoi*e all, above 
all, and in all ; possessing eternity and immensity, so as 
to be at once and for ever fully master of every point of 
the one, and moment of the other, pervading all mutter, 
but unaffected by all matter ; bestowhig happiness on all, 
without receiving from any; pouring tortli without mea- 
sure his good gii^s, but never diminishing his riches ; let 
IB, in a word, think of him as the All, the Whole, the 
Perfection of Perfection. 

While we view his adorable excellences tkccoixling to our 
limited and partial manner, let us take care not to conceive 
of Him as made up of parts, who is tlie most perfect unity. 
While we consider, in succession, his several attributes 
of power, wisdom, goodness, and the rest, let us take care 
not to form a complex or compounded idea of him whose 
essence is absolutely pure and simple. We are not to think 
of various attributes, and then supeimdd the idea of Uod 
to them. The perfection or abstract of wisdom, power, 
goodness, and every other attribute, in one simple idea, 
in the one Universal Mind, which fills infinitude, is the 
most perfect idea we can form of incomprehensible Deity. 
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Here m a Deity truly worthy to be tdored ! WlMlafie 
tbe JufiUTM and ./iiftaf of the beatfaens to sucb ^ God? 
What \% the cominon notion of the object of wonfani; a 
?enerable perMmaee ntting in bearen, and looking oMi 
upon the world below with a very acnte and penetnliiig 
ere, (which I doubt is tbe general notion among the ob> 
thinking part of Cbristiansi) what is mich a God to tbe ini^ 
■lense and unlimited nature we hare been coDHderiDg! 



SECTION If. 

in^$ iht tffilp Emdfw whuk Ifiep u^en brovghi inUt Exidemet. fkijfmm, 
Hehtmt abtUnUljf nutmaqf to wutenal Aiffinuu 

So far we bare gone upon a rational foundation io ei- 
tablisbing the existence of God, and his being povesKd 
of all pomble oerfections. From the absolute and un- 
changeable pericction and happiness of God, it appear^ 
as observed above, that his design in creating nnift hare 
been, in consistency with wisdom and rectitude, to ivoduce 
and communicate happiness. This mu^t be kept in riew 
throughout the whole of the scheme. When we think of 
the Creator as laying tbe plain of hvi universe, we miiit 
emlearonr to enlarge our ideas so as to conceive propria 
ly of what would be worthy of an infinitely capacious and 
perfect mind to project, ^o partial, unconnected, or in- 
consistent desien would have suited Infinite Wisdom. Tbe 
work of a God must be great, uniform, and perfect: it 
mu^t, in one wOrd, be an UniverBC. 

In such a plan, where all was to be full, and no void, or 
chasm, it is evident there must be an extensive variety, 
and innumerable different degrees of excellence and per- 
fection in things animate and inanimate, suitable to the 
resjpcc;«vc places to be filled by each, higher or lower, 
rising one above another by a just and easy gradation. 
This we can accordinglv trace in the small part ofthe scale j 
of being which our observation takes in. From crude, 
unprepared dust, or earth, we proceed to various $tr&Ui^ 
imtiregnated with some hieher qualities ; from thence to 
pebbles, and other fossil substances, which seem to be en- 



with a sort of vegetative principle : next we pro- 
ceed from the lowest ana simplest of vegetables, up to the 
y^lhest and most curious; among which the sensitive 
fknt seems to partake of something like animal liie, as the 
palrpe and some other reptiles seem to descend a Utde, 

u to meet the vegetable creation. Then we come toani* 
eodoii'ed with the sense of feeling and tasting only, 

various shell-fish. After them follow such as have more 
senses, till we come to those thai possess somewhat analo* 
gas to human faculties ; as the faithfulness of dogs, the 
generouscourageof the horse, the sagacity of the elephant, 
and the mischievous low cunning of the fox and ape. Sup- 
Dose a human creature, of the meanest natural abilities, 
from its birth, deprived of the faculty of speech, how much 
would it be superior to a monkey ? How much is a i/oN 
kntot superior P From such a human mind we may pro-* 
reed to those which are capable of the common artsof life ; 
and firom them om^-anl, to sucli as have some deeree of ca- 
pMTity for sinne one branch of art or science. Then we 
may go on to those who are endowed with muHis suscep- 
tible of various parts of fcnowledce. Fnmi which there 
are a great many degrees of natural capacities, rising one 
above another, before we reach such a divine spirit as that 
of a JVetcton. Perhaps some of the lower onlers of angt^lic 
natures might not be raised above him at a much greater 
distance than he was above some of his sptHues. 

Even among the inhabitants of different elements there 
is an analog}- kept up. \'arious species of fishes approach 
ven' nearivto beasts who live on dry laud, in form and con- 
stitution. Several species unite the ac|uatic and terrestrial 
characters in one. The bat and owl jom the bird and beast 
kinds; so that the different natures run almost into an- 
other ; but never meet so closely as to confound the dis- 
tinction. 

Thus, so far as we can trace tlie divine plan of creation, 
all is full, and all comiected ! And we may reasonably 
conclude, that the same unifonnity, amidst variety, takes 
place through tlie universal scale of being above our spe- 
cies, as well as below it, in otlier worlds as >\'ell as oufs« 
This was to be expected in an universal system, planned 
by one immense and aU-couprehciiding mind. 
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Considering the unbounded and unlimited pc 
of the first cause, wlio has existed from etiTnity 
an infinite space to act in, an infinity of wisdom h 
schemes, and infinite power to put those sch(;m( 
cution for ejecting whatever Infinite goodness t 
cite him to propose : considering these things, w 
may we form of the actual exertion of such per 
what may they not have pruduced ; wliat may tii 
every moment producing ; what may ihvy not 
throughout an endless eternity ! There is no dc^t 
time we can fix for infinite wisdom, power, and § 
to have begun to exert themselves m creating, 
will imply an eternity past, without any exfrtio 
aling power. And it is not easy to suppose Infini 
ness to have let an eternity pass without exeitin: 
bringing any one creature into existence. Whi 
does this lead us ? There is no point in eteiiiit 
which we can conceive that it would have been 
for infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, to have 
erted : and he, who from all eternity has had pov 
probability has, from all eternity, had will orincli 
communicate his goodness. Let us try to iina 
what may be the whole effect of infinite power 
and goodness, exerted through an infinite dura 
and in an unbounded space. What ought to be 
ber of productions of infinite power, wisdom, a 
ness, throughout immensity and eternity f Wha 
suppose the present degree of perfection of bei 
have existcu from periods distant from the pn 
yortd all reac*: of human numbers, and have been 
«tantly improving.^ What degrees of knowledge, 
of goodness, may such beings have by this tim< 
cd r Let readers, who have accustomed then 
such trains of thinking, pursue these views to the 
tent. To add here all that may be deduced f 
considerations, may not be necessary. 

It .is afterwards deinonstratc;d, that the happin 
proper creature was the sole view which the I)i 
dom could have In producing an universe. No 
ness being a primary or simple idea, it neither r 
incapable of any explanation, or of being cxprc 
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ftyaonymous term, whicli likewise oommtinieatee 
idea, as stttisfai-tiuii, |>Wsure, ur surh like. But 
Kid use to uiiiterslBJid vvliat iiialccs retti liimttmcss, 
to attain it. The fuundauon ur ground oChappi- 
O, is " A consciuuti being's fintling itarlf in tbttt 
I furnished with all tbost advautagGs which are 
suitable to its tiaturi^, and the most c<H)<luciv« to 
rcmcnt and perfection." 

b B subject Tor an angel to preach upon, and the 
Rnan race to be hia aiidieni^. It is the vory sub- 
lb the uaibassador of heaven came to this world 
^f, and explain to mankind. 
Bess is no imaginary or Bvlnlrary thing : it is 
tby the unuJterabie nature of things, and the Di- 
jination. In treating of such subjects, it is comt- 
peakofthe nature of things separately from the 
wilt of the £jupi«me Being. To understand this 
ightly, it is necessary to remember that, in the 
■ things, the Divine Nature is included, or rather 
bndation of all. Thus, when it is here said that 
I is fixed acrurding lu the unalterable nature of 
I Weil as deleimined by the positive will of God, 
ling is that the Supreme Being, in determining 
tiliTbc the hajipincss of the creature, and how 
i attain it, has acted according to the absolute 
it of his own nature. 

return, no creature is, or can be, so formed as to 
jiteadily and unifuunly happy through llie nhole 
Ifitence, at the same time tiial it is ui u state uu- 
|o its nature, and deprived of all the advantages 
f for its improvement and pnrfecti'm. It is a di- 

self-evident impossibility that such a creature 
e. Were the foundation of haiipiuess dependant 
J i-espectivv imaginations of oilVcrent cjTatures, 
■sion for ail tbe pompous ttppamtus we know has 
h for preoHiing the human species for happuie^f 
een possible, or consisteul with the Divme pcr- 
ud nature of things, that mere fancy should have 
bundation for happiness, there hud needed no 
III to have lulled tlic creature into a pleasing de- 

golden dream, out of which tic should never 
21 
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liAVi! wftki^d ; and th#;re tn no doubt, but, if i)w happiimi 
of our n\uu'WM and otli#;r rational uj^vuin could, propdift 
liav<! hv.iu brouglvt about in tliiM, or any otlii^r htnn law* 
rioUM mannifr than that wtiicb tn apfiointifd, iUitn* in nottbi 
li'.aHt doubt, i »iay, but this unboundi;d wimIoui and f;0od' 
miHM of the (iovemor of ihe world, who brought thirm ioltf 
bi^in^ on purpoM) for hapfiinr^itM, and cannot but chooi<i;tbc 
f'anicNt and vent wayn for K^ining hi» cnd^, would btvi 
brought them to happineiM in Nurh a way : but it iitefi- 
dent that then man could not have been man, that in, M 
intellijeent^ free agent ; therefore could not have fdted bii 

{dace m the iK^ale of \mt^f^ ; for, an he Mtaridi» in the phiei 
letween angels and bruti;», he muMt have been exairtly 
what he tn, or not have been at all. An infinitely perfe4 
author, if he creat4!» at all, will uecemarily |)roduce a work 
free from chanmM and blundent ; and to tinnk of the Oo4 
of truth aM pro<luctng n rati<ma], intelligent creature, whoit 
whole haf^pincM* should be a <lec^;ption ; what can be cod* 
ceivcd more absurd or impiouN^ If Much a creatur« if 
formed for c<mti!mplating truth, could he likewiife bare 
been brought into exiiftence to be ineHifttibly led int<i ft 
deluMon 'f Vo what end a faculty of reasoning, to be, bf 
biM ver^ make and Mtate, drawn mto unavoidable error? 

JleNidcN all thiM, let any man try to conceive in \m own 
mind the poMiibility of bringing about a general and uni- 
venial hapnine|M upon any other foiling, ttian the concur- 
rence of ail things, in one general and uniform coume, to 
one great and important end ; let any man try to conceive 
thiM, i nhy, and be will find it in vain. If the fuundatioa 
of universal happine^M be, every being** finding iti»elf ia 
auch circumatancea aa beat auita ita nature and atate, ia it 
poHMible that every being ahouhl find itaelf in tbeae cir* 
cumatancea, if everv being a4;ti;d a part unauital/le to ito 
nature and >(tate f Un the contrary, a deviation from thai 
conduct which auita a reaaonable nature, ia the vtiry del- 
nition of m<iral evil ; and every deviation tenda to pro* 
duce diaorder and unhappineaa ; and every leaa^^r degree 
of auch deviation tenda to draw on greater, and thia de« 
viation into irregularity would in the end produce univer* 
aal utdiappineaa, but that it ia over-ruled by auperior Wia- 
doin and Uoodneaa. Be tbat, inatcaU of the aopbiatjcid 
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tablisb one much more just, " That the smallest irregu- 
laritti'9, unrest rained, and encouraged, tend to produce 
DDiversal eonfiision and misery." 

In coii';r(jiie[iee of ihc above account of the true foun- 
dwitin of liappiness, it is plain tbat diiferent natures will 
rpqtiirr n dilfcrcnt pnjvision for their happiness. The mere 
animal will want only what is neeessary for the support of 
tlie inilividiial, and the species. Whatever is superaddeil 
to that, will be round superfluous and uscltss, and will 
go unenjiiyed by the animal. But for a higher nature, such 
Si ihiit of man, uni>ther soil of apparatus must be pro- 
vided. Inasmuch as he partakes of the animal, as well as 
the r&tional na.tui-e, it is niuiii he cannot be completely 
liappy with aprovison made for only one half of his nature. 
Hf will tlierefore need whatever may be requisite for the 
support and comfort of the body, as well as for the im- 
proTcmcnl of the mind. For the happiness of an angel, or 
other superior power, a provision greatly superior, ui 
more siihlime, than all that we can conceive, may be n 
ceasary. And the higher the nature, the more noble 
liappiness it i;^ capable of. The perfect happiness enjoy* 
by the Supreme Being is the neeessary consequence 
me Kbsohitc and unlimited perfection of his nature. 

The s-inrcnie mind, in laying the plan of an univei 
must evitlcntly have proposed a general scheme, whiclt' 
shouhl take ui all the various oi-tters of being ; a scheme in 
vbich all, or as many as possible of the particulurs should 
Mmctu happiness, but in such a manner, as that the hap- 
less of the whole should he consistent with timt of inai- 
fiduals, ami thHl of individuals, with that of the whole, and 
with the nature of things, or mure properly, with the Di- 
vine Keclitude. \Ve rannnt imagine Infinite Wisdom pro- 
pofiin^ a particular scheme fur every individual, when the 
rnd might be gaintd by a general one. Fur, to gain various 
eintfi by one means, is a proof of wisdom. As, on the con- 
Iniiyt to have recnuvse to dilTerent means, to gain un end, 
which might have been obtained by one, is ol wcBkness. 

liCt the universal plan of things have been what it would, 
» evident, that, in order to general and universal ^ter- 
'ieD,it b absolutely neccstsary, that in general, all tliiDj — ' 
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inanimate, animate, and rational, concur in one design, t&d 
eo-oporate, in a regular and uniform manner, to carrj on 
the grand view. To suppose any one part or member to be 
left out of the general scheme, left to itself, to proceed at 
random, is absurd. The consequence of such an error 
must unavoidably be, a confusion in the grand machineiy, 
extending as far as the sphere of such a part or member 
extended. And it is probable tliat no created bein|, espe- 
cially of the lowest ranks, has extensive enough views of 
things to know exactly the part it ought to act : it is plain, 
that proper means and contrivances must have been used 
by Ilim who sees through the whole, for keeping thoN 
b<Mngs to their proper sphere, and bringing tbem to per- 
form their respective parts, so as to concur to the penee* 
tion and happiness of the whole. 

The inanimate is the lowest part of the creation, or the 
lowest order of being. As it is of itself incapable of bap* 

{iness, it is plain that all it is fit for, is to contribute to tne 
appiness of beings capable of enjoying it. To make in- 
animate matter perform its part in the grand scheme, 
nothing will answer, but superior power or force, as, by 
the very supposition of its beine inanimate, it is only capt- 
iblc of being acted upon, not of acting. So that every mo- 
tion, every tendency to motion, in every single atom of 
matter in the universe, must be affected by the ajgency of 
some living principle. And without being acted by some 
living principle, no one atom of matter in the universe 
could have cnanged its state from motion to rest, or from 
rest to motion } but must have remained for ever in die 
Mate it was first created in. 

The Supreme Mind being, as we have seen universally 
present in every point of infinite space, where there is or 
js not, any created being, material, or. immaterial, must 
be intimately present to every atom of matter, and every 
spiritual being, throughout the universe. His power is, as 
we have seen, necessarily infinite, or irresistible ; and his 
wisdom perfect. It is therefore evidently no more, nor so 
much, for a Being, endowed with such an advantageous 
superiority over the material creation, to actuate the 
vast universe, as for a man to move his finger or eye-lid. 
His presence extendmg through i^ifinituoe, j^uts evtiy 
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fttom of WAttfr in the universe within his re»ch. His 
power being in^esistible, enables him to wield the most 
enormous masses, as whole planets at once, with any de* 
gree of rapidity, with as little difficulty, or rather infinite- 
ly less» than a man can the lightest balL And his wfedom 
being absolutely perfect, he cannot but know exactly in 
vrhat manner to direct, regulate, and actuate, the whole 
material machine of the world, so as it may the best an- 
swer his various, wise, and noble purposes. And it is 
certain, that all the motions and revolutions, all the ten* 
dencies and inclinations, as they are commonly, for w*ant 
of better terms, called; all the laws of nature, the cohe- 
sioQ of bodies, the attraction and gravitation of planets, 
efflux of light from luminous bodies, with all the la%^'$ tliey 
are subject to, must be finally resolved into the action of 
the Supreme Being, or of bemgs employed by him, what- 
ever intervening instrumentality may be made use of. 
^Thus the inanimate creation is wrought to the Divine pur- 
pose by superior power, or force. 

To bring the animal, irrational natures to perform their 
part in the sjeneral scheme, it \**as necessary to endow 
them witli a few strong and powerful inclinations, or ap- 
petites, which should from time to time solicit tliem to 
ease the pain of desire by gratifying them ; and to give 
them capacity enough to consult their own preservation 
by means fit for the purpose, which are easilj* found. Be- 
sides instinct, they seem to be endowed with a kind of 
faculty in some measure analogous to our reason, which 
restrains and regulates instinct, so that we observe, they 
show something like thoudit and sagacity in their pursuit 
of their gratifications, and even show some traces of re- 
flection, gratitude, faithfulness, and the like. Their appre- 
hensions oeing but weak, and their sphere of action nar- 
row, they have it not ^uei*ally in their power, as crea- 
tures of superior capacities, and endowed with extensive 
liberty, to go out of the tract prescribed them, and run 
into irregularity. By these means, the brute creatures are 
worked to the Divine purpose, and made to fill their sub- 
ordinate sphere, and contribute, as far as that extends, 
to the regularity, perfection, and happiness of the whole* 

We come now to what we reckon me third rank of be- 

SI* 
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ingi the rtiimml crettton : which muMt likewife, •eeorl' 
ing to the DHrine fcbeme. concur with the crtber Dtmy ii 
n4 OOBtribate in their ^bere to the perfection aoo bf* b 
pioeii af the unirenNiI ijrftem. p 

The rational world being the part the moet neceiMnr, 
and of die ^reatett importance, a» their bappinet* wa#tM 
principal new the Supreme Being muiit hare bad b the 
creation^ their concurrence in what can the least be dif* 
penied with* Should the idiole material iyirtem run to 
niin : should suni be lost in eternal darkness ; jrianets tsd [ 
comets rush out, on all sides, into the infinite expanse ; m ' 
the fixed stars leave their stations, and dasli against ens 
another ; and should an unirersal sentence of amiihilatioa 
be passed upon the animal world ; the destruction of both 
the inanimate and animal creation would not be so great 
a disturbance of the Dirine scheme, would not be sacb 
an important breach of the general order and regubritj 
necessanr to universal perfection and happhiess, as a ge* 
neral defect of concurrence or irreaularitjr and opposition, 
in the rational world, for whose nappiness, the mferior 
creation was brought into being, ana whose happincis, 
should it totalljr miscanrjry would totally defeat the iHfine 
acbeme. 

ascnoif in. 

O/tki Jfaiwt afMrnit and hmorMiy i/thi 8»uL 

In order to understand what it is (or our species to coo* 
cur, in a proper mumetf with the Divine scheme, and to 
observe what wise means have been contrived by the Di* 
vine wisdom and goodness, for bringing us to the requWte 
concurrence in consistence with our nature and stale, it 
will be necessary to consider a little the human nature and 
character. 

It is commonly said, that we understand matter better 
than spirit ; that we know less of our souls than cf oar 
bodies. But this is only a vulaar error. And the truth ii^ 
that we know nothing of the mtemal substance of either 
one or the other. But we know enough of the properties 
and state of both, to know how to seex the good in both) 
would we but act according to Qur knowledge. 
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, liat wlitch raises the human make above the brute 
Katuf es, is our having capacities, which enable us to take 
more extensive views, and penetrate farther into the na- 
tures and cunnexions of things, than inferior creatures ; 
oar having a faculty of abstract reflections ; so that we can 
■t pleasure call up to our minds any subject we have for- 
Dteriy known, which, for aught that appears, the inferior 
creatures cannot do, nor excite in themselves the idea 
of an absent object, but what their senses, either directly 
orindirectly, recalls to their memory ; and lastly, that we 
are naturally, till we come to be debauched, more masters 
of our passions and appetites, or more free to choose and 
refuse, than the inferior creatures. 

It is impossible to put together any consistent theory 
of our nature, or slate, without taking in the thought of 
our h«ing intended for immortality. If we attempt to 
think of our existence as terminating with this life, all is 
abrupt, confused, and unaccountable. But when the pre- 
sent is considered as a state of discipline, and introduc- 
tion to endless improvement hereafter; though we can- 
not say that we see through the whole scheme, we yet 
see so much of wisdom and design, as to lead us to con- 
clude with reason, that the whole is contrived in the most 
proper manner for gaining the important end of prepairag 
us for itiimoital happiness and glory. 

And that it is reasonable to believe our species, formed 
for immortality, will appear first, by considering the na- 
ture of the mind itself, which is indeed, properly speak- 
ing, the being ; for the body is only a system of matter 
iimabited and actuated by the living spirit. 

That tbe mind may, in a dependance upon the Infinite 
Author of life and being, continue to exist after the dis- 
solution of the body, there is no reason to question ; for 
individuality and indiscerpibiiity being inseparable pro- 
perties of mind, it is plain that a mind can die only by 
Bimihilation. But no one can show that there is any con- 
nexion between death and annihilation. On the contrafT, 
the mortal body itselfis certainly not annihilated at deatn, 
nor any way altered in its essence, only its condition and 
circumslauces are not tbe same as when animated br 
t living principle, which is also the case cf the z 
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But f ftbe mind hi- a pt-ineipk;, oripmMy cmjntbli^ oftbooj^t 
Mild mjlf'tnoiion^hv tin own naturi;; it rolloH'% thai linnf, 
for any thin;; wi; krinw, think and act in on<; f^tati; a^wdi 
aji an^Hh^r ; in a future m well m in th«; pn$i»eifi« If it 
vfttfH pifmhUi to conceive of a mati^rial, thinkin^^ ami tdP 
niovinc; principle, which in a flat contradiction, inactiritjr 
beine nMcparable from the idea of matter : yet it wottid 
not thence follow, that the thinkin;^ principle mini lose ill 
exi«itence at the diMM>lution of the grfnm body« The mth 
ral proofti for the future existence of the human spe* 
rit^ would still remain in force, whether we were con- 
f^idered as embodied spirits, or as mere hi^dy* Nor i$ 
there any contra<liction in the i<lea of an immortal body, 
any more than of an immortal spirit ; nor is any being 
immortal, but by dependance on the Divine Hupportiftf 
Power. Nor does the noti(m of the possibility of a faetf 
ly of thinkinjj;, supera<lded to matter, at all eflTeel the 
point in ouestion. Thou^i^h it is certain, that a pretended 
system oi matter, with a thinking fa<;ulty, must either be 
nothini; more than matter animati.'d by spirit, or a sub* 
stance of a <|uite opposite nature to all that we odlinatr 
ter, about which we cannot reason, bavin/; no ideas of it 
Farther, we have reasim to conclude, that the body de* 
)>ends on the mind for life and motion ; not the mind oa 
the body. We find, that the mind is not impaired by the 
loss of whole limbs of the body ; that the mind is often 
very active when the body is at rest ; that the mind cor- 
rects the errors presenti^u to it throti^h the senses ; that 
even in the decay, disorder, or totalsuspension of the 
senses, the mind is effected just as she might be expeet- 
ed to be, when obliged U) use outward instruments, and 
to have wrong representations, and false impressions for- 
ced upon her, or when deprived of all traces, and quite put 
out of her element : for, the case of persons intoxicated 
with liqtior, or in a dream, or raving in a fever, or distract- 
ed, all which have a resemblance to one another, may be 
conceived of in the following manner : The mind, or think- 
ing beinje, which at present receives imjiresstons only bf 
means of the material organ of the bram, and the senses 
through which intelligence is communicated into the 
brain ; the mind; I say, being at present confined to a^ 
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within the iliiik cell of the briun, and to receive very 
J iiiipi-fTLiniorm frum it, ivliicti is a r.onsequciicf of a 
law of nnture, to us ine\|ilicablo ; may be exactly in lbs 
mm>' maniiei- ull'i-cteil hv the imnrcssions maitc on tbe 
brain by a disease, or olner accidental cajisit, as if ibey 
Wrrc riirtilf liy siirne real LXternal object. For example, 
if in a violent fever, oi- a fi-enny, Hit- suine impressions be, 
by a preternatural flow of llie animal 9nirits, made on ilie 
retina of ilie eye, as would be made iftlie persoa was to 
be in a field of baltlf, where two armies were engaged ; 
taA if ill tbe snine time it banpcncd, that by the same 
_JTf^"" tbe same impressions should be made on the au- 
lOry nerve, as would be made if ibe perBun were witb- 
Qiearinc of the noise ofdruras, tbe clangour of trumpets, 
ll'tbc snouts of men ; bow ibould the spiritual being, 
mured as she is in her dark cell, and unused to such a 
Wption us this, bow should we know it was a deception 
f mnre than an Imliiin, who bad never seen a picture, 
old find at the lirst view, that tbe canvass was really flat, 
' tilotigh it appeared to exhibit a landscape of several miles, 
in extent? It is therefore conceivable that the mind may 
be Btroiicly and forcihly allectcd by a material system, 
without bein^; ilaelf material. And that tbe mind is not 
materiid, appears farther, in that she abstracts herself from 
the body when she would apply most closely to thought ; 
that the soul is capable of purely abstract ideas, as of rec- 
titude, order, virtue, viee, and the like ; to ivbich matter 
{bmiBbes no archetype, nor has any connexion with them; 
(bat it is aflected by what is confessedly not matter, «s 
ibe sense of words heard, or rend in books, which if it 
vere material could not be ; which shows our minds to be 
quite dilferent beings from the body, and naturally inde- 
pendent of it ; that we can conceive of matter in a way 
which we caimot of spirit, and contrariwise ; matter being 
atiU to he, without any contradiction, conceived of as di- 
visible and inactive ; whereas it is impossible to apply those 
ideas to spirit, without a direct absonlily, which shows, 
that the mind ia tbe same conscious, indivisible, identical 
beinf!, tliougli the bndy is subject to continual change, 
kdditiun, and diminution; that the mind continues to tm- 
' 1 the most noble and valuable acconiplisbmeol 
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when the body is going fast to decay ; that, even tde m(H 
ment before the dissolution of the body, the vigour of die 
mind seems often wholly unimpaired ; that the interests 
of the mind and body are always differcnty and often op- 
posite, as in the case of being obliged to give up life for 
truth. These considerations, attended to duly, show, that I 
we have no reason to question the possibility of the lirine 
principle's subsbting auter the dissolution of the materiil 
vehicle. 

As to the difficulty arising from the consideration of the 
close connexion between tne body and soul, and the im- 
pressions made by the one upon the other, which has led 
some to question whether thev arc in reality at all distinct 
beings, it is to be remembered, that this connexion, which 
is absolutely necessary in the present state, is wholly ow- 
ing to the divine disposal, and not to any likeness, much 
less sameness, of the thinking, intelligent agent, with the 
gross corporeal vehicle. If it had so pleased the Author 
of our bemg, he could have fix^d such a natural connex- 
ion between our minds and the moon or planets, that 
their various revolutions and aspects might have affected 
us in the same manner as now the health or disorder of 
our bodies does. But this would not have the moon and 
planets a part of us. No more do the mutual impressions, 
made reciprocally by the mind and body, prove them to 
be the same, or that the human nature is all body, es- 
pecially considering tliat as already observed : In many 
cases we evidently perceive an independency and differ^ 
ence between them. 

It cannot be pretended that there is any absurdity in 
conceiving of the animating principle as existing even 
before conception in the womb, nor of a new union com- 
mencing at a certain period, by a fixed law of nature, be- 
tween it and a corporeal vehicle, which union may be sup- 
posed to continue, according to certain establisned laws 
of nature, for a long course of years ; and may be broke, 
or dissolved in the same regular manner ; so that the sys- 
tem of matter, to which the animating principle was united, 
may be no more to it than any other system of matter. 

It is remarkable, that all livmg creatures, especially our 
species, on their first appearance in life, seem at a loss, as 
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wind was not, in the infant state, quite engaged and 
1 to its new vehicle, and, ihereloiv could nut com- 
and wield it properly. Sleep, iniiriu old age, sevei^ 
*ss, and fainting, seem, aecoitling to certain establish- 
ITS oi nature, pai^tlv to loosen or relax the union be- 

the living principle, the mind, and the material 
e ; and, as it wei*^, to set them at a gn-ater distance 
one another, or make them more indiflerent to one 
er, as if, (so to speuk,) almost beyond the sphere of 
nother's attraction. Death is noihing more than the 
dissolution of this tie, occasioned, in a natural way, 
ne alteration in the material frame, not in the mind ; 
^by that which formed the nexus, or union, whatever 
nay be, is removed or dist^ngaged. It is probablei 
he anxiety and distress, under which the mind com-- 
r feels itself, at death, is owing rather to the manner 
process of the dissolution, than to the dissolution 
: for we observe that verv aged persons, and mfants, 
die without a struggle. The union between soul and 
. being already weak, is easily dissolved : and if 
be, as it seems, a partial dissolution of this union, 
setting the mind and body at a greater distance from 
jiother, the reason why it gives no disturbance, is, 
t comes on in such a manner a3 not forcibly to tear 
ces, but gently to relax the ligatures, whatever the^r 
between the material and spiritual natures. That 

is an analogy between sleep and death is e\ident« 
observing that sleep sometimes goes on to death, as 
thai*gic cases, and m the effects of strons^ opiates ; 
t is remarkable that the life of a person who nas ta- 
oo large a dose of opium, cannot be saved but by 
ily waking him ; as if the mutual action of the mind 
body upon one another was the medium of the 
1 ; and that, if their mutual action upon one another 
^s to be lessened to a certain degree, they become 
'erent to one another, and the union between tbein 
^s of course, as two companions walkmg together in 
ark may come to lose one another by dropping tlieir 
ersation, and keeping a profound silence, 
is probable that the condition in which the mind, iiist 
igaged fi'om the body, feels itself, is very much like 



to that or drrnming ; nil cmiruBion, miCcrtainiy, uul iaOh 
hcivnce. t>f iil>-a-;; mhI itiat, in «>Hni; measure, likelht 
iaiaiii mind iiiwly rater«if ii|mn a state ivholly unkji>i«ni, 
it tintls itMtiir gn-nliy at a luaa, and exerts itaetf with iiiiu^ 
tiiliirulty and dbadvantagi;, tili n litlk' time and habilifuir 
lifiea it ftir n n»rw uiil utitried scene o( action.* 

li'tbn true act^nuiilurtbe human imtuie be, that the ^n* 
rilual, active, thinkinj; priiicijilc is united to a subtile «tu^ 
real vehicle, wbusc re.sidence in in the brain, and ibe dsilli 
ia the depsrtnreorthesoul and spirit framthi- body; nbidl 
wat tbe ni>tioii o( ibe Platonic Hhilosu)ihci-K and JanA 
rabbii, and seenirt to be countenanced by the apostleP* 
if tbiM be tbc true account of the human mnkc, then.' 
dlffiuulty in comeiving the posiibility of tbe niind'n tl 

1 tog and aetine in a 8tHlc of total Reparation from the 

~~erreHtnal boiiy, notwilhatandinH: the aeetning diffiouT^-. 
k HUBpentiiun of thought in praTound sleep, or in S uitik 
' ; (or (be emb'iclied atij sermrule slates ore W MWf 
liferent, there is no reasoning bom one to tbe (rtber on 
Wvery point. It may he iniputtsible for the mind, wltUt 
ioipriauDed in Ibe body, in a great disorder of tbe Buisiil 
4rame, to Join ideati to^etlier, for want of its traces in ibe 
brain, and other itnplementa of reasoning, to which it b^ 
«ll along been arciislumed, and which it cannot do mtlh 
VUl ; and yel it may be poHxihh' for the name mind, whu 

,.. {reed from its dark prison, to go to work in a quite dilfe- 
lent manner, to receive iiniirttssions iminedJutely from the 
objects ibemHelves, which it received before by the iiilBi- 
Tention of the srnse^^, and to contrive for itself incn^orii^ 
traces, nn<l the other necessary apparatusfor iiii [. I 
in a much more perfect inAoiier. It may thi i 
{lenetrate into the internal aubsUmce, and < 

hininute arrangement uf tbe smaUcbt corpuscle b < ' 

* Ths luitlior li not uhkoitd to cniifnu Ibol he am* Ihlaki hi* fdfMT I 
.ptnlou cuncernlng the slate or the tleiii]. oi repreurnteil In Itnfli (lut- I 
^pht, crronenaB ; lliough he chtHiae* uot to liwt Ilir l«vl on llml ih' I 
jount J IhlnkliiK it hnrdly l»ir In l(!H«n Iho mt"-- "'' 'i-nn-T rliti""' 't • 

idding lo wcc«fiillri(f onu wh*I ■■ boHcr IhIiI '■■■\ i . 

publliillioiin TliFnii1linri>iiiiwhiolln*blati>ilii: >'..., i . . . 

to hliTbeiifyor Religion, mire r«lonBl,M will , .' 

'^■ ((■aFntll)' rcRxlvpil nollun iif the loul'i hrm 
' lUtncM itnd (iLllvily Wlwxatl il«*lh orid rMiirrriiiinii [| i< » pfiini at \ 

V ivneaiUion, no wny inMeriiilly Klfectlnj aiUi«r la'' 
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■Bnateriiil systems. By applying ils ductile xad delicate 
■Mtide, wUich may be considered as all sensalinn, all 
eye, all ears, and touch ; it may accurately take off, not 
only the real form, but the internal nature and state of 
things, nith all their properties, and present ihein to the 
immediate intuition uf the perceptive principle, just a^ 
tliey are in themselves ; wliereas, at present, the mind an- 
preiiends tilings only as the dull and imperfect bodily 
senses exhibit them to it. It may be able to eontiact itself 
to tile examination ofthe internal structure of the body of 
the minutest animalcule ; and it may, as it goes on to im- 
prove and Fnlai^e its powers, come to such a perfection as 
to diffuse its actual presence and intelligence ucer a king" 
Aota, or round the vvfaole globe, so as to perceive all that 
piBses in every spot on the face of it. It may enter into, 
and examine the sublime ideas which are treasured up id 
Uiemindofan angel,andasnow, by perusing a book, it ac- 
quires new views, and by slow degrees perfects those it had 
before acquired ; so it may hereafter attain such a capacity 
orcomprebensinn, asto be able to take off, at one intuition, 
i whole new science. Thus new powers and faculties, 
for which we have at present no names, may be forever 
miiiging up in the mind, which will ever find a new em- 
ployment in examining anfl inquiring into truth; for the 
object of the mind is infinile. 

That our species should have another state to enter 
apen, wholly different from the present, is so far from be- 
ing unreasonable to expect, thaF it is analogous to the 
whole scheme of nature : for there is no species, as far as 
we know, that do not live in different successive states, 
fim to instance only the insect Uibe^ many of that species, 
besides their animalcule slate, before they be propagated 
feom the male, in which they differ in nothing from the 
whole animal creation, appear tust as eggs, and afterw-arda 
■5 living reptiles, capable of molion and feeding; then 
they enter upon their nymph or aurelia slate, and con- 
tinue for several months, as it were, coffinetl up in their 
slougb, and totally insensible. At last they burst their 

t'son, expand their wings, and fly away in the shape of 
Uerflies, dragonflies, or other winged insects, according 
their several speciea. This succeseioe of states, of wbicP 
TOL. I. 23 
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the last 18 the most perfect, has been considered as em- 
bleniatical of our mortal life, our intermediate state, and 
resurrection to immortality. 

But the must irrefragable proofs for the future imnior* 
tality of the human species, separate from those which 
revelation yields, are taken from the consideration of the 
perfections of the IVIaker and Govcnior of the world, who 
desiens all his works according to infinite wisdom and 
goodness, and according to the irue state of things. No 
one can suppose that a God of truth would have allowed 
that a whole order of rational creatures should, b^ any 
means whatever, be misled into a universal persuasion of 
a state for which they never were intended : for it is evi- 
dent, that if we arc not formed for a future immoilal state, 
we can have no more concern with any thing beyond 
death, than with the world in the moon, and consequent- 
ly, our whole business being with the present Ufa, it is not 
to be supposed, that our infinitely wise Creator v/ould have 
suffered our attention to i)a\c been taken oil from it, by 
our being led into the notion of &ny other ; much less that 
our whole species should bo iiTcsislibly pnsserscd with 
the same useless and hurif;il delusion : no.* tliat he would 
have universally impressed their minds with a false no- 
tion of an account to be hereafter given of all their 
thoughts, v'ords, ancl actions. Had he wanted them to 
conform fhen»selves to his general scheme of the govern- 
ment in the world, he could have brought that about, and 
certainly would, by any other means, rather than by suf- 
fering them to be misled into a serii's of groundless ima- 
ginations and delusions. Nor would ths infinitely-wise 
Creator have given us these vast and insatiate desires after 
endless Improvement in knowledge, this reach of thouebt, 
which expatiates througli creation, and extends itself be- 
yond the limits of the universe : nor would he have fired 
our souls with the proupect of an endless existence for 
carrying on those improvements, only to curse us with a 
cruel disappointment. Nor would he have made the hu- 
man soul for himself; fixed its desires and wishes upon 
the cnjoynient of his own perfections ; drawn and engaged 
it to love, admire, and breathe after the fmition of him ; 
raised it to this lofty height of ambition only to throw it 
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down, baffled and disappointed, into a state of insensibili- 
tj and annihilation, ^or would be bave formed the mind 
with a capacity for continual advances in goodness, and 
nearer approaches to himself, only to give us an oppor- 
tunity of fitting ourselves to the future state of perfec- 
tion and happiness, to which, according as we approached 
nearer and nearer, we should approach nearer and nearer 
to the tota} disappointment of all our labours and all our 
hopes, and find tbe whole at last to have been no other 
than a golden dream. 

The only reason why any one has recourse to artifice 
and deceit, is, that he has not sagacity enough to gain his 
ends by proceeding in a fair and open manner. \V hoever 
is master of his scheme, has no need of tricks and arts to 
compass his designs. And who will dare to affirm, that 
Infinite Wisdom had no way of bringing about his impor- 
tant designs for the good of his universe, but by deluding 
his reasonable creatures, or sutTering them to be univer- 
sally deluded, which is the same, into the belief of a future 
Utopia.^ We know of nothing in nature analogous to 
this. W^hatever our species, or any other, are liable to be 
mistaken in, is owing to the mere imperfection of sense 
and understanding, unavoidable m beings of inferior rank : 
but we have no idea of a whole species irresistibly led in<- 
to a positive error, especially of such consequences a? 
that of the expectation of a future state, if it were an er- 
ror. And here it is highly worthy of remark, that it is not 
the weak, the short-sighted, and the ignorant part of the 
human kind that are most inclinable to the persuasion of 
the immortality of the soul, as might have been expected 
were it an error; but quite otherwise- While the most 
sordid, degenerate, and barbarous of the species have 
overlooked, or not been sufficiently persuaded of it ; the 
wisest and greatest of mankind have been believers and 
teachers of this important doctrine ; which shows it in a 
light wholly unaccountable, if it be supposed an error. 

The irregular distribution of happiness and misery in 
the present state renders it highly probable, that this is 
only a part, not the whole of the Divine economy, with 
respect to our species. 

Do we not find, that in the present state, the highest 
i^gvcc of goodness i<, in some ««se!^ ^XVe\A^^ ^^onL^^ 



, inliappitipsft ? Fur tliiiii^li viiluc must, in g 

nJ, T)c own«d to be tUe likelieal means for procuring bip^ ' 
pioFSs in tlic pri»tnt, ns wrll ns futures state ; yt:t tliere art 
Aumeriiiis exceptions to this rule. I appeal to the'expttD* 
^BiDce of every man wbo, from a courso of tlioUEhtlGtsnest 
^^■h] libertintstn, bas liuil tliv h&ppin(!89 to be Drought 10 
^^pme concern abnut the intercstg ot futurity, whether bs 
^^Voos not HOW suQer a ibouisml limfs ninrc of t)ie BDf^uiab 
' of remorse, from a reflection of the least failure, than ho 
did formerly for the grossest enormities. If so, it is evi- 
dent that impi-ovetnent in virtue brings with it such & di> 
~*ic8cy of sentiment aa must often brtak in upon the Iran- 
^ilityof the minil, &nd produce an uneasiness to wbirb 
= hardened sinner is wliolly a stranger. So that in tlib 
inue U'c see, that virtue is not in the presvut life lu 
n reward, wliicb infers the necessity of a future reward 
I a lifo to come. 

L Nor is (he permission of persecution or tyninny, ^y 
bich the best of miuikind iUwnyssuflertbenio~< <^> ' 
Vie wickedness reigns triumphant, at all n-i 
ph the goodness of the universal Govemfu 
toting but that of a future state, wheivin the suil : . ;^ . 
which the mere incapacity of resisting, or the strict adiic 
rence to truth, has exposed ntutlitudeii of the sperics, of 
the best of the species, shall be suitably made up fur. 
When an ^lexanaer, or a Caaar, is let loose upon his fcl- 
low creatures, when he pours desolation, like a deluge, 
over one side of the globf, and plunges half the buniui 
.ipocies in a sea of their own blood, wliat must he the 
whole amount of the calamity sulTcred by millions, incolr- 
ed in the various woes of war, of which great mimbeti 
uust be of the tender ses, and hflplcss age ! What must 
* B the terror of those wbo dread the hour when the nicr- 
less savaze, habiluated to seems of cruelly, will giro 
rders to his hellhounds to begin the general masiiacrc ? 
Hhal the carnage when it is begun f IVlcn slaugbtereA'~^ 
|eaps in tlie st)«eta and fields ; women ravished ojid ^ 
Ipred before their husband's faees ; children dashed aj 
i v/tAU in sight of their parents ; eitien wrapt in fla 
be shouts of the conquerors ; the groans oi the d^ 
p gbasOy Ti»age3 of lae dead ; uiitvcmU horror, n ' 
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Snd desolation : all to gain a spot of ground, an useless 

Bitdiliou of revenue, or even tlie visionary salisfactioo of a 

euunding name, to swell the pride of a ivrelched worm, 

wlio will liiinself quickly sink among the heaps his furv has 

made, himself a prey to the universal leveller of manUiid. 

And what is all history full of but such horrid scenes as 

these ? lias not auihttton or supet^tition set mankind, in 

II mU agts and nations, in arms against one another ; turned 

■^Ka wot'ld into a genei'al shambles, and fattened every soil 

^^^^^fllaughttred thousands f 

^^■The blood thirsty inquisitor, who has grown gray in the 

BHfovice of the inotlicr of abominations, who has lung made 

' it his boast, that none of her priests has brouglil so many 

fauadredi) of victims to her horrid altars os himself; (he 

i Venerable butcher sils on his bench. The helpless inno- 
cent is brought bound fi-om his dungeon, where no voice 
of comfort is heai-d, no friendly eye glances compas^on ; 
where damp and stench, perpetual darknes'^, and hurrid 
silem-e reign, except when orokcii by the echo of his 
,| groans ; where months and years have been languish- 
I <^d out in want of all that nature requires ; an outc&st 
from family, from friends, from ease and affluence, and 
:' K pleasant habitation, fi-oin the blessed light of l^e 
woild. He kneels ; he weeps ; he begs for pity j he sues 
I for mercy hy the love of Ood, and by the bowelsofhii- 
inanily. Already cruelly exei-cised by toilore, nature 
chudders at the thought of repeating the dreadful sufTcn- 
inga, Diider which she had almost sunk before. He pro- 
tests his innocence ; he calls heaven to witness for him; 
ftod implores the Divine power to touch the flinty heart, 
which all his cries and tears cannot move. The unfeeling 
monster lalks of heresy, and profanation of his cursed su- 
perstition. His furious zeal for priestly power and a world- 
"^ehnreh slops his car against the meliiug voice of a 
Blow-creature prostrate at his feel. And the terror ne- 
isaiy to be kept up among the blinded votaries, renders 
lelly a proper instrument of religious slavery. The 
dumb executioners sti^p bim of his rags ; the raek is pre- 
pared ; the ropes are extended ; the wheels ore dnven 
round ; the bloody whip and bissing pincers tear the 
luivering tiesh from the oones; ihc pullies raise iiiial 
^ 24* ' 
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the roof; ihe sinews crack; the joints are torn asunder i 
the pavement swims in blood. The hardened minister rf 
infemal cruelty sits unmoved. His heart has long beea 
steeled against compassion. He listens to the groans, ha 
▼icws the strong convulsive panes, when nature shrinks, 
and struggles, and agonizing pam rages in every pore. 
He counts the heart-rending snrieks of a fellow*createe 
in torment, and enjoys his anguish with the calmnesacf 
one who views a nhilosophical experimient ! The wretchn 
ed victim expires Dcfore him. He feels no movement, but 
of vexation at being deprived of his prey before he had 
sufficiently glutted his hellish fury. He rises. No thunder 
roars. No li^htnine blasts him. He goes on to fill up the 
measure of his wickedness. He lives out his days in ease 
and luxury. He goes down to the grave gorged with the 
blood of the innocent ; nor does the earth cast up again 
bis curspd carcass. 

Can any one think such scenes would be suffered to be 
acted in a world, at the head of which sits, enthroned, in 
supreme majesty, a Beine of infinite goodness and perfect 
justice, who hi^ only to give his word, and such monstcn 
would be in an instant driven by his thunder to the centre x 
(*an any one think that such proceedings would be suffisrea 
to pass unpunished if there was not a life to come, a day 
appointed for rewarding every man according to his works? 

Some have thought, that part of the arguments for the 
immortality of the human soul, being applicable to inferi- 
or natures, mi^ht be said to prove too much, and therefore 
to prove nothmg. For that the unequal allotment of ha{>- 
piness and misery among the brute creatures seem to re- 
4[uu*e, that tho^e who have suffered unjustly in this state, 
should have such sufferings compensated to them in some 
future existence. 

This difficulty is easily got over, if we consider, 'fint| 
that the sufferings of the inferior creatures are, so to speak, 
only naomentary ; whereas, foreboding fears, and cutting 
reflections, increase human miseries a thousand fold ; which 
greatly abates the necessity of a future existence to make 
up for what they may have suffered here. Besides, justice 
does not require that any species of creatures be wholly 
.exempted froo) suffeiuig ; but only, that upon Ibe wb«la^ 



It creatures have it in ihcir powei' lo Ijc ga 

, that h, tlial ihey have in their power a greater 
e of happiness than misery. If any one thinks it most 
, that all creatures, unce introduced into exi^t- 
, are to be continued in being, till they deserve, by 
rv«rse wickedness, to be annihilated ; and thai, as me- 
' i substances, which seem to us to perish, are only 
dpated into small invisible parts, so tlie spirits of alt 
iving creatures, at death, are only removed into another 
state; if any one, I say, thinks he sees reason to believe the 
immortality, in a succession of states, of all living crea- 
tures, I do not see that my subject obliges me to confutj 
such an opinion. 

Though the distinguishing character of a man isreaas 
it is evident, that reason does not in general prevail ii 
present state ; but on the contiaiy, vice, and folly, i 
madness, seem to be most of what this world was made 
for, if itbe (he whole of man. And surely, such an eco- 
nomy is not worthy to be asciibed to an infinitely wjse 
Creator. Is it a dcjiign worthy of Infinite Goodness to 
dace into (ting a species lo be continued for several l| 
sand ycai-s, to liarass and massacre one another, and ti 
to sink again into the earth, and fatten it with their carca^ 
63? The Creator cffli never be supposed to have produced 
beings on purpose for sufiering, and to be losers by 
their existence, without any fault of iheir own. Upon this 
footing, tbe brute creatures would have eminently the ad- 
vantage of our species. Bnt it is veiy improbable, thrit 
the Bcniticent Author of nature has taken more care, and 
made a better provision f:ir the inferior creatures than for 
us. And still more unlikely, tliat lie has given ibe advan-^ 
tage upon the whole to the most wonliless part of oup 
^ecies, and exposed tbe best of mankind to unavuidablR 
id ano hardship, as is conspicuously the cagc ia 
feucnerahlc instances in this wurlu : for, in the case of 
nnny and persecution, it is evident, that all that tbe 
lod man has to support him under his cruel sufTeringSr 
I testimony of his conscience; the persuasion of U 
approbation ; and the hope of a future recoiLped 
f honour and happiness fur the pain and shame no v 
tSuivA hcFc. Uul to say there is no future slate of r« 
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bution, is to say, That He, who placed conscience in the 
human breast, did so for the sole puniose of making thd 
best of men the most unhappy ; that He, who most lovet, 
and best knows the sincere and upright, will show no it- 
vour to the sincere and upright, but the contrary ; and 
consequently, that virtue is something woi'se than an emp- 
ty name, being a real and substantial misfortune to its 
most faitliful votary. To say the truth, were the present 
state the whole of the human existence, it is evidenty 
(hat to ^ive up life for the cause of religion, so far from 
being virtue, the highest pitch of viilue, would be di- 
rectly vicious ; because it would be throwing away our 
existence for an absolute nothing. Annihilate the reality 
(»f a future state, and Christianity is a delusion ; conse- 
quently not to be suiTered for. 

There is, there must be, hereafter a state, in which tlie 
presc>nt irrefi;ularities shall be rectified, and defects sup- 
)lied ; in which vice and folly shall universally, by estab- 
ishcd laws of the Divine economy, sink to dismce and 
punishment, and wisdom and virtue, of course^se univer^ 
sally triumphant, and prevail throuehout the uiiverse; for 
it caimot be but that what is suitable to the character of 
the Universal Governor, should have the advantage, upon 
the whole, in a world, of which he i^ tlie absolute ana ix^ 
resistible I^rd ; and that what opposes perfect rectitude, 
armed with Omnipotence, must sooner or lat^r be crush- 
ed before him : for he docs in the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the caKh^ v^hatever seems to 
him good, and none can stay his hand. 

The virtuous and pious soul has, above all, such en« 
dence for its own immortality as it carmot doubt. Puri- 
fied from eveiy sordid desire, purged from every dreg of 
earth, and become wholly spiritual and angelic, whose 
prospects are large, whose views sublime, and whose dis- 
position godlike ; such a soul already feels her own im- 
mortality. Whilst in the body, slie is sensible of her owa 
independence upon the body, and superiority to it. While 
chained to flesh, and imprisuned in clay, she feels within 
herself celestial vigour, declaring her noble origin. At* 
tractcd by the Divine influence which, in degenerate epi^ 
2ait8, is clogged and overpowered by sensual appetite and 
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oordiil jiassion, she raises lui- ile^iirps to that better BorWj 
for wlucli slie was formed. Slie pants for liberty ; sh« 
brenllies after that state of heavenly light and real life 
which suite lier noble powers and elevated disposition ; 
she spreads her in>pattent wing; she piumcs herself for 
flight ; she darts her angelie eye, as it were, athwart eter- 
nity ; her vast imagination already gmsps futurity ; she 
I«Hvcs behind, in thought, this lessening speck of matter, 
tiid all its vanities; she hangs upon the verge of lime, 
DJiU only waits the jjowerful call, which spoke her into 
being, to seize the future world, tlie glories of the resuiv 
rection, to leave those lower regions, and expatiate »t 
luge through boundless space, to view the iuiinensily of 
H&ture, and to soar with choirs of seraphini, to present 
kereelf before the eternal throne. ^^ 



SECTION IT. ^H 

. . I imdMfeailji of l/ir Cnnnerioa bilvr.m tht Behmhvr ^ 
■■■rdj JixtiUi and Ihrir HajipitifB, Dariptiiic t/ie onli/ aieaitifiir Iringing 
ittrat Agtnli viilaiilaiiln la purmt t'irluc. 

Having already seen, that it was nccesaiy to the very 
idea of a perfect system, that there should be a proper 
■ubordi nation, a scale, rising by easy and just degrees, 
of the various ranks of creatures ; it is evident that there 
must have been such a creature as man ; that is, a species 
to fill the place which he possesses ; and it is plain tnal, as 
bis place is immediately above the hjute, and below lh« 
aogielic nature, he could not possibly have been formed 
otherwise than he is. He could nut he superior to "" 
animal rank without having powers and faculties supei 
to theirs. It is that which gives him his suneiioritv 01 
them. Nor could he have been inferior to the angciie or- 
der of beings, without falling short of their powers and 
faculties. It is the very thing which places him buiieath 
iheni, Man, or whatever creature siiduld have been madtt 
to flit up lh(! chasm between the angelic and the animal 
natures, must have been exactly whnt we find our species 
actually is; furwitlioul such n rank as man, the moral 
AjTRipin'trould not have been perfect, con§equentIy could 
not bavo been stall : for it is impossible that an absolute- 
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ly prrfect author should produce an imperfect work: 8« 
that there is no room left to complain that, by creating 
man in such a station, it was necessary he should be eih 
dowed with nobler powers and faculties than the brutes, 
he comes to be put in a more elevated and more preca- 
rious state. It is true that very few of the brutes are likely 
to fail short of the happiness destined for them, baviDg, 
as already obsei-ved, but few chances of missing of it, and 
being more eifectually confined to the track appointed 
them, than it was proper such a creature as man shouM 
be. But is not the immense superiority of happiness to 
which a human mind may, with proper attention, rise, a 
very great overbalance for all the disadvantages our species 
labour under, were there a thousand for one ? Would any 
nian, who had his choice beforehand, whether he wouM 
be of the human or the brute species, deliberately choose 
the latter, in which he knew it was impossible he should 
ever attain any considerable degree of perfection and hap- 
piness, rather than the former, in whicn he was sure, if he 
was not wanting to himself, he might rise to greatness and 
felicily inconceivable ? Would any rational creature make 
lliis absunl choice merely upon the consideration that if 
he was of a species endowed with libeily, it was possible 
he might be ?o foolish as to neglect his own interest, and 
with open eyes run into ruin and misery ? What no rea- 
sonable being would choose, let not presumptuous man 
blame his Maker for not putting in his choice. If man is 
what he ought to be, and is placed where he ought to be, 
what has he to do but to think of filling his station with 
such propriety as is necessary for a reasonable being to 
study, who is desirous of attaining his own perfection and 
h&ppiness in the only way in which they are attainable? 
It the perfect concun*ence of reasonable beings, as well 
as others, wilh the Divine scheme, was necessarj' to the 
very notion of a regular universal system, with an univer- 
sal governor at the head of it ; it was to be expected that 
the final happiness of such beings as should study to con- 
form themselves habitually in disposition and practice to 
the Divine scheme, should, by the positive ordination of 
the Ruler of the world, be closely connected with their 
character aud behaviour \ and if it be impossible to con- 
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teive a plan of universal economy laid by an universal 
and perfect mind, that should not be suitable to his own 
necessary nature and character, but founded in mere ar- 
Utrar}"^ i^ill ; it is likewise impossible to conceive a sys- 
tem in which the habitual conformity of reasonable beings, 
to the grand scheme of the Universal Governor, should not 
naturally, and as it vrere of itself, produce happiness. The 
Divine scheme of government is founded, not in arbitrary 
will ; but in the eternal and unchangeable rectitude of the 
Divine Nature : and tliei-efore it was as much an impos- 
sibility that it should be contrary- to what it is, or that 
conformity to it should finally produce any thing but hap- 
piness, or irregularity any thing but miser}*^ ; as tliat the 
Divine Xature, which is necessarily what it is, should have 
been otherv/ise. So that, till the time comes, when uni- 
versal regularity shall have the same natural tendency to 
promote order, perfection, and happiness, as universal 
conformity to the scheme of the universe ; when the Di- 
Tine Will co*:ics to be directly contrar}' to all the moral 
perfections cf his nature, till impossibilities become pos- 
sible, and direct contradictions the same ; till the time 
comes when all these shall happen, there can be no chance 
for the happiness of any reasoning being, who does not 
study to conform h!s disposition and practice to the gene- 
ral scheme qf the lluler of the world. 

Let daring impious uian bear this and tremble. 
That there is c i*ectituf!e in conduct, which is indepen- 
dent upon conne-'Med happiness, seems so evident, that one 
would wonder i?ow some writers have persuaded them- 
selves, and laboured to persuade others, that the only 
food, or rectitude of an action, is its tendency to produce 
appiness. Afte** what 1 have said to show the natural, as 
well as judicial connexion between virtue and happiness, 
I must declare, that to me it appears evident that recti- 
tude is prior to, and independent upon, all tendency to 
produce happiness. To prove this very briefly, let it be 
proposed to a person, that he have his choice to perform 
some noble action, such as delivering his count r}*, by one 
or two methods, the former of which shall oblige him to 
make use of a piece of dissimulation which shall huit no 
Cteature ; but li* he chooses the latter, he may save his 
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Gountry without the least deviation fi^oni truth. Ought t 
man of i itegrity to hesitate one moment which of (he two 
methods he would choose ? And does not the preference 
of the latter to the former, the consequences of lioth being 
the same, show plainly a rectitude in mere veiticity, inde- 
pendent of its producing happhiess f Again, were a trap 
veller to see some strange sight, which never had been, or 
fjould he seen, by any other, would it not evidently be 
better that he gave an account of it, on his return, exact- 
ly in every circumstance as it really was, than that he 
should in the smallest circumstance deviate from truth; 
though such deviation should have no kind of eflect upon 
any person in the world ? Farther, ?s it not certain, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, that the Supreme Ticing acts al- 
ways from the greatest an<l best motives, and accordine to 
the wisest and most perfect rules, at the same time tliat 
his happiness is, has ooen, and will he, necessarily at all 
moments, from eternity to eternity, the same, unchangea- 
ble, and absolutely perfect, 's the whole rectitude of cre- 
ated beings the purauit of happiness f And is there no 
foundation for Divine rectitude? Is II not rectitude in a 
prince, or a father, to wish the happiness of his people, 
or children, without i*egard to his own happiness } Is not 
benevolence the more truly commendable for its being 
disinterested f Whereas, upon th«! scheme of placing the 
whole of rectitude in pursuing tlie greatest happhiess, it 
ought to be Quite the reverse. Ought not a gooa man to 
do what is right, rather than the coutmry, if he were sure 
that himself and the whole universe wei*e to be annihilat- 
ed the next moment, so that it would b^ impossible that 
anv degree of happiness should be th? consequence f 

There is plainly an independent re;:titude, or goodness, 
in the conduct of moral agents, separate from the con- 
tioxion between viilue and happiness ; and this is the foun- 
dation of the necessity of their acting according to a cer- 
tain fixed course ; and consequently, of their having laws 
and rules promulgated to them by the Universal Gover- 
nor. Nor does this at all invalidate the connexion between 
virtue and happiness ; but, on iHb contrary, shows that there 
is, and ought to be, such a connexion : and, generalir 
^cakingi there is no safer way to try the moral excel* 



ience or turpitude of actions, than by cousideiing iLe na- 
tural consequences of their being uDiversally practised. 
for esainple. let it be supposed a questionable point, wbe- 
llier Ihe murder of the innocent is in itself right, or others 
wise. Try it by the consequences nhich muat foUow the 
universal practice of deslroj-ing all the good and virtuous 
part of mankiud ; and it immediately appears to be so . 
f&r from right, that nothing can be conceived more con- 
trary lo rectitude. On the other band, let it be disputed, 
vHtelher the protection and preservation of the innocent 
be right. Let it be considered what would be the conse- 
qaences of innocence being universally preserved and pro- 
tected : and it appears evident, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that nothing is more agreeable to rectitude. Kec- 
tilude, therefore, does not consist in the pursuit of bap- 
^ |Hncss ; nor does the happiness consequent upon a certain 
I course of conduct, constitute the rectitude of such coa- 
' duct. The true stale of the case is, certain actions are 
first in themselves right, and then bappuiess is the natural 
Wld judicial consequence of tbem. 

In order to bring mankind to a complete and perfect 
concurrence with the Universal Scheme, it was plainly 
accessary that other means should be used than force or 
hwtioct ; the first of which was sufficient for working dead 
matter, and the second, the animal creation, to the Divine 
purpose. Had man been only inanimate matter, nothing 
more would have been necessary, than that be should be 
.acted upon. Had he been a machine, a weight or a. 
spring would have been sufficient to make him perfomi 
his motions. Were there nothing in man but the mere 
animal powers ; were be capable of being wrought tO 
nothing higher than the antmal functions; were his nature 
fit for no higher happiness than those of eating and drink- 
ii^, and, after living a few years, and leaving behind liim 
a successor to fill his place, and continue the species, to 
pafs out of existence ; were this the case there would have 
iieeded no very grand apparatus to make him fill his incon- 
oderable place, so as to cwjtribute his small sliare to the 
liappiness of the whole, aim to secure his own mean por- 
tion. Uut it is very much otherwise, as will immediately 
appear, 1 believe hardly any one will deny, that man (or 

vol.. I. aa 
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bowever most of the species) is endowed with the htuU 
ty of understanding ; by which, though weak indeed, and 
narrow at present, our species are yet capable of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood, in all points of importance, 
and with sufficient certainty, as shown above. Now, in order 
to a creature's acting properly its part, and/roncurring with 
the whole, it is evidently necessar}-, tiiat it make a proper 
use and application of every one of its faculties. No one 
will pretend, I think, that the perfection and happiness of 
the universe would be as universally promoted by every 
individual's making a wrong use of his faculties, as a right 
one; but on the contrary, that every individual's makingan 
improper use of his faculties would produce the most con- 
summate disorder and imperfection in the system, and 
would be the most opposite to the Divine Scheme tliat 
could be imagined. It follows, that, if man is endowed 
with understanding, be is to be brought to cultivate and 
inform it, not to stiile and blind it; to endeavour to enlargei 
not to narrow it; to apply it to the searching out of useful 
and important truth, not to mislead it into the belief of 
falsehoods, nor to employ it upon objects unwortliy of it. 
Another leading faculty in the human mind is will. 
That there is in man a faculty of will, or a power of choos- 
ing and refusing, we shall see established immediately, 
miat 1 'have to say at present is. That in order to man's 
concurrence with the Universal Scheme, it is necessary, 
that he regulates his will properly, or in such a manner 
that he may will or desire wnate ver is for the general good, 
and will or desire nothing that maybe generally prejudi- 
cial. No man, I think, will pretend, that it would be bet- 
ter if the wills of all created beings were set to thwart the 
general scheme, than that they were formed to concur 
with it ; but, on the conti*ary, it is evident, that a gene- 
ral opposition of all beings to what is the nature of things, 
and the right upon the whole, must produce univernl 
confusion ; and that if there was no way to bring about 
this general concurrence, it were reasonable to expect, 
from the absolutely perfect r^titude of the Supreme Go* 
vernor of the world, that an i^^erse of such perverse and 
unruly beings should be utterly destroyed, or rather never 
iiAve btw produced. It is plain, then, that, in order to 






man's acting his part, and concumrig tvitli the gcnerd 
scheme, he must be brought to use all the faculties of his 
mind property. 

I promised above to bring some proofs for the fact of 
tnaa's being a creature endowed with will, or freedom to 
desire, and power to determine himself ia favour of, or 
against nny particular object. T^e certainty of this fact 
ie founded to sensation, and cooRrmed by reasoning. Let 
any man observe what passes in his own iitiud, and he 
vill be obliged to ovin, that he fceis he has it in his power 
to will, or desire, and determine himself in favour of, or 
against any pRrticidar object. We have no oiher proof 
for our esi^tence, nor is it iu its nature capable of any 
Other ihnn that «e feel we exist. 

But because the reality of human liberty has been cav- 
yied at by some men of raetaph)'sical heads, who have run 
into greater difficulties to avoid less, it may be worth while 
to consider this matter a little. I know not whether I am 
made like the rest of mankind. But I can feel every thing 
pass in my mind that I can conceive I should feel if I 
was really a free agent. For esample, in an indilTcrent 
case ; when I look on my watch, to know nhether it is 
time for me to give over i\-ritiog. and 1 tind the hour come 
when I usually give over, I do not find that I am impelled 
lo lay down my pen. in the sauie manner as the tudex of 
(oy watch is moved lo point at the hour -, hut that I give 
over because 1 ihirik, upon the whole, it is more proper 
i should give over than go on. Does my watch point to 
the hour, because it tlimks upon the whole it is more 

I proper that U should point to that hour than any other ? 

I If so, then the watch and I are beings of the same sort, 
endowed with much the same powers and faculties. Do 
I not lay aside my pen, because I choose to lay it aside, 
Utat is, because 1 am willing to lay it aside ? Should I 
give over if 1 was unwilling to give over ? If I find my 
usual time past, and yet should be glad to finish the hea5 

^UftDl upon before I lay aside mv pen, does that motive 

t' 

f 



1 upon rae. and force mMo go on, as a spnng acts upon 
itch, or does it act as VroBstderatiou upon a rational 
lature ? 
igaiii. suppose I am tempted to do a bad action, d 



action, Mfl 
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the motiTes laid in my way force my compliance r Do i 
not, on the contrar)% led that I yield to them, because I 
choose to seize a present object, which I expect to yield 
me some fancied advantage i Do I not feel in my own 
mind a violent struggle between the considerations of 

(iresent profit or pleasure, and those of wisdom and virtue r 
s it possible I should (^ft\ any such struggle if I was not 
free r Does any such thme pass in a machine r Do I not 
fnd that I sometimes yield to temptations which at other 
times I get tlie better of r* Have not others resisted tempta- 
tions which have proved too hard for me i Could these 
differences happen, if they and I were machines r Do not 
these instances of temptations conquered, fix both liberty 
and guilt upon me, in naving yielded to what it was plain 
I might have resisted at one time if I did at another f 
If it is extremely difficult, or what may be called next to 
impossible, to resist all sorts of temptations at all times, 
does this prove any thing else, than that human natui-e is 
weak ? Were man a machine, he must act as a machine, 
uniformly and invariably. 

What I have here remarked upon the case of being 
tempted to a bad action, is applicable, mutatis mutandis^ 
to that of an opportunity of doing a good one. Motives, 
according as they appear, will influence a rational mind. 
But the appearance of motives, to our minds, as well as 
their influence over us, depends very much upon our- 
selves. If I am prevailed on by motives, do motives force 
me ? Do I not yiekl to them because I choose to yield 
to them i If this is not being free, what is freedom f What 
.should I feel pass in my mind, if I was really free r What 
may we suppose superior beings, what may we suppose 
the Supreme himself to feel in his infinite mind f Does 
he, (with profound reverence be it spoken,) does he act 
without regard to motives i Does he act contrary to rea- 
sonable motives i Can we suppose him uninfluenced by 
prop'^r motives i Can we suppose he feels himself to be 
wholly uninfluenced by reasonable and important consi- 
derations r Would we be m<||^ee than the most perfect 
of all beings i If he gives ui^Verty and power to a pro- 
per extent, what would we have more f If we feel that we 
oAve such liberty, why should we, contrary to possihilityi 



^kdeavour U) bring ourselves to doubt of our having Mi 
^Kwe cannot doubt of our being free creatures, what b&vt! 
^H|.mare to think of, than how to make a proper use ol'uuir 
^Berty, how to get our wills fonned to a perfect concur- 
rence with the grand scheme of the Governor of the Uni- 
^Hpse, so that we may behave property within our sphere ? 
^Kich if we, aud all other moral agents did, every part 
^Hist be properly acted, every sphere properly filled, 
^HSrersal regularity, perfection, and happiness, he 

^BSoine have imagined, that alloiving liberty or wiQl^ 

^^katcd beings was a derogation from the Supreme, 

^Hlom alone the privilege of freedom ought to be ascribed. 

^^Bs certain that tbis is strictly true of absolute, indepeu- 

^^Blt, original freedom. As it is undoubted that inde" 

^^kdent, necessary, or natural existence is tbe incommu' 

^^Bable privilege of the First Cause. But, as we 6nd a 

^HkHed, dependant esiatence may be, and actually is 

^^■nmunicated to created beings, wher-e is the difficult}! 

^Kimpropiicty of supposing a Hmited, independent free- 

^Kn, or power of choosing or refusing, communicated to 

^Bkated beings? As created beings depend on tbe Supreme 

Wiir their existence ; aniljet the existence they enjoy is a 

real and proper existent; so may the liberty they enjoy, 

of choosing or refusing, be a real and proper liberty, aiM 

yet derived from, and dependant on the Infinite Giver of 

every gift. 

If there is no such thing as liberty in any created being, 
as some have imagined, then it is evident there can be no 
tvillhut that ofthe Supreme Being : for liberty, orapi 
er of choosing or refusing, is only another term fo 
Will, »r wiUingness, implies freedom in the very 
Therefore, the common tenn, free-will, is a luitnlogyj 
much as if one should say voluntary v. ill. There neit 
is, nor can be any will but free-will. Constraint, orfoi 

is the very opposite of will, or willingness. Let it be- 

sldered (hen, what the consequence must be of aDirmSog 

that there is no will, but Jfa& Supreme. We find in hisio- 

, Ibat a monster of an^^ieror wished that the whole 

toman people had but one neck, that he might cut thi 

U off at ODce. The same temper which led uim to d< 
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the defltniction of Iiifi people, of whom lie on&;ht to hftTe 
been the father and protector, would liuve iiielined him to 
ivinh the deHtrurtion of whatever oppoHed hitn, that !», of 
all good beingH in heaven and earth. fVill anv one pretend, 
that thin temper of mind in agreeable to the Su|in;fne will? 
Is it notblaHpncmv to imagine the Divine will to be againnt 
goodneHHp Jiut if liberty or will in a created being iHim- 
potwible, then what we call CulifrulaU will waif really tlie 
Divine will ; the dentruction of all goodneHH was agrcea- 
bie to the Divine miiid ! It Ih too horrible to think of. 

I know it haH been Maid, that the perpetration of the 
moMt wicked action, that c;ver waH committed, must have 
been in one mwwn Muitable to the Divine mind and t»cbeniC| 
else it would have berri prevented by hiu over ruling pow- 
er. In a Htate of discipline, it was ncicoHHary, that botfi the 
good and the wicked Hbouhl have liberty, within a certain 
sphere, to exert thcfmvelvctH ac^cording to their renpective 
chanu'xterM, and the Divine WiHdom liaH taken measures 
for preventing Much a prevalence of wickednesM an Mhould 
defeat bin graciouH ends; uo that it Hhall still be worth 
while to have created an univerHC ; though avery thing 
would have gone incomparably better, had no moral agent 
ever made a wrong use of his l^erty. Nor w there the 
least difliculty in conceiving or the Supreme lieing, as 
pro[)OHing the greatest poMHilde happinijsH of his creatures, 
an<l of a wicked being, as Satan, as studying how to pro- 
Axivv, the greatebt misery. Which two int'Jinations, if thev 
be not direct o|)posit(ts, there is no such thing as opposi- 
tion conceivable. And if there is a will opposite to tiie Di- 
vine, there is freedom ; fur freedom is necessary to the 
idea of will. 

Jt being then evident, bcycmd contradiction, that man is 
endowed with libert}-, or a pownr of choosing to act in such 
or such a manner within tlie hohdre appohited him by ins 
Maker, it follows, that to bring iiim to act his part pniperly, 
or iri4}uch a manner as may the most conduce to tlie order, 



{perfection and happiness of tlu; whoK*, such means iiiUHt 
»e UH(;d as are fit to work u^^an intelligent free agent. 
Nctither force;, nor mere instlB( being suited to a crea- 



ture of superior rank, fit to be uct^d upon by reasonable. 
wotivcB, it is plain, that nothing is so proper to lead man- 



I to a steady and liabilual atlaclimcnt to rectitude 9 
*Coi)<lurt, as placing tbcni in a. state of discipliae. 

We find by experir>nce, that we nuiselves, (and perhaps 
it inny be llie case of all orders of rational created beings 
in the universe,! are not of ourselves at first strongly at- 
tached to any cnject but what we are led to by instinct or 
cunstitnlion,)n wliich there is nothing either praise-worthy 
or blamrable. Some minds arc indeed observed to be 
v&ry well or iiUdisposrd, so to speak, in early youth. But 
the goodness of very young persons is generally rather 
negative, consisting in a temper fit for virtue, a soil proper 
to sow the good seed in, and free from any unhappy cast of 
disposition. As on the conti-ary, those we call unpromis- 
ing children, are unfortunate through some deficiency or 
redundancy, most probably in the material frame, which 
proves milriendly to the cultivation of virtue in the mind, 
wbich would otherwise spring up, and thrive in it, almost 
of itself. For virtue wants only to be sfen by an unpreju- 
diced luind, to be loved. Hut the proper nolion of good- 
ness in a moral agent, is a strong and habitual inclination 
in the mmd, to concur with the Divine scheme, or to act 
on &I1 occasions according Jo rectitude, arising not from 
irresistible, mechanical ^tinct, nor from mere negatid 
happiness of constilwtion^ut from clear and comprehensil^ 
Tiews of the nature of tijings, and of moral obhgatiodi 
In this there is a real tind intrinsic excellence. And wei 
this attachment lo rectitude, on rational considerations, 
universally prevalent in all moral agents, moral evil there 
could be none. How the most cfleclually to produce and 
&x in the minds of free agents this inviolable altachmej 
to virtue, is therefore the point to be gained. 

The Supreme Mind perceiving all things as they real 
are, and having all things absolutely in bis power, canfl 
no respect he biassed against perfect rectitude; hut must 
be more inviolably attached to it, so to speak, than any 
finite being, whose views must he compai'atively narrow. 
And to speak properly, he ts himself the basis and stand- 
ard of rectitude. The ii^|d of an angel, or archangel, 
must, in proportion to the^Hent of bis vit^ws of thingN, be 
niore sti-ongly attached lo rectitude, than ihnt of any ti 
tal in tbe present state. Vet we have no reason lo i 
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gine that such his attachment was congenial to faim ; but 
may rather conclude it to be the effect of examination, 
liabit, and gradual improvement. We cannot conceive of 
a mind just produced into existence, as fumishrd with in- 
clinations, attachments, or even ideas of any kind. We 
have no conception of these, as other than the effects of 
improvement. And we consider a mind at its first entrance 
into being, as endowed only with the capacity of taking in 
ideas, as the eye is of viewing objects, when presented 
to it. So that wc can form no other notion of the elevated 
degree of goodness, which those glorious beings have at- 
tained, than as the effect of their having passed a very 
long course of improvement. Nor do tne accounts we 
have in revelation, of the fall of some of them, seem so 
well to suit any other scheme, as that of their having been 
at that time in a state of discipline analogous to ours. Be 
that as it will, it is evident, that to such creatures as we 
are, with capacities and all other circumstances such as 
ours, (and had they been different, we should not have been 
what we are, nor where we are,) nothing but a state of dis- 
cipline could have answered the end of producing in us 
the necessary attachment to rectitude or virtue. For this 
attachment or inclination coul|Lnot have arisen in us of 
itself, and without adequate mdw. 
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